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SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 


1 ENIUS,” says the elown in the play, 
“is the worst horse in the stable.” 


And every day proves the fool to have | 
Mere talent or no talent per- | 


been right. 
forms the work of the world, and pockets 
its reward, while genius too often sits idle, 
niggardly withhclding, or prodigally squan- 
dering, those bounties of which it is but 
There is no reason why 
no good reason why the 


the steward. 

this should be; 
man of genius should not be as useful, not 
to say as good, as the lawyer or merchant, 
or any other of the thousand ephemerals 
around him; nay, a thousand times better 
and more useful than any of them. Why 
else is he elevated above them, and the 
masses of mankind? Why anointed with 


Vou. I, No. 4.—U 


odorous oils, and clad in purple robes? 
Why crowned—too often, alas, with thorns ! 
—among the kings of thought? But so it 
is; and the history of the gifted is gener- 
ally the history of their short-comings and 
sins,—few but have struck on the rocks; 
many have been entirely wrecked. 

One of the greatest wrecks of genius in 
all time, certainly the greatest of the 
present age, is that of Coleridge, the poet 
and philosopher. A short sketch of his 
life and works ean hardly fail to be inter- 
esting. There is a moral in the failure 
of such a man which few can fail to draw. 

Samuet Taytor CoLeripGe was born 
on the 2Ist of October, 1772, in Devon- 
shire, at Ottery St. Mary, of which parish 
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his father, the Rev. John Coleridge, was 
Samuel was the youngest of thir- | 
teen children, nine of whom were boys. | 
From his birth he was a delicate, sickly 
' ters and the ridicule of the boys. 


vicar. 


child, of a timid disposition; and while 
the rest were at play he was generally to 
be found by his mother’s side, or huddled 
away in some corner, reading by himself. 
In his fifth or sixth year, after a quarrel 
with one of his brothers, he ran away from 
home, and passed one whole night—a night 
of wind and rain—on the bleak side of a 
hill, where he was found the next morn- 
ing, almost frozen. From this early freak 
of resentment, and one or two later follies, 
such as swimming over a river in his 
clothes, may be dated the foundation of 
those maladies which afterwards seduced 
him to the use of opium. In his seventh 
year his father died. The vicar of a small 
country parish could leave but little fortune 
to be divided among thirteen children; so 
Samuel was somewhat unprotected. In 
his tenth year, through the influence of 
one of his father’s old pupils, he was 
placed in Christ’s Hospital, London. This 
school, a sort of charity school, was then 
conducted in a miserable manner, and the 
new boy, in common with many others, 
was neglected, beaten, and half-starved to 
death. His few acquaintances in the city, 
distant relatives doubtless, soon grew tired 
of his visits, and he was forced to spend 
his holidays where and how he could. He 
used to go out into the woods and fields, 
and spend the whole day in play, getting 
up a grand appetite, which he had no 
means of allaying. The eattle, the birds, 
the fish were all fed about him, while he 
—he the charity boy!—had nothing to 
This was in sum- 
For 


then he used to prowl about the streets, and 


satisfy his cravings. 
mer: in winter it was still worse. 
shiver before the windows of the print- 
shops and libraries. If he coveted any- 
thing at the cook-shops, it was surely for- 
given. A hungry appetite rarely thinks 
of the decalogue. 

This sort of treatment, diversified with 
large doses of Greek and Latin, was not 
exactly the best for a boy with his health ; 
consequently he was often sick for weeks. 
In the last year of his stay at Christ's 
ILospital, (it was indeed a hospital to him,) 
he was afflicted with rheumatism, and more 
than half his time was passed in the sick 
ward. At this early period he was as sed- 
entary and abstracted as in his after life. 
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The child was father of the man. Save 
the friendship of Charles Lamb, who was 
one of his fellow-pupils, books were his 
only relief from the brutality of the mas- 
And 
of books he had no lack: for a strange 
gentleman, struck with his conversation in 
the streets, subscribed to a circulating- 
library for him; and he read through its 
vatalogue, folios and all. In his later 
years he amazed everybody by his famil- 
iarity with all sorts of books; no small 
amount of his knowledge was gained here 
and now. 

At the age of fifteen he took a notion 
into his head—five years at such a school 
would give a boy many queer notions—to 
bind himself to a trade. And the trade 
that he selected was that of a shoemaker! 
This was modest enough, certainly ; but 
it was not encouraged at head-quarters. 
His request was refused, and he went back 
Then he became anxious to 
become a surgeon. One of his brothers 
was in London, walking the hospitals. ‘To 
him he went every Saturday, and made 
himself useful, holding bandages and mix- 
ing pills, which, it is to be hoped, the pa- 
tients forgot to take. And now he goes 
deeply into the mysteries of medicine, de- 
vouring medical dictionaries and complete 
arts ef chemistry. Irom physies he goes 
to metaphysics; from metaphysics to the 
writings of the infidels ; and from the infi- 
dels to love,—an eccentric circle indeed for 
a boy of his age. And now he begins to 
versify; now he writes sonnets to the 
moon, and odes to a young ass! and other 
naiseries and child’s play, too tedious to 
mention. 

At the age of nineteen, in 1791, he be- 
comes deputy Grecian 9 scholar, and 
obtains a presentation esus College, 
Cambridge. He enters with a high char- 
acter for talent and learning: in the classies 
he is “ first-rate ;” in mathematics not so 
good, In his first year he contends for the 
prize for the Greek Ode, and wins it. The 
second year he contends for the Craven 


to his books. 


Scholarship, and is second out of about 
twenty competitors. In the meantime 
arose that moral tornado, the French Revy- 
olution. Its effeet upon a mind like that 
of Coleridge may easily be imagined. He 
left college abruptly, and without taking a 
degree—some say because his principles 
were obnoxious to his superiors; others 
because he was in debt; either of which 
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ENLISTMENT OF COLERIDGE, 


reasons was doubtless sufficient. Up to 
London he goes, post-haste, without money 
and without friends; and having a re- 
lapse of the old shoemaker and surgeon 
fever, he enlists as a common soldier in 
the 15th Dragoons, not by his own name, 
but under the odd alias of Silas 'Tomken 
Comberback. 

This part of his life has been so often 
paradéd before the world by his biogra- 
phers, that any detailed account of it here 
would be superfluous. We pass over his 
clumsiness in training, his continual falls 
from his horse, his rusting his sword, his 
telling stories to the regiment, his writing 
the men’s love-letters, and his correcting 
an officer for misquoting Sophocles. ‘To 
come to the he was released after 
three or four ths’ service, chiefly, as 
Miss Mitford states, through the inter- 
ference of her father, and went back to 
college, where he remained a short time 
longer. This was in 1794. During this 
year he published his Juvenile Poems, and 
a drama entitled, The Fall of Robespierre. 
While at Christ’s Hospital he was an 
ardent admirer of the writings and char- 
acter of Priestley, and his peculiar notions 
of the doctrine of necessity. His early 
faith was that of the Chureh of England. 
He now became a Unitarian; in a few 
years more a Unitarian preacher. From 
soldiering to poetry; from poetry to the 
pulpit—another eccentric circle. But the 


most eccentric of all is yet to come; and 
this, like everything else which has since 
happened in the world, is laid to the French 
Revolution. His new scheme is nothing 
else than a second Garden of Eden, with 
a whole forest of trees of knowledge, and 
no possibility of the serpent. Everything 
is to be in common, and neither king nor 
priest is to mar the felicity of the people. 
Certainly a “ remarkable” state of things. 
This Pantisoeracy is to be founded in the 
wilds of the Susquehanna. The name 
Susquehanna sounds so well in verse ! 


“Where Susquehanna pours his untamed 
stream,” 


In conjunction with two or three new-made 
friends, one a certain Robert Southey, he 
resolves to emigrate to America, and be- 


gin the grand reform. They go down to 
Bristol, Southey’s birthplace, and there 
remain,—cause, want of money. ‘The 
root of evil is at the bottom of the tree of 
knowledge; without this it can never 
shade and shelter the nations. Coleridge 
is obliged to borrow money of Cottle, an- 
other new-made friend, a bookseller, to 
pay for his board and lodging. Cottle lent 
him money, and, what was better yet, pub- 
lished his and Southey’s poems, giving 
both a handsome sum for their copyrights. 
This was a start in life, and the foundation 
of all their future fame. The scheme of 
the Pantisocracy is dropped, and a more 
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serious one begins: the old attempt to 


realize the fiction of love in a cottage. 
On the strength of a volume of poems, 
for which thirty guineas are to be paid, as 


ealled for, Coleridge marries, and takes a | 


cottage near Bristol. It was a cottage, 
and nothing more. Cottle says it had 
walls, doors, and windows ; but as for fur- 
niture, only such as became a philosopher. 


! 


| 
} 


They remained there but a short time—the | 


new bride and bridegroom. Whether the 
cottage was too small for their love, or 


their love too small for the cottage, does | 


not appear; but back they went to Bristol, | 


and from thence to Nether Stowey, where 
Coleridge resided for two years, the best 
and happiest in his life. This was in 1797. 


He was only twenty-five years of age, but | 


his poetical power was of a wide range 
and grasp. No man at twenty-five ever 
wrote better. Here he wrote his tragedy 
of Remorse, Christabel, Geneveive, The 
Ancient Mariner, the Ode on the Depart- 


ing Year, and Fears in Solitude. He was 





COLERIDGE COTTAGE, 


visited by Lamb, Southey, Hazlitt, De | 


Quineey, and a host of eminent men. 
‘Wordsworth lived near, at Allfoxden, and 
with him he was in almost daily inter- 
course. His studies were serious and 
deep; not only directed to poetry and 
the Aelles-lettres, but to the great bulk of 
theological philosophy. Ile now officiated 
as a Unitarian preacher at Taunton, and 
Hazlitt has 


described his walking ten miles on a win- 


afterwards at Shrewsbury. 
ter’s day to hear him preach. Thomas 
and Josiah Wedgewood, the eminent Staf- 
fordshire potters, settled upon him £150 a 
vear for life. ‘Through their aid he quitted 
Stowey and England in 1798, and made 





the tour of Germany, with Wordsworth 
and his sister. 

From this voyage to Germany, may be 
dated a great change in his mind. He 
now became very metaphysical, and a 
thorough Kantist. And from this time his 
poetry begins to decline ; it is no longer 
the pure ore, the thrice-refined gold that 
needs no gilding, but the every-day coin- 
age—two or three carats poetry, and the 
rest common-place. To this journey, 
however, we owe his translation of Wal- 
lenstein, one of the finest translations of 
any poet or age. 

In the year 1800 he returned to England 
again, and settled in London. He now be- 
came one of the editors of the Morning 
Post, writing the literary and political de- 
partments. In this situation he was ae 
cused by the premier of having, by his 
articles, broken up the peace of Amiens 
and renewed the war. In 1803 he went 
to Malta, for the benefit of his health. In 
1805 he returned, by the way of Italy, 
where he met Washington Als- 
ton. From this time to 1816, 
he vibrated between London and 
the west of England. In the 
earlier part of his life, at Bris- 
tol, for instance, while waiting 
for the Pantisocraey to bud, he 
gave several lectures on Charles 
the First, the French Revolu- 
tion, and a range of kindred 
topies. Leeturing and desul- 
tory authorship were now his 
only means of support. His 
lectures on Shakspeare and 
Milton were much admired ; as 
were those on metaphysics, by 
such as understood them—their 
name was not legion. 

If his course before has been erratic, it 
now becomes deplorable ; for now begins, 
or rather we now for the first time hear 
of, his inordinate use of opium, the bane 
and blight of his intelleet and life. Much 
has been written on this subject by all 
sorts of people; some of whom have per- 
haps been too harsh, while others have 
been too lenient, excusing and defending 
what Coleridge himself deplored and eon- 
demned. When the use of opium became 
a fixed habit with him, ean hardly be deter- 
mined. From a passage in one of his let- 
ters, It would seem to have been about 180-4. 
At that time, or thereabouts, his aberra- 


tions and difficulties commence. He gives 





re 
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up writing poetry and politics, and every- 
thing definite; everything in fact that 
would have been likely to pay him, in a 
pecuniary point of view ; becomes unset- 
tled and wandering, with no definite pur- 
pose or strength of will, and at last aban- 
dons his wife and children to want—not 
openly, perhaps, as Smith does, when he 
runs off to California, nor designedly, as 
Jones does, when he decamps with Brown’s 
money ; but really abandons them to the 
mercies of the world. ‘They find a home 
with Southey, who now lives out what he 
had only dreamed of before—the beautiful 
Pantisocracy! All things are in common 
for the wife and children of his erring 
friend. And he is poor, too, for he has a 
large and expensive family of his own; he 
barely lives. And Coleridge is well to 
do, and can make himself rich if he only 
chooses to do so. He has but to write. 
Let him demand his price, and it will 
be paid. ‘The newspapers want him ; 
the Reviews want him; proposals af- 
ter proposals are made him by the 
booksellers. ‘The Quarterly and the 
Eclectie will give him ten guineas a 
sheet; but he does nothing either for 
himself or his family. Southey 
maintains them, and his friends main- 
tain him, or do much toward it. De 
Quincey gives him at one time three 





Redeemer. ‘I gave thee so many talents ; 
what hast thou done with them?” Cer- 
tainly this is something. In the same 
letter he speaks of placing himself in a 
private mad-house, that he may be watched 
till the crisis is over, either for life or 
death. His passion for opium at this time, 
says one of his biographers, had so com- 
pletely subdued his wil that he seemed 
varried away, without resistance, by an 
overwhelming flood. ‘The impression was 
fixed on his mind that he should inevitably 
die, unless he were placed under constraint, 
and that constraint, he thought, could be 
alone effected in an asylum. For this 
purpose he took refuge, in 1816, under the 
roof of James Gilman, a surgeon at High- 
gate. The arrangements for board and 
lodging suited both parties. It was a debt 
of gratitude equally binding on_ both. 
Coleridge was grateful to the Gilmans 





hundred pounds, Byron another hun- 
dred, and other of his friends give, 
and lend, him whatever he asks for. 
He has a private bank of England, 
where he draws all he wants. He 
has his annuity besides, a permanent 
thing, and any little profit that his 
books may bring him in. And he 
does nothing! Yes, something; he 
consumes from a pint of laudanum a 
day, to two quarts a week! and pays 
for it too at the rate of two pound 
ten! Thatissomething,surely. His 
eyes grow wild, his countenance sal- 
low, his steps totter, his hands tremble, 
and his whole nature seems going to 
wreck. He is sluggish and inactive, purpose- 
less and willless; sees strange sights, and 
dreams strange dreams. “ For ten years,” 
—hear him,—* the anguish of my spirit has 
been indescribable, the sense of my danger 
staring, but the consciousness of my guilt 
worse, far worse, than all! I have prayed 
with drops of agony on my brow, trem- 
bling, not only before the justice of my 


Maker, but even before the mercy of my | 








RESIDENCE AT HIGHGATE, 


for their support and kindness, and the 
Gilmans were grateful to Coleridge for 


| his friendship and esteem; so they lived 


together till his death, a period of nineteen 
years. Here he held a species of soiree, at 
which numbers were in the habit of attend- 
ing to listen to his conversation; and here 
he composed the greater part of his prose 
works, “ The Lay Sermons,” “ The Biog- 
raphia Literaria,” “ Aids to Reflection,” 
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and “On the Constitution of Church and 
State.” 

“His room,” says Leigh Hunt, who 
visited him here, “looked out upon a de- 
licious prospect of wood and meadow, 
with colored gardens under the window, 
like an embroidery to the mantle. I 
thought, when I first saw it, that he had 
taken up his abode like an abbot. Here 
he cultivated his flowers, and had a set of 
birds for his pensioners, who came to 
breakfast with him. He might have been 


seen taking his daily stroll up and down, | 


with his black coat, his white coat and a 
book in his hand; and was a great favorite 
of the little children. His main occupa- 
tion, I believe, was reading. He loved to 
read old folios, and make old voyages with 
Purehas and Marco Polo, the sea being in 
good condition, and the vessel well-stocked 
with bargatoes.” The accompanying sketch 
gives a fair idea of his home at Highgate, 
as does also the portrait of his appearance 
at this time :—* There was something,” 
says Hunt,“ invincibly young in the looks of 
his face. It was round and fresh-colored, 
with agreeable features, and an open, indo- 
lent, good-natured mouth. His forehead 
was prodigious—a great piece of placid 
marble—and his fine eyes, in which the 
activity of his mind seemed to coneen- 
trate, moved under it with a sprightly 
ease, as if it was pastime to them to carry 
all that weight of thought. 
a good-natured wizard, very fond of earth, 
and conscious of reposing with weight 
enough in his easy chair, but able to con- 
jure his etherealities about him in the 
twinkling of an eye. It was a mighty in- 
tellect put upon a sensual body, and the 
reason why he did little more with it than 
talk and dream, was, that it was agreeable 
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poor ; judged by the standard of the age, 
much of it is excellent, and some of it the 
quintessence of its class. Save a few 
pretty lines, his juvenile volume is not 
worth remembering. It was not till the 


| appearance of * The Ancient Mariner,” that 


the world were justified in believing that 
a new poet had appeared. After that, any 
belief, however extravagant, could not have 
been condemned. Hazlitt considered The 
Ancient Mariner his most remarkable 
poem, and the only one that gave any idea 
of his great natural powers. It certainly 


is the most unique poem in the language 


I fancied him | 


probably in the world, and totally unlike 
anything ever before written. It earries 
us at once from the world of substance, to 
the world of shadow; lifts us from the 
natural to the supernatural ; takes us be- 
hind the curtain; gives us admittance 
within the vail. ‘The sudden appearance 
of the strange old mariner with his glitter- 
ing eye, the troubled wedding-guest, the 
voyage on the unknown sea, the death of 
the albatros, the ice and snow, the winter 
at the pole, the charmed water burning 
around the ship, the spiritual sights and 
sounds, the marvelous return to land, the 
disappearance of the mariner again,—all 
must have happened, we think, in some 
other and older world—some world of for- 
gotten time, where all is phantasmal and 
fragmentary—to which man has no admit- 
tance, save in distempered dreams er mys- 
tical revelations, like the Ancient Mariner. 
Similar but more real and human is Chris- 


| tabel ; dealing with the same mysterious 
| sympathies, the same hopes and fears. In 


to such a body to do little else.” Thus he | 


talked and dreamed till the day of his 
death. He died on the 25th of July, 1834, 
in the sixty-second year of his age, and 
was buried in the New Church at High- 
gate. 

So lived and died Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge ; a page or two suffices to relate his 
mortal life, but volumes would hardly suf- 
fice to sum it up in its various bearings. 
Of Coleridge, as a poet, it is almost impos- 
sible to form an estimate ; with his poetry, 
however, it is not so difficult. ‘To say that 
it is good or bad, is to say nothing; it is 
both to different minds, and both per se. 


Judged by his own standard, most of it is , 


this peculiar walk, the supernatural, Cole- 
ridge surpasses any modern writer. Others 
have tred therein grandly—Fieck and Hoff- 
man in Germany, and Poe and Hawthorne 
in America—but no one seems so much at 
home in its shadows and glooms. 

“The Sibyliine Leaves” contain the 
richest developments of his genius; the 
fruits of his two happy years at Nether 
Stowey, and the interval between them 
and his opium mania. The “ Ode to the 
Departing Year” and “ France,” are noble 
poems. Shelley considered the last the 
greatest ode of modern times; and Shel- 
ley himself wrote some superlative odes. 
* Reflections on hav- 


. 


“ Fears in Solitude,’ 
ing left a Place of Retirement,” “ This 
Lime-Tree Bower my Prison,” ‘The 
Nightingale,” “ Frost at Midnight,”’—in 
fact most of the blank-verse poems,—are 
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admirable, and the blank verse itself is the 
best since Milton’s. The rhythm is always 


finely adapted to the sense ; here swelling | 


with its freight of rich philosophies, there 
quietly murmuring around its flower-like 
fancies. In its idyllic peculiarities it re- 
sembles Theocritus, in its reflective char- 
acter the best Greek tragedians. But 
what shall we say of the magnificent soul 


anthem, “The Hymn before Sun-rise in | 
the Vale of Chamouny,” and the exquisite | 


love pastoral, “Geneveive?” The first 
seems to us the finest religious poem out 
of the uninspired volume, the last, the 


second love poem of alltime. We say the 


over: while those 


second, for we think Tennyson’s “ Gard- 
| thoughts; a set of dreamy ‘Titans: while 


, 


on the whole, its supe- 


gives 


ner’s Daughter,’ 
rior ; for the * Gardner’s Daughter” 


us the very sensations of youth and love, 


while “ Geneveive” only describes them, 
As a painting, a 
piece of ¢@..matie grouping, a series of 
tableaux, we know of nothing like * Gene- 
veive.” The ** Remorse ” 
and * Zapolya,” with some good passages, 


wonderfully we admit. 


tragedies of 


eannot be considered successful, even for 
the closet ; acting is out of the question. 
Of the rest of the poems there is but little 
to say; they are of various degrees of de- 
merit, from second and third-rate down to 
unreadable medioerity. 

Concerning the prose of Coleridge many 
different opinions prevail. Hazlitt declares 


, German 
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delivery, especially those on Shakspeare 
and Milton. The originality of his views 
has since been denied, and he is accused 
of having borrowed largely from Schlegel. 
His friends, however, settle that point; for 
they state distinctly that he promulgated his 
views before Schlegel’s appeared. But at 
bottom there is really no similarity between 
them. For Coleridge’s Shakspeare criti- 
cisms are merely fragmentary ; glimpses 
of great principles carelessly applied ; sky 
openings into the infinite, soon clouded 
of Schlegel are syste- 
matic and finished; telescopic glances at 
far-off truths. ‘The ideas of the one are 
few, but great; rather suggestions than 


those of the other are over-grown dwarfs, 
who make up in number what they lack 
in size. 

Coleridge’s originality as a philosopher 
has also been called in que stion, and with 
some show of truth. ‘There are certainly 
many things in his system which remind 
of Kant, Lessing, and other of the 
metaphysicians. But if he 
sometimes borrowed from the Germans, 
he often refused their aid, and as 
often contradicted them zm toto; and al- 
most always in matters of religion. Where 
their faith is doubtful, his is firm; where 


us 


as 


| they are skeptical, he is always a Chris- 


the greater part of it “dreary trash ;” | 


‘Talfourd, on the contrary, sees * the palms 


wave, and the pyramids tower, in its long | 


As a whole, the 
prose books of Coleridge are tedious and 
unsatisfactory. He does not carry us on 
to a given point by a regular road, says an 
appreciative critic, but is ever wandering 


We are provoked 


perspective of style.” 


from the end proposed. 


at this waywardness the more, because | 


ever and anon we catch glimpses of beau- 
tiful localities, and look down most in- 
viting vistas. At these promising fields 
of thought, and vestibules of truth, we are 
only permitted to glance, and then are un- 
ceremoniously hurried off in the direction 
that happens to please our guide’s desul- 
tory humor. Musical are many of the 
periods, beautiful the images, and here and 
there comes a single idea of striking 
value; but for these we are obliged to 
hear many discursive exordiums, irrelevant 
episodes, and random speculations. 

The lectures of Coleridge were, as we 
have said, much admired at the time of 


tian. Philosophy with him is but another 
name for Christianity ; and in his letters 
he declares his conviction, that, so far 
from its having any tendency to unsettle 


| the principles of faith, that may and ought 


to be common to all men, it does itself 
actually require them, nay, it supposes 
them, as its ground and foundation. 

But it is neither as a philosopher, lec- 
turer, nor poet, that Coleridge is most cele- 
brated. His chief fame rests on his might 
as a talker, and it is probable as such that 
he will be best known to posterity. Men 
of the highest talent and cultivation have 
recorded the charms of his conversation 
in the most enthusiastic terms. We are 
haunted by deseriptions of the seer of 
Highgate in his rapt and genial moments. 
His friends are never weary of the theme. 
“ He talked on forever,” says one of them, 
“and you wished him to talk on forever. 
His genius had angelic wings, and fed on 
manna. His thoughts did not seem to 
come with labor and effort, but as if borne 
on the gusts of genius, and as if the wings 
of his imagination lifted him from off his 
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feet. His voice rolled on the ear like the 
pealing organ, and its sound alone was the 
musie of thought. His mind was clothed 
with wings, and raised on them he lifted 
philosophy to heaven. In his descriptions 
you then saw the progress of human hap- 
piness and liberty, in bright and never- 
ending succession, like the steps of Jacob’s 
ladder, with airy shapes ascending and de- 
scending, and the voice of God at the top 
of the ladder !” 
Gifted, but 
criminal, we hardly know how to judge 
this 
man. 
fulfilled, a grand failure, even his warmest 
admirers are compelled And 
his writings, like his life, are fragmentary 


unfortunate, glorious, but 


marvelous, and 


That his life was a promise never 


“ myriad-minded,” 


to admit. 


and unfinished—not columns and statues, 
but mere rough blocks, from a seldom- 
worked quarry. We the 
disproportion between them and his mind. 


are struck at 
In poetry he was excelled by many of his 
cotemporaries, because they were more in- 
dustrious and practical; in metaphysics, 
by many lesser minds, because they were 
clearer and more systematic ; and, in life, 
by the humblest Christian whose nature 
was in subjection. Whatever the 
mind-philosophy of Coleridge, his life- 


was 


philosophy was that of Epicurus; the 
philosophy of indolence, of enjoyment, of 
appetite, of self. From his early years 
his life is self-involved ; in boyhood com- 
mences that nursing of sensation which is 


As a ehild 


selfish ; not indeed in a worldly sense, te 


the cause of his ruin. he is 
his own interest and welfare, for he ts al- 
ways singularly negligent of both—vyet 
really and truly selfish; caring more for, 
and living more for, his own individuality 
than for his friends or the world at large, 
or even for the great self-denying One, 
his professed Lord and Master. There is 
no denial in his lite—least of all, a denial 
of self. A boy, he runsaway from home ; 
a youth, he decamps from college ; a man, 
he abandons his family to the mercy of the 
world. He suffers deeply, and deeply re- 
pents ; his whole life is a sigh of penitence, 
a prayer for amendment: but he never 
is like the beginning. 
a builder of 


amends; the end 
He is always a dreamer ; 
splendid, but useless schemes; a thought- 
less visionary, idle and improvident. 
He has no definite aim, no resolute will. 
He plans ali things, and promises all things, 


sitting with drowsy 


but performs nothing : 
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lids, and folded hands—* Yet a little 
sleep,” says the sluggard, “a little folding 
of the hands to sleep.” No fulfilling his 
mission; no girding up his loins for a 
great and earnest work ; no watchfulness 
and prayer, and strugglings to the death. 
Days, months, years, wasted in dreams, 
and neglect of the duties of life. 

‘There is a sort of cant in vogue now-a- 
days, that a man like Coleridge, no matter 
what he does or leaves undone, always 
does his best, and is always to be forgiven. 
Granting the last half of the proposition— 
for the best of us stand in constant need of 
forgiveness from God and man—we deny 
in toto the truth of the first half. 

The chief blame, the sin of 
Coleridge, was a want of self-reliance; a 


great 


constant habit of relying upon others. He 
was always praying to cloud-Jupiters to 
help him out of the mire, when he should 
have put his own shoulder to the wheel. 
In youth, in manhood, in age, he lived upon 
others ; for what but living upon others, is 
an annuity to a man competent and capa- 
ble of work, unknown sums of borrowed 
money, and admiration-gifts, and nineteen 
years gratis board and lodging? Some 
men that they neither 
ask, nor, if possible, accept aid, from God 


are so strong 
or man; others again are so weak, that 
they are all their lives receiving it from 
both. 
and men of his stamp; and God seldom 
helps them, because they wont help them- 


To the last class belongs Coleridge, 


selves. 
Taken as a whole, the life of Coleridge 
With the 


vreatest opportunities, he advanced only 


as a melaneholy failure. 


what to him was the smallest things. 
Siurting in life as a believer in the Trinity, 
he successively became a Unitarian, a 
Pantheist, a German Mystic, and at last a 
Trinitarian again; veering about the whole 
round of the cirele, back to his starting 
point. And such was his life, a continual 
rounding of circles. 

But let us drop the curtain on this soul 
We do so with Coleridge’s own 
epitaph, his plea, and our last words :— 


drama. 


Stop, Christian passer-by! stop, child of God, 
And read with gentle heart. Beneath this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seem’d he,— 
© lift a thought in prayer, for 8S. T. C., 

That he, who many a year with toil of breath 
Found death in life, may here find life in death ; 
Mercy for praise, to be forgiven for fame 

He asked, and hoped through Christ. Do thou 

the same! 
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N the preceding number of 
this Magazine we intro- 
duced to our readers a new 
work on Rome, forthcoming 
from the press of Carlton & 
Phillips, New-Y ork, and pre- 
sented from it, though in very 
condensed form, some illus- 
trations of the private life 
and public splendor of the an- 
cient city. We can now but 
partially redeem the promise 
we then gave of returning to 
this for 
similar illustrations respecting 
the modern life and structures 
of Rome. ‘These themes are 
exhaustless in their details, 
and equally so in their inter- 
est. We can only glance, 
however, at a few examples. 
Many of the objects described 
and engraved in our last num- 
ber, belong not only to the 
ancient history of the city, 
but are conspicuous features 


interesting volume 


in its modern topography— 
and the more commanding for 
their hoary antiquity. 
ing by these, let us resume 
observations 


Pass- 


our walks and 
in the old world’s metropolis ; 
and if we should be found a 
little too garrulous or minute 
for the learned reader, who may be already 
sufficiently familiar with the scenes de- 
scribed, he must bear in mind that there 


are among our readers those who are less | 
| handsomely paved, and runs for nearly a 


fortunate in this respect. 

On entering Rome at the Porta del 
Popolo, the eye beholds a beautiful open 
space, adorned with two white marble 
fountains, crowned with colossal statues, 
and surrounded by three stately churches 
and other elegant buildings. ‘This space 
is usually thronged on a fine afternoon, 
not only with the carriages of cardinals, 
of the Italian nobility, and of the English 
and American gentry, but with large par- 
ties on foot, traversing the way to the 
Borghese Villa without the walls, or to 
the Pincian Hill, the great promenade of 
Rome, which is easily reached by a ter- 
raced road. As three of the principal 
streets of the city terminate in this space, 








| 
| 


ROME 





ROMANS, 


MODERN 


the eye can look through into the very 
heart of Rome. ‘The middle one of these 
is called the Corso; it is the finest and 
It is broad and 


the most fashionable. 


mile in a straight line from the Porta del 


| Popolo to the foot of the Capitoline Hill, 


and is in the greatest part of its extent 
fifty feet wide. 

The Corso forms the line of demarea- 
tion between the ancient and the modern 
city. To the south and east of this dis- 
trict are the Palatine, the Aventine, the 
Msquiline, and the Celian hills, all of 
which, though ineluded in the modern 
walls, are littie better than a desert. 
Their irregular surface is covered with 
vineyards, or the gardens of uninhabited 
villas, and a few scattered and solitary 
convents are the only signs of human hab- 


itations. 
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The Corso divides the principal district 
of modern Rome into two parts: that on 
the north and east, which may be called 


the upper town, is built chiefly on the | 
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opened in 1536 for the entrance of the 


| emperor Charies V. 


slopes of the Pincian and the Quirinal, | 


and on part of the plateau which unites 
these hills toward the east with the Vimi- 
nal and the Esquiline. ‘This upper town 
contains the finest houses and the best 
streets; it is the healthiest quarter of the 
city, and the chief residence of the En- 
glish visitors. "The highest part of it is 
intersected by two long streets. 

Not more than a third part of the in- 
closed area is covered with buildings; the 


rest consisting of ruins, gardens, and 
fields, with some churehes, convents, and 
other scattered habitations. The older 


part of the ancient city, where the princi- 
pal ruins are found, is about half a mile 
south from the modern city. The former, 
under the emperors, was far more exten- 


sive than the latter, inasmuch as, besides | 


the space within the walls, it had very 
considerable suburbs. ‘The ground occu- 
pied by the city is mostly low, being oniy 
from thirty-five to forty-five feet above 
the level of the sea. 

The great square of palaces which now 
occupies the summit of the Capitoline 





CAMPIDOGLIO, 


THE PIAZZA DEL 
Hill, under the name of the Piazza del 
Campidoglio, was built by Paul IIL. from 
the designs of Michael Angelo. It has an 
imposing effect when approached from the 
Corso, although it may not accord with 
our preconceived ideas of the Roman 


Capitol. The easy ascent by steps was 


| ern buildings. 


At the foot of the central steps are two 
Egyptian lionesses, in basalt, brought 
here from the church of S. Stefano in 
Cacco, by Paul 1V. On the summit of 
the steps are two colossal statues, in Pen- 
telie marble, of Castor and Pollux, stand- 
ing by the side of their horses. Near 
these, on the balustrade, are the celebrated 
marble statues called the Trophies of 
Marius; and close by are the statues of 


| Constantine and his son, found in the baths 





on the Quirinal. On the right of the as- 
cent is the celebrated mile-stone of Ves- 
pasian and Nerva, which marked the first 
mile of the Appian Way. ‘The corres- 
ponding column on the left sustains an 
antique vase, said to be that which con- 
tained the ashes of Trajan. In the center 
of the piazza is the bronze equestrian 
statue of Mareus Aurelius, which is ad- 
mitted to be the finest in the world. 

The southern summit of the Capitoline 
Hill possesses no remains of any ancient 
edifices, but it is tolerably well covered 
with the Caffarelli Palace, and other mod- 
It is remarkable for its 
precipice, down which state 
former times. 


Tarpeian 
criminals were hurled 
To use the words of Seneca :— 
“A lofty and precipitous mass 
rises up, rugged with many rocks, 
which either bruise the body to 
death, or hurry it down still more 


in 


violently. ‘The points projecting 
from its sides, and the gloomy 
of its vast height, are 


This place is chosen 


prospect 
truly horrid. 
in particular, that the criminals 
may not require to be thrown down 
more than It lost 
much of its ancient majesty, and is 


once.” has 
now only about seventy feet in 
height. 

The nearly-deserted site of the 
ancient city, tormerly covered with 
so many monuments of grandeur, 
now presents to the eye little ex- 
cept massive walls, substructures, 
and other architectural fragments, 
—a scene of sublime desolation, scarcely 
relieved by the villas, gardens, and vine- 
vards with which it is interspersed. “ The 
publie and private edifices,” says Poggius, 
‘which were founded for eternity, lie 
prostrate, naked, broken, like the 
limbs of a mighty giant; and the ruin is 


and 
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still more visible, from the stupendous 
relics that have survived the injuries of 
time and fortune.” 

From the numerous inundations of the 
Tiber, the consequent deposition of mud, 
and the ruins of fallen edifices, the general 
level of the ground in Rome has been so 
much elevated, that the lower parts of the 
ancient buildings have been buried, in 
some instances, to the depth of more than 
twenty feet. The French, when formerly 
masters of the city, and also some enterpris- 
ing individuals, have removed the accumu- 
lation of earth and rubbish from 
several of the principal buildings, 
so that they are now entirely ex- 
posed to the view of the spectator 
when near; but from their being 
so much below the present sur- 
face, the distant effect remains as 
before. The elevation of the 
ground over the whole extent of 
the city, generally to the height 
of from fourteen to twenty feet, 
and the many little hills that have 
risen in of the 
Campus Martius, especially on 
the sites of theaters and baths, 
and other buildings, 
sufficiently indicate how great a 
mass of ruins must lie interred be- 
neath. In this artificial soil, few 
excavations have been made with- 


various parts 


extensive 


out some interesting discovery ; 

and it has frequently happened that in sink- 
ing a well, or opening the foundations of a 
private house, the artisans have been stop- 
ped by the interposition of a pillar or an obe- 
lisk. An obelisk is said to have been three 
times discovered, and as often buried again 
in rubbish, before it was raised by Bene- 
diet. The pavement of the Forum is well 
known to exist about fourteen feet under 
the present level, and several of the ther- 
me, or baths, still remain unopened. ‘The 


Portico of ‘Trajan lies nearly twenty feet | 


foundations of churches and 
What a field then is here for 


under the 
convents. 


future discoveries! Mines hitherto unex- | 


plored may yet yield abundantly their 
treasures of art. 
The palaces of the nobility are very 


numerous, of princely magnitude, and of 
imposing style. ‘They contain vast courts, 
ranges of spacious apartments, 
of which the Romans can boast a greater 
number than the people of any other capi- 


and long 


tal in the world; but as to splendor, neat- | 


ness, and comfort, most of them are sadly 
deficient. ‘The walls of the palaces are 
of Tiburtine stone, and the pillars and 
staircases are frequently of marble and 
other costly materials, but the scanty fur- 
niture is clumsy and old, the floor of the 
apartment is often of unvarnished brick, 
the curtains and tapestry are dingy, and a 
general want of cleanliness is frequently 
observable. The men-servants are often 
numerous in the hall; but they are dirty, 
lazy, and ill-paid. Passing through the 
| long suites of vast and lofty apartments, 








FARNESE 


PALACE, 


Cal 


| the visitor sees here and there marble ta- 
| bles, fine paintings, and heavy gilt chairs, 
but nothing resembling the French salon 
or boudoir, or the English drawing-room. 
The ground-floor is either let as shops, or 
used for coach-houses, stables, kitchens, 
or other menial offices ; and the windows 
are guarded by a strong iron grating, with 
no glass behind, which gives to the lower 
part of a Roman palace the appearance of 
a prison. Several of these buildings are 
partly let to lodgers, and the owners oc- 
cupy only one floor, or part of a floor; the 
| building being too large for the occupation 

of a single family, except that of a baron, 
| with his numerous dependents, in feudal 





times. The higher and wealthier Roman 
nobles, the Borghese, Colonna, Doria, 


| Rospigliosi, and others, however, still re- 
| tain somewhat of that feudal state, though 
| their feudal jurisdiction is utterly lost. 
The villas of the Roman nobility, of 
which there are several within the city 
walls, are more pleasant than their pal- 
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aces. The splendid residences of the 
modern Romans form a chain of connec- 
tion, serving as they do to unite the pres- 
ent race with their proud predecessors of 
classical The Roman 
palace differs greatly from the ancient 
Roman house deseribed in our last num- 


times. modern 


ber; but the villa reminds us of the coun- 
try residence of the wealthy in the old 
In both, the same taste for mag- 
These 


ages. 
nificence is discoverable. villas 
have generally their fronts toward Rome, 
whose splendid horizon finely harmonizes 
with the pomp of their architecture, and 
the rich marble statues, pillars, vases, and 
fountains, with which they are decorated. 
The gardens, though regularly laid out, 
are not monotonous; hor are they made 
like English parks, for the effect of scene- 
ry withing but to supply quiet walks, 
from which there may be an enjoyment of 
the splendid scenery without. 

We next direct to the 
Move or Hapriay, known now-a-days, to 


our attention 
mere newspaper readers, as the Castle of 
St. Angelo, by its connection with the 
modern history of the city. It was de- 
signed by the emperor Hadrian as a mau- 
soleum, in imitation, it is thought, of that 
of Augustus, which stood at a short dis- 
tance, on the opposite or left bank of the 
Tiber. It built about A. D. 130, 
within the gardens of Domitia, the aunt 
of Nero, and is 
Campus Martius by the Pons Ehius. 


Was 


now connected with the 
Like 
its prototype, the Mole of Hadrian was 


circular; it consisted of three stories, 
each considerably smaller in diameter than 
the one below it. and the whole resting on 
a square basement. It was built of Parian 
the 


basement is formed being joined alternate- 


marble ; square stones of which the 
ly to each other, without the aid of any 
cement. It is supposed that the first and 
second stories were adorned with columns 
and statues around their circumference of 
superior workmanship, and probably from 
the chisel of Praxiteles or Lysippus. 
This building was used as a sepuleher 
by several succeeding emperors ; and about 
five hundred years after its erection, it was 
converted into a fortress by Belisarius, 
during his memorable defense of Rome 
against Vitiges, king of the Goths. At 
this time, its statues and other ornaments 
were used as missiles, and hurled on the 
heads of the besiegers ; for their recovery, 
the Tiber was afterward dragged, though 
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fruitlessly—for the statues, previously to 
being employed in lieu of weapons, were 
broken in pieces. The history of this 
edifice has been exceedingly eventful. It 
has been entirely stripped of its marbles, 
and to it many modern additions have been 
made. Urban VI. even attempted to de- 
molish it; and, for a long time, it was the 
prison of Rome. On the excavation of 
its interior, some beautiful specimens of 
sculpture were discovered. It was once 
considered an extremely strong position, 
but improved military tacties have stripped 
it of this character. 

very Easter Monday there is a splen- 
fire-works trom the Castle 

The signal for their com- 
given by a cannon-shot, a 


did display of 
of St. Aneelo. 
mencement 1s 
little after ten at night, which is instantly 
followed by the simultaneous explosion of 
three thousand sky-rockets, expanding in 
their flight in the form of a sheaf of corn. 
“T had seen,” says a traveler, “an explo- 
sion of fifteen thousand rockets at once in 
the gardens of Peterhoff; but they did not 
produce a twentieth part of the effeet of 
this one-fifth of their number, thus skill- 
fully managed, and shooting upward. <A 
beautiful eross-fire of all sorts of fire-works 
ensues, and the scene terminates with an- 
other flight of rockets, 
similar to that with which it commenced.” 


three thousand 
The huge mass of the castle seems, in- 
deed, a voleano, pouring a ceaseless deluge 
and all around, 


of fire above, beneath, 


while the Tiber in front glows vividly, like 


| a sheet of fire. 


The effect of a very large number of 
open spaces ealled Prazze, is truly pieas- 
ing, especially as the streets are so crooked 
and The Navona is re- 
markable as indicating the site of the an- 
cient Cireus Agonalis, of which it. still 


close. Piazza 


retains the form. It is about seven hun- 
dred and fifty feet in length; and in the 
center stands an Egyptian obelisk, fifty- 
four feet high, and resting on a rock which 
is forty feet in height. Close to this pi- 
azza is a small space, which derives its 
name from the well-known torso, called 
the statue of Pasquin, a mutilated frag- 
ment of an ancient marble statue, found 
here in the sixteenth century. Its modern 
name is aseribed to the tailor Pasquin, 
whose shop, just opposite, was the rendez- 
vous of all the gossips and wits of the 
city. The term pasquinade perpetuates 


his fame. There was formerly another 
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statue, called Marferio, which enjoyed a 
similar celebrity. It used to be selected 
as the answerer of the satirical sayings 
which emanated from Pasquino; and be- 
tween the two, an entertaining dialogue 
was occasionally kept up, seldom, howev- 
er, very complimentary to the parties con- 
cerned, among whom the pope did not 
escape. Marferio was silenced many 
years ago by one of the popes, who shut 
him up in the court-yard of the Capitoline 
Museum. ‘The same pope is said to have 
wished to treat Pasquino in the same way ; 
but the marquis to whom he belonged in- 
terposed, and his descendants are still ob- 
liged to pay a fine if any scandal be found 
affixed to the statue. 
Adrian VI. with the libels affixed to it, 
that he ordered the statue to be burned, 
and the ashes to be thrown into the Tiber ; 
but his witty companion Suessano saved 


Seven of these churches, which are 


| called basilicas, are supposed to possess a 


| peculiar sanctity. 
| from their being generally formed out of 





So offended was | 


Their name is derived 


the basilice of ancient Rome, a kind of 
building which served as a court of law, 
and an exchange, or place of meeting for 
merchants and men of business. The seven 
basilicas are—St. Peter’s, Santa Maria 
Maggiore, St. John Lateran, and Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme, which are within 
the walls ; and St. Paul’s, St. Lorenzo, and 
St. Sebastian’s, which are without them. 

In whatever direction the traveler en- 
ters Rome, his eye catches the sublime 
dome of St. Peter’s towering upward into 
the blue firmament, inviting his approach 


from afar, and exciting the impatience 


Pasquino by saying that the ashes would | 
turn to frogs in the bottom of the river, | 


and croak even louder than before. 

Pius VI., whose pontificate lasted from 
1775 to 1800, was possessed with a re- 
markable passion for recording his own 
glory by the constant inscription, Munifi- 
centia Pui Sexti,—* By the munificence of 
Pius VI.” 
existing in Rome, and the pagnotta, or 
little roll, always sold for about three 
cents, having shrunk to most lamentable 
smallness, one of them was found one 
morning in the hand of Pasquino, having 
a scroll fixed to it, with the words Mu- 
nificentia Pi Sexti. This is a specimen 
of the world-known wit—the * Pasquin- 
ades”’—of this noted statue. 

The churches in Rome, like the days of 
the year, are three hundred and sixty-five. 
Their internal arrangements have a strik- 
ing uniformity of character, however dif- 
ferent the edifices may be in point of 


A season of great scarcity 


building and decoration. 
generally formed by areades; over these 
there are sometimes grated recesses, but 
never open galleries. ‘The choir termin- 
ates in a curve, which is the grand field 
of decoration, and is loaded with orna- 
The high 
altar stands in the middle of the cross. 
In the transepts are usually the chapels 


ments in brass and marble. 


| Mount, on 
| . 
head of a 


extraordinary 


| are 


Their aisles are | 


of the Holy Sacrament and of the Virgin | 


Those of the saints are ranged on 


Mary. 


the sides ; and each being raised by a dif- 


ferent family, has an architecture of its 
own, and at variance with the edifice. 


which he must feel, on a first visit, to en- 
ter the far-famed city. It may be seen 
from the hills of Baccano, on the north; 
from the Lower Apennines, on the east ; 
the voleanic ridges of the Alban 
the south ; and from the mast- 
ship in the Tyrrhene Gulf, on 
the west. At all these points it rises up 
from the broad flat of the Campagna, to 
distinguished prominence ; while the seven 
hills, and other elevations of the vicinity, 
are but as ridges or breaks, scarcely more 
perceptible than so many distant waves of 
the sea. Standing on the western side of 
the Tiber, the great bulk of the city being 
on the opposite side, it seems to reign in 
solitary majesty over all the dead and 
generally uncultivated level which sur- 
rounds the city, and is, perhaps, never so 
impressive an object as when thus beheld. 

On the evening of certain festivals an 
spectacle presented. 
Soon after sunset the whole exterior of 
St. Peter’s is occupied by workmen, who 
seen climbing in all directions, along 
ribs of the dome, the lantern above it, 
the gilded globe, and even the cross by 
which it is surmounted. The pediment 
in front, the colossal statues, the very 
acanthus leaves of the Corinthian capitals, 
swarm with adventurous men carrying 
lights, who, by means of ropes, are slid 
and swung with great rapidity from one 
point to another of the edifice. They 
have been compared to the fire-flies of 
America, on a_ hot evening. 
The result is soon manifest: the whole 
surface of St. Peter’s, and the colonnade 
before it, shine with the mild effulgence 


from 


is 


the 


. 


summers 


| of fifty thousand paper lanterns; and at a 
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particular signal, the whole edifice bursts 
at once into absolute flames. This is ef- 
fected by means of pans full of pitch and 


pine shavings, thrust out from all parts of 


the edifice. ‘The spectacle is wonderful, 
but of short duration. 

The ascent to the top of the building is 
by a broad paved road, too curved for car- 
riages, but of so gentle an elevation that 
visitors very frequently ascend and de- 
seend in perfect safety; and there is a 
constant passage of mules upon it, bearing 
stone and lime for the repairs of the exte- 
rior. The roof seems like a little village 
of workmen, who are continually engaged 
in repairs ; and the two octagonal cupolas, 
with the eighteen smaller ones of the side 
chapels, which are not distinguishable 
from below, are here found to be of great 
size. The houses and workshops of the 
men, and a fountain of water which is al- 
ways flowing, increase the illusion of the 
scene; and, as the enormous leads are 
traversed, it seems almost impossible to 
believe that the visitor is walking on the 
summit of a building. A long series of 
passages and staireases leads from the 
root to the different stages of the dome, 
between its double walls, and 
opening on the 
which the vistor may look down on the 
altar. It is from this spot that the stu- 


pendous size and proportions of the build- 


winding 


internal galleries. from 


The people 


ing ean best be appreciated. 
moving on the pavement beneath scarcely 


PETER’S CHURCH. 


. 


look like human beings; and the mosaies 
of the dome, which appear even delicate 
below, are found to be executed in an ex- 
ceedingly coarse style, but the only one 
that would produce any effect at so great 
a distance from beneath. From the ex- 
ternal gallery already mentioned, there are 
staircases leading to the hall, on the exte- 
rior of which is a balustrade invisible from 
below, from which a prospect may be en- 
joyed which is said to be one of the finest in 
Kurope. Rome and its desolate Campagna 
are spread out before the eye like a map, 
and there is scarcely an object of interest 
that small 
iron ladder reaches to the top of the cross 
In the middle 
of the sixteenth century, Carlo Fontana 


cannot be distinguished. A 


which surmounts the ball. 


drew up a statement of the sums of money 
that had been expended on it, principally 
from the value of the materials; the total 
amounted, exelusive of four hundred and 
five thousand four hundred and fifty-three 
pounds of bronze used in constructing the 
chair of St. Peter, and the confessional, 
to 47,151,450,000,000° of 
$58,000,000 of our money. 

The length of the interior of this edifice 
is six hundred and nine feet from wall to 
wall; but if the thickness of the 
and the depth of the portico be included, 


seudi, or about 


walls 


the length is seven hundred and twenty- 
The width of the nave 
to the 


two English feet. 
is ninety-one feet, and its height 


top of the vault is one hundred and fifty- 
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two feet. The length of the transepts is 
four hundred and forty-five feet. The | 
proportion of marble, much of which is 
ancient, and the varieties of which are of 
the greatest rarity and beauty, is indeed | 
astonishing. The ceiling is composed of 
gilt stuecos on a white ground. The pi- 
lasters between the arches of the nave are 
not of marble, but of stucco; their height 
is eighty-three feet, and in their recesses 
are statues of the founders of various re- 
ligious orders. ‘The side-aisles are about 
twenty-one feet in width, and opposite to 
each arch of the nave is a chapel recessed 
back from these aisles. Mosaic work and 
the richest marbles are scattered about 
these chapels with the greatest profusion ; 
and almost all of them contain pictures 
executed in mosaic. The central nave is 
universally regarded as surpassingly grand | 
and sublime. Highty-nine feet in breadth, 
and one hundred and fifty-two feet high, 
it is flanked on either side by a nobie | 
areade, the piers of which are deco- 
rated with niches, and fluted Corinthian | 
pilasters. A semicircular vault, highly 
enriched with sunken panels, sculptures, 
and various gilded ornaments, is thrown | 











across from one side to the other, producing j 
the most splendid effect. The interior of 
St. Peter’s is never seen to so great ad- | 
vantage, as when, on the evening of Good 
Friday, it is lighted solely by an immense | 
cross of lamps, suspended in the center | 
under the dome. These lamps shed a | 
liquid brillianey on the vast space; while 
a pale and uncertain light, diminishing in | 
proportion to its distance from the focus 
of the cross, fills the rest of the edifice, 
vailing, but revealing with wonderful ef- 


fect, the colossal statues on the tombs, 
and the crowds of human beings there as- 
sembled, shrunk into pygmies. The idea 
of this illumination is ascribed to Michael 
Angelo; and while it continues, the stately 
columns and pilasters seem to swell in size, 
the roofs and the dome to attain an unusual 
elevation, and the vast dimensions of the 
whole edifice to become still more colossal. 


Immediately under the dome stands the 
Baldacchino, or canopy, which covers the 
high altar, beneath which, tradition says 
that the body of St. Peter reposes,—a 
tradition, however, which is utterly desti- 
tute of authority. ‘The canopy is said to 
be one hundred and twenty-two feet high ; 
and is commonly stated to be equal in 
height to that of the Farnese Palace,—one 
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of the loftiest in Rome. It is constructed 
almost entirely of bronze, and the orna- 
ments are chiefly gilt. 

Near the Baldacchino, and against the 
last pillar of the nave, stands the statue 
of St. Peter, which was cast by order of 
Leo out of the bronze of the statue of 
Jupiter Capitolinus, but has much more 
the appearance of iron. The usual form, 
without which no Roman Catholie will 
pass this statue, is to kiss the foot two or 


| three times, pressing the forehead against 


it between each salutation ; some will re- 
peat the process much oftener. The right 
foot projects for this purpose, and part of 
it is actually worn away by this supersti- 
tious ceremony. Cicero, describing a 
statue of Hercules at Agrigentum, says :-— 
“His mouth and chin were somewhat 
worn, because in their prayers and thanks- 
givings, they were accustomed hot only to 
worship, but to kiss it;” and the identity 
between the pagan and papal practice, in 
the instance before us, will be at once ap- 
parent. 

The view of the interior is the best near 
the bronze statue of Peter, especially if 
the beams of the sun are playing on its 
gorgeous magnificence. It is difficult to 


add up the objects that form the vast and 


astonishing aggregate. There towers 
aloft the noble dome, with its various co- 
lossal paintings in mosaic, of angels, 
prophets, and apostles; the latter in the 
spandrils, at least twenty-five feet in height. 
In the transept of the cross, the sepulchral 
monuments of the popes, splendid pictures 
in mosaic, scarcely distinguishable from 
the finest paintings, and grand columns of 
marble, porphyry, and granite, the gigan- 
tie supporters of the dome, each of which, 


were it hollow, would contain hundreds of 


people, strike on the eye. The great al- 
tar of Corinthian brass, the height of 


' which equals that of the highest palace in 


Rome, with its twisted columns wreathed 
with olive; the hundred brazen lamps 
continually burning around the tomb of the 
patron saint, with its gilded bronze gate, 
enriched to the utmost by various orna- 
ments; the colossal statues of saints in 
niches at least thirteen feet high; the va- 
rious and precious stones which enamel 
the walls of the building; the richness of 
the ornamented roof; the massive silver 
lamps; the chair of St. Peter, supported 
by two statues of great magnitude; and 
the hangings of crimson silk, constitute a 
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whole which is not to be paralleled on the 
face of the earth. 

So much then for this marvelous struc- 
ture as a work of art. 


pearance of the interior has 


The general ap- | 
been thus | 


described: “ A noisy school for children 
in one corner; a sermon preached to a | 
| sixty-five Persian, one Samaritan, thirteen 


movable audience at another; a concert in 
this chapel; a ceremony half interrupted 
by the distant sounds of the same music | 


in another quarter; a ceaseless 


sauntering along the nave, and circulating 


crowd | 


through all the aisles ; listeners and gaz- | 


ers walking, sitting, kneeling; some rub- | 


bing their foreheads against the worn toes 
of the bronze statue of St. Peter, others 
smiling at them; confessors in boxes ab- 
solving penitents; daguais de place ex- 
pounding pictures ; and all these individual 
objects and actions lost amidst grandeur 


| 


and beauty, which delights and distracts | 


the eye. Such is the interior of this glo- 


rious edifice,—the mall or public common | 


of Rome; 

perhaps, the last which it inspires.” 
North of St. Peter’s, and therefore on 

the right hand of the spectator, looking on 


its principal front, stands an enormous | 


mass of building, bearing the name of the 
Palace of the Vatican,—the state palace 
of the popes, though not their actual place 
of residence. Paul III. was the first pope 
who took up his residence in the Quirinal 
Palace the Monte Cavallo; and his 
suecessors have followed his example, 


on 


leaving the Vatican for the celebration of 
ceremonies. 

In an architectural sense, the term pal- 
ace is scarcely applicable to the Vatican, 
as, instead of consisting of one regular 
pile, it is deseribed as presenting only a 
shapeless mass of buildings, almost over- 


topping its neighbor, St. Peter’s. Its ae- 


but religious sentiments are, | 
| possess little of the ancient Roman blood, 


tual dimensions exceed those of the Louvre | 


and Tuileries united. 
courts with porticos, eight grand, and two 
hundred The whol 
pile of buildings erected by several popes, 


There are twenty 
small, staircases. 


together with the gardens, is said to com 
prise a circumference of some miles, an 
ape 

ments vary from four thousand four hun- 


the accounts of the number of its 
dred and twenty-two to thirteen thousand. 
The paintings and statues preserved in 
the building, together with its prodigious 
library, have raised the fame of the Vati- 
ean above that of every other palace 
the world. 





We cannot pause to glance even at its 
art collections. Its library, at present, 
contains, in the Oriental department, five 
hundred and ninety Hebrew, seven hun- 
dred and eighty-seven Arabic, eighty Cop- 
tic, seventy-one Ethiopic, four hundred 
and fifty-nine Syriac, sixty-four ‘Turkish, 


Armenian, two Iberian, twenty-two Indian, 
ten Chinese, and eighteen Sclavonie man- 
uscripts. The amount of the whole col- 
lection of Greek, Latin, and Oriental man- 
uscripts is twenty-three thousand five 
hundred and eighty,—the finest in the 
world. The number of printed books is 
more than thirty thousand. 

But we linger too long amidst these 
public splendors. Let look, though 
but briefly, at the actual life around us. 
We have seen the old Roman living and 
moving among his temples and monuments. 
How does the modern one bear himself 
amidst his churches and solemn ruins 2 

The modern inhabitants of Rome ean 


us 


and are generally, indeed, of a very mixed 
The men of the laboring and mid- 


dle classes are usually robust and 


race. 
good- 
looking, but what is called the Roman face 
is rare. ‘The women are good-looking in 
early life; but, as years increase, present 
a less comely appearance, and, in old age, 
have a haggard cast of countenance. The 
men wear very wide cloaks, wrapping 
round like a Seoteh plaid ; pieces of cloth 
tied with cords about the legs, instead of 
stockings ; sandals on their feet; and hats 
The 


women commonly wear a scarlet spencer 


having crowns like a sugar-loaf. 


with sleeves, and for a head-dress, a piece 
of white linen, thickened on the crown by 
numerous folds, with the end hanging 
down behind to the shoulders. 

The Romans are generally very sober, 
fond of their children, social in their hab- 
On the 
her hand, truth is not regarded when it 
False 
evidence may easily be purchased for 
courts of law. To cheat is a common 
practice in every grade, and the act, when 


its, and obliging to strangers. 


militates against personal interests. 


fone cleverly, is often regarded with com- 
placency, and told with pride. The judges 
and funetionaries of all kinds are said to 
A picture of distressing 
immorality is thus disclosed. A common 
vice at Rome is want of cleanliness. It is 
The monks have 


be very corrupt. 


chargeable on all classes. 








often a disgusting appearance. Some of the 
most interesting objects are absolutely inac- 
cessible from the accumulation of filth, and, 
according to a recent visitor, “ the streets, 
public places, houses, and the persons of the | 
bulk of the population would all be improved | 
by scrubbing, washing, and combing.” 
“The national character,” says Forsyth, 
“is the most ruined thing in Rome. ‘The 
character of the common people is usually 
locked up, yet subject to strange escapes. 
They can make long sacrifices to a distant 
pleasure. Thousands starve during the 
whole month of September, to provide for 
one extravagant feast in October, at Monte 
Testaccio. Though timidly cautious in 
ordinary transactions, they are desperate | 
at play. This passion, pervading every 
rank, finds all the lotteries of Italy open 
at Rome. Many eall religion in to the aid 
of gambling. ‘They resort to San Gio- 
vanni Decollato, a church devoted to con- 
demned criminals, and try to ecateh in 
prayer certain divine intimations of the 
lucky ticket. Their resentments can lie 
brooding for years before they start out. 
Boys fly to stones, and men to the clasp- 
knife; but the most desperate ruffian 
abstains from fire-arms. ‘l'o shoot your 
enemy is held to be atrocious; to plunge 
a stiletto into his back, a proof of spirit.” 
According to the statisties of the Ro- 
mans, there are in the Papal States six 
archbishops, seventy-two and 
fifty thousand inferior clergy, to two and 
a half millions of people. Thus, through 
these territories there is an 
for every fifty people, and in the city of 
Rome there is one to every thirty. The 
modern religion is scarcely more than the 
ancient paganism in disguise. One idol 
has been pulled down only to make room 
for another; the change has been in the 
name, rather than in the object of worship. 
The little temple of Vesta near the Tiber, 
described in our former article, is now 
possessed by the Madonna of the Sun; 
that of Fortuna Virilis, by Mary, the 
Egyptian; that of Saturn, where the pub- 
lie treasure was anciently kept, by St. 
Adrian; that of Romulus and Remus, in 
the Via Sacra, by two brothers, Cosmus 
and Damianus; and that of Antonine the 
Godly, by Lawrence the Saint. The first 
thing that a stranger notices on entering 
the churches, is the use of incense, a cus- 
tom derived directly from paganism, whose 
temples and altars are seldom mentioned 
Vou. I, No. 4.—W 


bishops, 


ecclesiastic 
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without the epithet of perfumed or in- 


censed. “In some of the principal 
churches,” says Middleton, “where you 
have before you, in one view, a great num- 
ber of altars, and all of them smoking at 
once with steams of incense, how natural 
is it to imagine one’s self transported into 
the temple of some heathen divinity !” 
To adopt the words of Mr. Matthews :— 
“ Some traces of the old heathen supersti- 
tions are constantly peeping out from under 
What is the 
modern worship of saints and images, but 
a revival of the old adoration paid to 
heroes and demi-gods ? or what the nuns, 
with their vow of celibacy, but a new edi- 
tion of the Vestal virgins? Wherever we 
turn, indeed, all is old, and nothing new. 
Instead of tutelary gods, we find patron 
saints and guardian angels, and the canon- 
ization of a saint is but another term for 
the apotheosis of a hero. ‘The very same 
piece of brass which the old Romans 
adored, now with a new head on its shoul- 


ders,—like an old friend with a new face,— 


is worshiped with equal devotion by the 
modern Italian. It is really surprising to 
see with what apparent fervor of devotion, 
all ranks, and ages, and sexes, kneel to, 
and kiss the toe of this brazen image. 
They rub their foreheads against it, and 
press it with their lips with the most rever- 
ential regard. I have sat by the hour, to 
see the crowds of people who flock in to 
perform this ceremony,—waiting for their 
turn to kiss; and yet the Catholic would 
laugh at the Mussulman, who performs a 
pilgrimage to Mecea, to wash the holy 
pavement, and kiss the black stone of the 
Kaaba,—which, like his own St. Peter, is 
also a relic of heathenism.” 

A stranger will not be more surprised 
at the number of lamps, or wax-lights, 
burning before the altars, than that of 
offerings, or votive gifts, suspended all 
around them in consequence of vows made 
in the time of danger, or of some deliver- 
ance from evil. So common, perhaps, 
was this practice among pagans, that no 
custom is so frequently mentioned by their 
writers; and “many of their votive of- 
ferings,” says Montfaucon, “ are preserved 
to this day in the cabinets of the curious : 
namely, images of metal, stone, or clay, as 
well as legs, arms, and other parts of the 
body, which had formerly been hung up in 
their temples, in testimony of some divine 
favor or cure” (supposed to be) “ effected 
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by their tutelar deity, in that particular 
member.” 

Nearly the same scenes strike the eye 
of the visitor as he passes from church to 
church. In the darkness of the building, 
the dimly-burning lamps, the people kneel- 
ing here and there, the priest, on whose 
back a large cross is embroidered, the pic- 
tures of saints and of the Virgin, often 
gaily adorned, and the chanting, drowsy 
and monotonous,—there is, whatever may 
be the style or wealth of the edifice, a 
strange similitude. Equally heartless is 
the prevalent feeling of the attendants. 
The lips utter words, but the mind wan- 
ders to objects not referred to in them. 
The his muttered 


beggar will stop in 


prayers to ask an alms, and the teacher of 


musie will rise from her knees to offer the 
lingering visitors her ecard; each of them 
then returning to the interrupted Ave Ma- 
rias or Pater Nosters. 

Thus a staircase in Rome, said to have 
been brought from Pilate’s house, and to 
have been stained by the Redeemer’s 
blood, is climbed by multitudes of devo- 
tees, who vainly suppose that they thereby 
Altars, to which are 
attributed peculiar sanctity, are thus in- 


render God service. 


seribed, “ Every mass performed at this 
Va- 


rious are the crosses in Rome, the kissing 


altar, frees a soul from purgatory.” 


of which is said to confer an indulgence 
for some specified time. In the center of 
the Colosseum, this act secures, it is said, 


And 


in another part of that edifice, a cross ona 


an indulgence for one hundred days. 


marble slab bears the inscription, “ Who 
kisses this cross shall be entitled to two 
hundred and forty days’ indulgence.” 
Another instance of superstition, as per- 
vading all ranks, must not be omitted. 
The chureh of the Ara Celi, supposed to 
be built on the site of the old temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius, is approached on one 
side by a long steep flight of steps. Here 
the ceremonies of the Nativity and Epiph- 
any are performed with more imposing 
splendor than at any others, because this 
church possesses what is styled a miracu- 
lous Bambino; to the sight of which great 
multitudes 
ingly, especially at the season of Christmas, 


resort. ‘The chapel aceord- 
is arranged after the manner of a theater, 
where the scene of the nativity is repre- 
sented by a group of figures the size of 
life, carefully disposed, and brilliantly 


illuminated. In the foreground, on the 
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left-hand side, painted in natural colors, 
and dressed in real garments, is a wooden 
figure of the Virgin, kneeling at the side 
of a cradle or litter, in which the infant 
Saviour appears reposing on the ground, 
accompanied on the right-hand side by 
Joseph, and the wise men of the East, 
kneeling in the attitude of adoration. The 
principal object of the group is represented 
by the miraculous Bambino, a wooden 
image, said to have been made of a tree 
that grew on the Mount of Olives; it now 
appears lying on its back, with the feet 
toward the spectator. The figure, about 
the size of a child of two years old, with 
cheeks remarkably full and round, painted 
red and white, like the cheeks of a doll, 
wears on its head a gilded crown sparkling 
with jewels, and is enveloped with swad- 
dling clothes of scarlet and gold, which, 
after the Italian fashion, eonceal the whole 


| body like the cerements of a mummy. 


So great is the concourse of people, es- 
pecially at the Christmas festival, that, 
“for three, four, or five days, while the 
Bambino is being exhibited, it is impossi- 
ble to penetrate the compact mass of peo- 
ple gathered round about, or even catch a 
glimpse of the object, without very con- 
siderable exertion; while the gaiety of 
manner and lively costume of the peas- 
antry, who form two-thirds of the multi- 
tude, impart in no little degree the char- 
acter of a secular entertainment to the 
religious ceremony ; so much so, that the 
hundred and twenty-four steps leading to 
the entrance are all day crowded with a 
moving mass, ascending and descending, 
of women in white caps and red and white 
bodices, all with step as light and faces as 
smiling as if going to, or coming from a 
theater; and there, on either 
side, as well as on the broad platform on 
the summit, small temporary stalls are 
erected, where plain and adorned engrav- 
ings of the Bambino are not only exposed 


here and 


for sale at various prices, but urged upon 
the public by the venders with the same 
steady importunity as play-bills in the 
The 
superstitious belief in the miraculous qual- 
ities of the Bambino is entertained to an 
extraordinary degree among the Roman 
inhabitants—not confined only to the lower 
classes, but participated almost in an equal 
degree by the most exalted. Even in- 
stances occur, and not unfrequently, where 
the heads of noble houses, influenced by 


neighborhood of the opera-house. 
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the hope of relief to be obtained through | honor and noblest happiness. Hope proves 


its divine agency, in cases of mortal ail- 
ment, make application to the friars of the 
convent, and by special request cause the 


figure to be transported to the chamber of | 


“Ty 


a dying member of the family. 
chanced,” says Sir George Head, “ to 
meet the Bambino on one such occasion, 
on its way to the chamber of the afflicted 
person, whither it was conveyed in an ordi- 
nary hired carriage, covered with a scarlet 
cloth, and resting on the knees of two 
Franciscan friars, who sat apart in each 
corner of the vehicle. 

“Once, during the Christmas festival, 
entering into conversation with a well- 
dressed and intelligent-looking Italian of 
the middle class, whom I met among the 
crowd, and asking him questions on the 
subject, he assured me, in the gravest tone 
and manner possible, that the miraculous 
cures performed in Rome by the Bambino 
were more than he could mention.” 


While superstition, and that of the | 


grossest kind, is thus so painfully appar- 
ent, it can excite no surprise that skepti- 
cism should generally prevail. 


When 


tianity from the earliest times. 


Luther visited Rome, he was shocked by | 
the infidelity of the priesthood, which | 
they were not ashamed to avow even in | 


the celebration of mass. ‘The same state 
of thought and feeling has been continued 
to the present day. 
and the educated in the middle and upper 


ranks of all ages, are generally Deists. 


They go once a year to confession to 
avoid scandal, but speak with contempt of 
the mummeries and impostures they daily 
witness. 

Such are a few glimpses of modern 
Rome. We lift not the vail of still darker 
moral scenes. Suffice it to say, that while 
the more ostensible enormities of the ancient 
heathenism have passed away, the actual 
every-day morals of the people are little, if 
anything, above the vices of the ancient city. 

ae er 7 a 
A BEAUTIFUL METEOR. 
i OPE is a beautiful meteor; like the 
rainbow, it is not only lovely because 
of its seven rich and radiant stripes—it is 


the memorial of a covenant entered into | 


between man and his Maker, telling us we 
were born for immortality ; destined, unless 
we sepulchre our greatness, to the highest 





They have | 
been the twin oifsprings of corrupt Chris- | 


The young Romans, 
| that wait on the Lord shall renew their 


| man deathless ; it is the struggle of the 


soul breaking loose from what is perish- 
able, and attesting her eternity ; and when 
the eye of the mind is turned upon Christ 
delivered for our offenses, and raised again 
for our justification, the unsubstantial and 
deceitful character is taken away from 
hope. Hope is one of the prime pieces of 
that armor of proof in which the believer 
is arrayed; for Paul tells us to take for a 
helmet the hope of salvation. It is not 
good that a man hope for wealth, since 
riches profit not in the day of wrath; and 
it is not good that he hope for human 
honors, since the mean and mighty go 
down to the same burial. But it is good 
that he hope for salvation. The meteor 
then gathers like a golden halo around his 
head, and, as he presses forward in the 
battle-time, no weapon of the Evil One can 
pierce through that helmet. It is good, 
then, that he hope; it is good, also, that 
he quietly wait. There is much prom- 
ised in Scripture to the waiting upon God. 
Men wish an immediate answer to prayer, 
and think themselves forgotten unless the 
reply be instantaneous. It is a great mis- 
take. The delay is often part, and a great 
part of the answer. It exercises faith, 
and hope, and patience; and what better 
thing can be done for us than strengthen- 
ing those graces to whose growth shall be 
proportioned the splendors of immortality ? 
It is good, then, that we wait. “ They 


strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles: they shall run and not be 
weary ; and they shall walk and not faint.” 
—H. Melville. 
Oricin or THE Worp “ BLackeuarps.” 
—In all great houses, but particularly in 
royal residences, there were a num- 
ber of mean and dirty dependents, whose 
office it was to attend the woodyard, scul- 
leries, &c. Of these, (for in the lowest 
depth there was a lower still,) the most 


| forlorn wretches seem to have been select- 


ed to carry coals to the kitchen, halls, &e. 
To this smutty regiment, who attended the 
progresses, and rode in the carts with the 
pots and kettles, which, with every other 
article of furniture, were then moved from 
palace to palace, the people, in derision, 
gave the name of blackguards—a term 
since become sufficiently familiar,and nev- 
er before properly explained. 
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MUHREE causes have especially excited 

the discontent of mankind; and, by 
impelling us to seek for remedies for the 
irremediable, have bewildered us in a maze 
of madness and error. ‘These are death, 
toil, and ignorance of the future—the doom 
of man upon this sphere, and for which he 
shows his antipathy by his love of life, 
lus longing for abundance, and his craving 
curiosity to pierce the secrets of the days 
The first led to 
imagine that they find means to 
avoid death, or, failing in this, that they 


to come. has many 


might 


might, nevertheless, so prolong existence 
as to reckon it by centuries instead of 
units. 
long continued and still pursued, for the 
elixir vita, or water of life, which has led 
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| megistus. 


From this sprang the search, so | 


thousands to pretend to it and millions to | 


believe in it. 
search for the philosopher’s stone, which 


From the second sprang the 


was to create plenty by changing all metals 
into gold; and from the third, the sciences 
of astrology, divination, and their divisions 


The above article is condensed from Mac- 
kay’s Memoirs of Delusions. * 





of necromancy, chiromancy, au- 
gury, with all their train of signs, 
portents, and omens. 

For more than a thousand 
years the art of alchemy capti- 
vated many noble spirits, and 
was believed in by millions. 
Its origin is involved in obseu- 
rity. of its devotees 
have claimed for it an antiquity 
coeval with the creation of man 


Some 


himself; others, again, would 
trace it no further back than 
the time of Noah. Vincent de 
Beauvais indeed, that 
all the antediluvians must have 


argues, 


possessed a knowledge of  al- 
chemy; and particularly cites 
Noah as having been acquainted 
with the elixir vite, or he could 
not have lived to so prodigious 
an and have begotten 
children when upward of five 
hundred, Lenglet du Fresnoy, 
in his History of the Hermetic 
Philosophy, says :—* Most of 
them pretended that Shem, or 
Chem, the son of Noah, was an 
adept in the art, and thought it 
highly probable that the words 
chemistry and alchemy are both 
derived from his name.” Others say, the art 


age, 


was derived from the Egyptians, amongst 
whom it was first founded by Hermes Tris- 
Moses, who is looked upon asa 
first-rate alchemist, gained his knowledge 
in Kgypt; but he kept it all to himself, 
not the children of 
Israel in its mysteries. All the writers 
upon alehemy triumphantly cite the story 


and would instruct 


of the golden calf, in the 32d chapter of 
lixodus, to prove that this great lawgiver 
was an adept, and could make or unmake 
It is recorded that 
with the Israelites 
for their idolatry, “ that he took the calf 
which they had made, and burnt it in the 
fire, and ground it to powder, and strewed 
it upon the water, and made the children 
of Israel drink of it.” This, say the 
alchemists, he never could have done had 


gold at his pleasure. 
Moses was so wroth 


he not been in possession of the philoso- 
pher’s stone ; by no other means could he 
have made the powder of gold float upon 
the water. The Jesuit, Father Martini, 
in his Historia Sinica, says it was prac- 
ticed by the Chinese two thousand five 
hundred years before the birth of Christ ; 
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but his assertion, being unsupported, is 
worth nothing. It would appear, how- 
ever, that pretenders to the art of making | 
gold and silver existed in Rome in the first 
centuries after the Christian era, and that, 
when discovered, they were liable to pun- 
ishment as knaves and impostors. At | 
Constantinople, in the fourth century, 
the transmutation of metals was very 
generally believed in, and many of the 
Greek ecclesiastics wrote treatises upon 
‘the subject. Their names are preserved, 
and some notice of their works given, in 
the third volume of Langlet du Fresnoy’s 
History of the Hermetic Philosophy. 
Their notion appears to have been, that 
all metals were composed of two sub-4 
the one, metallic earth; and the 
inflammable matter, which 
The pure union of 


stances : 
other, a red 
they called sulphur. 
these substances formed gold; but other 
metals were mixed with and contaminated 
by various foreign ingredients. ‘The ob- 
ject of the philosopher’s stone was to 
dissolve or neutralize all these ingredients, 
by which iron, lead, copper, and all metals 
would be transmuted into the original gold. 
Many learned and clever men wasted their | 
time, their health, and their energies, in 
this vain pursuit ; but for several centuries | 
it took no great hold upon the imagination 
of the people. The history of the delu- 
sion appears, in a manner, lost from this 
time till the eighth century, when it ap- 
peared amongst the Arabians. From this 
period it becomes easier to trace its prog- 
ress. A master then appeared, who was 
long leoked upen as the father of the 
science, and whose name is indissolubly | 
connected with it. 





GEBER, 
Or this philosopher, who devoted his 
life to the study of alchemy, but few par- 


ticulars are known. Ile is thought to | 
have lived in the year 730. His true 


name was Abou Moussah Djafar, to which 
was added Al Sofi, or “ The Wise,” and he 
was born at Houran, in Mesopotamia. 
Some have thought he was a Greek, others 
a Spaniard, and others a prince of Hindos- 
tan; but of all the mistakes which have 
been made respecting him, the most 
ludicrous was that made by the French 
translator of Sprenger’s History of Medi- 
cine, who thought, from the sound of his 
name, that he was a German, and rendered 
it as the “ Donnateur.” or Giver. No} 


| Tus 


details of his life are known ; but it is as- 
serted, that he wrote more than five hun- 
dred works upon the philosopher’s stone 
and the water of life. He was a great 
enthusiast in his art, and compared the 
incredulous to little children shut up in a 
narrow room, without windows or aperture, 
who, because they saw nothing beyond, 
denied the existence of the great globe 
itself. He thought that a preparation of 
gold would cure all maladies, not only in 
man, but in the inferior animals and plants. 
He also imagined that all the metals 
labored under disease, with the exception 
of gold, which was the only one in perfect 
health. He affirmed, that the secret of the 
philosopher’s stone had been more than 
once discovered ; but that the ancient and 
wise men who had hit upon it would never, 
by word or writing, communicate it to men, 
because of their unworthiness and in- 
credulity. But the life of Geber, though 
spent in the pursuit of this vain chimera, 
was not altogether useless. He stumbled 
upon discoveries which he did not seek ; 
and science is indebted to him for the first 
mention of corrosive sublimate, the red 
oxyd of mercury, nitric acid, and the 


| nitrate of silver. 


For more than two hundred years after 
the death of Geber, the Arabian philoso- 
phers devoted themselves to the study of 
alchemy, joining it with that of astrology. 





ALBERTUS MAGNUS. 


philosopher was born in the 
year 1193, of a noble family, at Lawin- 


gen, in the Duchy of Neuburg, on the 
Danube. For the first thirty years of 


his life he appeared remarkably dull and 
stupid, and it was feared by every one 
that no good could come of him. He 
entered a Dominican monastery at an early 
age, but made so little progress in his 
studies, that he was more than once upon 
the point of abandoning them in despair ; 
but he was endowed with extraordinary per- 


severance. As he advanced to middle 
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age, his mind expanded, and he learned 
whatever he applied himself to with ex- 
treme facility. So remarkable a change 
was not in that age to be accounted for 
but by a miracle. It was asserted and 
believed that the Holy Virgin, touched 


and famous, took pity upon his ineapacity, 
and appeared to him in the cloister where 
he sat almost despairing, and asked him 
whether he wished to excel in philosophy 
or divinity. He chose philosophy, to the 
chagrin of the Virgin, who reproached 
him in mild and sorrowful aceents that he 
had not made a better choice. She, how- 
ever, granted his request, that he should 
become the most excellent philosopher of 
the this drawback to his 


pleasure, that he should relapse, when at 


age; but set 


the height of his fame, into his former in- | 


capacity and stupidity. Albertus never 
took the trouble to contradict the 
but prosecuted his studies with such un- 
remitting zeal, that his reputation speedily 
spread over all Hurope. In the year 1244, 
the celebrated Tuomas Aguinas placed 
himself under his tuition. Many extraor- 
dinary stories are told of the master and 
his pupil. While they paid all due atten- 
tion to other branches of science, they 
never neglected the pursuit of the philoso- 
Although 
they discovered neither, it was believed 
that Albert had seized some portion of the 


pher’s stone and the elixir vite. 


secret of life, and found means to animate 


a brazen statue, upon the formation of 
which, under proper conjunctions of the 
planets, he had been occupied many years 
of his life. He and ‘Thomas Aquinas 
completed it together, endowed it with the 
faculty of speech, and made it perform 
the functions of a demestic servant. In 
this capacity it was exceedingly useful ; 


but, through some defect in the machinery, 


it chattered much more than was agree- 


able to either philosopher. Various rem- 
edies were tried to cure it of its garrulity, 
but in vain; and one day, Thomas Aquinas 
was so enraged at the noise it made when 
he was in the midst of a mathematical 
problem, that he seized a ponderous ham- 
mer and smashed it to pieces. He was 
sorry afterward for what he had done, 
and was reproved by his master for giving 
way to his anger, so unbecoming in a 
philosopher. They made no attempt to 


reanimate the statue. 


Such stories as these show the spirit of 


story, 


| reputation. 
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the age. Every great man who attempted 


| to study the secrets of nature was thought 


a magician; and hence it is not to be 
wondered at that, when philosophers 
themselves pretended to discover an elixir 
for conferring immortality, or a red stone 


with his great desire to become learned | which was to create boundless wealth, 


should have enhanced 


popular opinion 
their pretensions, and have endowed them 


with powers still more miraculous. It 
was believed of Albertus’ Magnus that he 
could even change the course of the sea- 
sons—a feat which the many thought less 
difficult than the discovery of the grand 
elixir. 

Albertus Magnus was made Bishop of 


*Ratisbon in 1259 ; but he occupied the see 
| only four years, when he resigned, on the 


ground that its duties occupied too much 
of the time which he was anxious to de- 
vote to philosophy. He died in Cologne 
in 1280, at the advanced age of eighty- 


seven. The Dominican writers deny that 


| he ever sought the philosopher's stone, 


but his treatise upon minerals sufficiently 


| proves that he did. 


ARNOLD DE VILLENEUVE. 
Tus philosopher has left a distinguished 
Ife was born in the year 1245, 
and studied medicine with great suceess 


in the University of Paris. He afterward 


| traveled for twenty years in Italy and 
| Germany, where he made acquaintance 


with Pietro d’A pone, a man of a character 
akin to his own, and addicted to the same 
pursuits. Asa physician, he was thought, 
own lifetime, to be the most able 


Like all the 


in his 


the world had ever seen. 


‘learned men of that day, he dabbled in 


astrology and alehemy, and was thought to 
have made immense quantities of gold from 
lead and copper. When Pietro d’Apone 
was arrested in Italy, and brought to trial 
as a sorcerer, similar accusation was made 
against Arnold; but he managed to leave 
the country in time, and eseape the fate of 
hisunfortunate friend. He lost some eredit 
by predicting the end of the world, but 
afterward regained it. The time of his 
death is not exactly known; but it must 
have been prior to the year 1311, when 
Pope Clement V. wrote a circular letter 
to all the clergy of Murope who lived 
under his obedience, praying them to use 
their utmost efforts to discover the famous 
treatise of Arnold on The Practice of 
Medicine. The author had promised, 
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ARNOLD DE VILLENEUVE, 


during his lifetime, to make a present of 
the work to the Holy See, but died with- 
out fulfilling it. 

In a very curious work by Monsieur 


| good white wine or claret. 
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terested in the matter; and the chickens 
are to be fed upon it for two months. 
They are then fit for table, and are to be 
washed down with moderate quantities of 
This regimen 


|is to be followed regularly every seven 
| years, and any one may live to be as old 


as Methuselah! It is right to state that 
M. Harcouet has but little authority for 


attributing this precious composition to 


Arnold of Villeneuve. It is not found in 
the collected works of that philosopher ; 
but was first brought to light by a Mon- 


| sieur Poirier, at the commencement of the 


Longeville Harcouet, entitled History of | 
the Persons who have lived several centu- | 


ries and then grown young again, there is a 
receipt, said to have been given by Arnold 


de Villeneuve, by means of which any one | 
might prolong his life for a few hundred 


years or so. Inthe first place, say Arnold 
and Monsieur Harcouet, “ the person in- 
tending so to prolong his life must rub 


himself well, two or three times a week, | 


with the juice or marrow of cassia, (moelle 
de la casse.) Every night, upon going to 
bed, he must put upon his heart a plaster, 
composed of a certain quantity of oriental 
saffron, red rose-leaves, sandal-wood, aloes, 


and amber, liquefied in oil of roses and the 


best white wax. In the morning, he must 


take it off, and ineclose it carefully in a | 


leaden box till the next night, when it 
must be again applied. If he be of a 
sanguine’ temperament, he shall take six- 
teen chickens; if phlegmatic, twenty-five ; 
and if melancholy, thirty, which he shall 
put into a yard where the air and the water 
are pure. Upon these he is to feed, eating 
one a day ; but previously the chickens are 
to be fattened by a peculiar method, which 
will impregnate their flesh with the qualities 
that are to produce longevity in the eater. 
Being deprived of all other nourishment 


sixteenth century, who asserted that he 
had discovered it in MS. in the undoubted 
writing of Arnold. 


RAYMOND LULLL 


Wuite Arnold de 
in France, a more 
appeared in Spain. This was Ray- 
mond Lulli, a name which stands in 
the first rank among the alchemists. Un- 


Villeneuve flourished 
celebrated adept 


| like many of his predecessors, he made no 


till they are almost dying of hunger, they | 


are to be fed upon broth made of serpents 
and vinegar, which broth is to be thickened 
with wheat and bran.” Various ceremo- 
nies are to be performed in the cooking 
of this mess, which those may see in the 
book of M. Hareouet who are at all in- 


| romantie in the extreme. 


pretensions to astrology or necromancy ; 
but, taking Geber for his model, studied 
intently the nature and composition of 
metals, without reference to charms, in- 
cantations, or any foolish ceremonies. 
It was not, however, till late in life that 
he commenced his study of the art. His 
early and middle age were spent in a dif- 
ferent manner, and his whole history is 
He was born 


of an illustrious family, in Majorea, in the 


year 1235. When that island was taken 
from the Saracens by James I., King of 
Aragon, in 1230, the father of Raymond, 
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who was originally of Catalonia, settled 
there, and received a considerable appoint- 
ment from the crown. Raymond married 
at an early age; and, being fond of pleas- 
ure, he left the solitudes of his native isle, 
and passed over with his bride into Spain. 
Ile was made Grand Seneschal at the 
court of King James, and led a gay life 
for several years; till at last he threw 
up his valuable appointment at the court, 
separated from his wife, and took a fare- 


well of his children, after dividing one-half 


of his ample fortune among them. The 
other half he shared among the poor. He 


then threw himself at the foot of a crucifix, 
and devoted himself to the service of God, 
vowing, as the most acceptable atonement 
for his errors, that he would employ the 
remainder of his days in the task of con- 
verting the Mussulmans to the Christian 
religion. In his dreams he saw Jesus 
Christ, who said to him, “ Raymond! 
Raymond! follow me!” The vision was 
three times repeated, and Raymond was 
convinced that it was an intimation direct 
from heaven. Having put his affairs in 
order, he set out on a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of St. James of 
afterward lived for ten years in solitude 
amid the mountains of Aranda. Here he 
learned the Arabic, to qualify himself for his 
mission of converting the Mohammedans. 
He also studied various sciences, as taught 
in the works of the learned men of the 
Mast, and first made acquaintance with the 
writings of Geber, which were destined 
influence over his 


Compostello, and 


to exercise so much 
future life. 

At the end of this probation, and when 
he had entered his fortieth year, he 
emerged from his solitude into more active 
life. With some remains of his fortune, 
which had accumulated during his retire- 
ment, he founded a college for the study 
of Arabie, which was approved of by the 
pope, with many commendations upon his 
zeal and piety. At this time he narrowly 
escaped assassination from an Arabian 
youth whom he had taken into his service. 
Raymond had prayed to God, in some of 
his accesses of fanaticism, that he might 
suffer martyrdom in his holy cause. His 
servant had overheard him; and, being as 
great a fanatic as his master, he resolved 
to gratify his wish, and punish him, at the 
same time, for the curses which he inces- 
santly launched against Mohammed and all 
who believed in him, by stabbing him to 
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the heart. He therefore aimed a blow at 
his master as he sat one day at table; but 
the instinct of self-preservation being 
stronger than the desire of martyrdom, 
Raymond grappled with his antagonist, 
and overthrew him. He seorned to take 
his life himself; but handed him over to 
the authorities of the town, by whom he 
was afterward found dead in his prison. 
After this adventure Raymond traveled 
to Paris, where he resided for some time, 
and made the acquaintance of Arnold de 
Villeneuve. From him he probably re- 
ceived some encouragement to search for 
the philosopher’s stone, as he began from 
that time forth to devote less of his atten- 
tion to religious matters, and more to the 
study of alchemy. Still he never lost 
sight of the great object for which he lived 
—the conversion of the Mohammedans— 
and proceeded to Rome, to communicate 
personally with Pope John XXI. on the 
best measures to be adopted for that end. 
The pope gave him engouragement in 
words, but failed to associate any other 
persons with him in the enterprise which 
he meditated. Raymond, therefore, set out 
for Tunis alone, and was kindly received 
by many Arabian philosophers, who had 
heard of his fume as a professor of 
alchemy ; but he began cursing Mohammed, 
and got himself into trouble. While 
preaching the doctrines of Christianity in 
the great bazaar of Tunis, he was arrested 
and thrown into prison. He was shortly 
afterward brought to trial, and sentenced 
todeath. Some of his philosophic friends 
intereeded hard for him, and he was par- 
doned upon condition that he left Africa 
immediately and never again set foot in 
it. If he was found there again, no matter 
what his object might be, or whatever 
length of time might intervene, his original 
sentence would be carried into execution. 
Raymond was not at all solicitous of 
martyrdom when it came to the point, 
whatever he might have been when there 
was no danger, and he gladly accepted his 
life upon these conditiens, and left Tunis 
with the intention of proceeding to Rome. 
He afterward changed his plan, and 
established himself at Milan, where, for a 
length of time, he practiced alchemy, and 
some say astrology, with great success. 
Most writers who believed in the secrets 
of alehemy, and who have noticed the life 
of Raymond Lulli, assert, that while in 
Milan, he received letters from Edward, 
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King of England, inviting him to settle in 
his states. They add that Lulli gladly 
accepted the invitation, and had apart- 
ments assigned for his use in the Tower 
of London, where he refined much gold, 
superintended the coinage of “ rose-no- 
bles,” and made gold out of iron, quick- 
silver, lead, and pewter, to the amount of 
six millions. The writers in the Brogra- 
phie Universelle, an excellent authority 
in general, deny that Raymond was ever 
in England, and say, that in all these 
stories of his wondrous powers as an 
alchemist, he has been mistaken for another 
Raymond, a Jew of Tarragona. Naude, 
in his Apologie, says simply, “ that six 


millions were given by Raymond Lulli | 


to King Edward, to make war against the 
Turks and other infidels:” not that he 
transmuted so much metal into gold ; but, 
as he afterward adds, that he advised 
Edward to lay a tax upon wool, which 
produced that amount. 

Edmond Dickenson, in his work on the 
Quintessences of the Philosopher, says 
that Raymond worked in Westminster Ab- 
bey, where, a long time after his departure, 
there was found in the cell which he had 
occupied a great quantity of golden dust, 
of which the architects made a great profit. 
In the biographical sketch of John Cremer, 
Abbot of Westminster, given by Lenglet, 
it is said that it was chiefly through his 
instrumentality that Raymond came_ to 
England. Cremer had been himself for 
thirty years occupied in the vain search 
for the philosopher’s stone, when he ac- 
cidentally met Raymond in Italy, and 
endeavored to induce him to communicate 
his grand secret. Raymond told him that 
he must find it for himself, as all great 
alchemists had done before him. Cremer, 
on his return to England, spoke to King 
Kdward in high terms of the wonderful 
attainments of the philosopher, and a letter 
of invitation was forthwith sent him. 
Robert Constantinus, in the Nomenclator 
Scriptorum Medicorum, published in 1515, 
says, that after a great deal of research, 
he found that Raymond Lulli resided for 
some time in London, and that he actually 
made gold, by means of the philosopher's 
stone, in the ‘Tower; that he had seen the 
golden pieces of his coinage, which were 
still named in England the nobles of 
Raymond, or rose-nobles. Lulli himself 
appears to have boasted that he made gold ; 
for in his well-known Testamentum he 


Vou. i. No. 4.—W* 


' states that he converted no less than fifty 
thousand pounds weight of quicksilver, 
lead, and pewter into that metal. It seems 
highly probable that the English king, 
believing in the extraordinary powers of 
the alchemist, invited him to England to 
make test of them, and that he was em- 
ployed in refining gold and in coining. 
Camden, who is not credulous in matters 
like these, affords his countenance to the 
story of his coinage of nobles ; and there 
is nothing at all wonderful in the fact of a 
man famous for his knowledge of metals 
being employed in such a capacity. 
Raymond was, at this time, an old man, in 
his seventy-seventh year, and somewhat 
in his dotage. He was willing enough to 
have it believed that he had discovered the 
‘grand secret, and supported the rumor 
‘rather than contradicted it. He did not 
; long remain in England, but returned to 
Rome to carry out the projects which were 
nearer to his heart than the profession of 
alchemy. He had proposed them to 
several successive popes, with little or no 
success. The first was a plan for the 
introduction of the oriental languages into 
all the monasteries of Europe ; the second, 
for the reduction into one of all the military 
orders, that, being united, they might move 
more efficaciously against the Saracens; 
and the third, that the sovereign pontiff 
should forbid the works of Averroes to be 
read in the schools, as being more favorable 
to Mohammedanism than to Christianity. 
The pope did not receive the old man with 
much cordiality ; and after remaining for 
about two years in Rome, he proceeded 
once more to Africa, alone and unprotected, 
to preach the gospel. He landed at Bona 
in 1314, and so irritated the Mohammedans 
by cursing their prophet, that they stoned 
him, and left him for dead on the sea- 
shore. He was found some hours after- 
ward by a party of Genoese merchants, 
who conveyed him on board their vessel, 
and sailed toward Majorea. ‘The unfor- 
tunate man still breathed, but could not 
articulate. He lingered in this state for 
some days, and expired just as the vessel 
arrived within sight of his native shores. 
His body was conveyed with great pomp 
to the church of St. Eulalia, at Palma, 
where a public funeral was instituted in 
his honor. Miracles were afterward said 
' to have been worked at his tomb. 
Thus ended the career of Raymond 
Lulli, one of the most extraordinary men 
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of his age, and, with the exception of his 
last boast about the six millions of gold, | 


the least inclined to quackery of any of 
the professors of alehymy. His writings 
were very numerous, and include nearly 
five hundred volumes, upon grammar, 
rhetoric, morals, theology, polities, civil 
and law, physics, metaphysics, 
astronomy, medicine, and chemistry. 


canon 


(To be continued.) 
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MARGARET FULLER OSSOLL* 
[Translated fre 
T° those who like to contemplate the 
mysteries of human nature, the abyss- 

es it discloses, and all the enchanted world 


m the French, for The National Magazine.] 


of its desires, passions, and hopes, this 
book will prove an interesting acquisition, 
as it has been to us. It is a journey into 
the regions of the soul and the thoughts, 
which interests and discloses certain se- 
erets of human character, as few other 


such journeys can do. You are enabled 


to distinguish and enumerate all the vol- | 


canoes which the nineteenth century has 
opened to us,—love of change, restlessness, 
pride; in fine, all the youthful passions 
of modern times, running to and fro with 
locks, 
thyrsi like baechants. 


disheveled and brandishing their 
The virtues of 
the past still live, however, though eon- 
cealed in retirement, aged, almost ex- 
hausted, ready to expire, and tormented 
in their last hours by pitiless hobgob- 
lins, cries of despair, or mocking sar- 
easms. ‘The perusal of this work pro- 
duces in the soul a feeling of sadness— 


The 
hiant imagination, united to such inability 


almost of compassion. most bril- 
of realizing its conceptions ; so much im- 
perious pride with so many failures ; so 
much eloquence with so much delirium ; 
to reduce to nothing the most precious 
gifts of nature and providence, by all the 
eaprices and the phantasies of will and 
character ; to passelike a flaming meteor 
through the midst of men, inspiring them 
with mingled astonishment and terror ; 
loved only in being feared; considered 
everywhere as a splendid accident, whose 
and 


law is unknown—such was the sad 


lamentable destiny of Margaret Fuller, 


Marchioness d’Ossoli, prophet, sibyl, a 


* Memoirs of Marg iret Fuller Ossoli, edited 
by Ralph Waldo Emerson and W. H. Channing : 
3 vols. 
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queen without a kingdom, seeking every 
where to gather subjects under her scep- 
tre, neophytes to convert to her creed, 
or slaves to liberate. With her uncom- 
mon intelligence, and her entirely mis- 
directed mind, she is the most complete 
representative of the and 
defects of the most celebrated women of 


excellences 


_ our time; possessed of true candor, not- 


withstanding all her pride, of irreproach- 
her faults and her merits 
always remained in a metaphysical state ; 
and this is why she deserves, notwith- 
standing her singularity, that those who 
do not share the enthusiasm of her friends 
—to whom she is neither goddess nor 
her only 
with reserve, justice, and sympathy. 

Of all the of the 
nineteenth century, (we do not include 


prophetess—should speak of 


celebrated women 
Madame de Stael, whose correctness and 


clearness of mind cannot accommodate 
themselves to such comparisons, and who 
should not be mentioned with most other 
writers of her sex,) Margaret Fuller is 
certainly the most individual, the least 
short, has the most 


abandonce 3 in re- 


sistance and character. Proud and impe- 
rious, she never abdicated her reason nor 
her will; she had not the passive, obe- 
dient, almost humble nature, of Bettina, 
whose child-like charaeter only asked to 
be conquered ; she had not the irresistible 
and equivocal attractions of George Sand ; 
nothing of that overpowering strength 
which the river possesses when enlarged 
she 


by storms; had not the prodigious 


courage of Lady Stanhope, who threw 
herself into abysses in order to explore 
their depths, nor the relative modesty of 
Rachel de Vainhagan, happy in exercising 
influence circle of chosen 


her over a 


friends, content to be on a footing of 
equality with them, and freely to express 
her thoughts to them. She, on the con- 
trary, had only one thought,—to govern ; 
only one ambition,—to reign. A desire of 
power, misdirected, and always enveloped 
in the vapors of idealism, penetrates all her 
words. (rive to her life a definite object, 
withdraw her from her German studies, 
instead of the world of metaphysicians and 
poets in which she lived, throw her into 
the political and active world, and you 
would have, immediately, the chief of a 
party, a leader, after the manner of Ma- 
her a 
strictly religious and Catholic education, 


dam Roland, for example. Give 


























and you would see her submit to the most | 
terrible experiences to found or reform 
some monastic order; and always the 
governor, employing her powerful will 
in directing the mysterious flock of tor- 


mented souls who have sought repose in 
cloistered retirement. Instead of the ex- 
clusively literary training to which the 
imprudence of her father condemned her, 
give her a more gymnastic education, if 


we may so express ourselves, the educa- 
tion of an Amazon instead of that of the 
scholar, and you would see her 
attempt the most perilous adventures, per- | 
haps withdrawing to the desert to found 
kingdoms, and undertaking political and 
military enterprises, after the manner of 
Lady Stanhope. ‘The circumstances and 
the manners of her country, her education 
and the mediocrity of her fortune, pre- 
vented Margaret Fuller from launching 
into dangers. All the abnormal 
force which she possessed found nothing 
on which to exercise itself, happily per- 
haps for her memory ; it remained always 
in the latent state; unable to display it- 
self outwardly, her moral life slowly con- 
sumed, and made her existence one long 
fever. Margaret should have limited her- 
self to the part of a muse and of Hgeria. 
Is this true? No; these words, which 
awake the idea of persuasiveness in the 


soon 


these 





mind, of modesty and sweetness, do not 
belong to her. Even in her character of | 
inspirer, she always finds means to make | 
her superiority and her power felt ; there is | 
still more of the magician than of the muse 
or the beneficent fairy in her composition. 
Eloquent, proud, gifted with a great power 
of attraction and moral magnetism, she 
appears to us, in the midst of her cortége 
of friends, metaphysicians, poets, gray- | 
haired students, young enthusiasts, and in- | 
tellectual women, as the Circe of the 
American literary world and of the ideal- | 
istic school. 

To comprehend the character of Mar- 
garet Fuller, this essential trait must be 
recognized—her love of power. All her 
words, all her actions, emanate from and 
circle around this single point. To those 
who have not understood this original vice 
or this innate virtue, whichever it may be 
termed, her character is most complicated, 
—it is entirely inexplicable. We shall | 
confine ourselves as much as possible to 
the unfolding of her character, now that | 
we know what was the foundation of it ; | 
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and the moral lesson, if there is any, will 
be drawn better from a simple analysis 
than from a discussion of it. 

Before entering into the analysis of 
these memoirs, however, a few words are 
necessary upon the book itself, and upon 
the compilers and arrangers of Marga- 
The editors are three in 
number : cousin of Margaret, 
Mr. James Freeman Clark; the second 
is a celebrated man, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son; the third, in place of personal ce- 
lebrity, bears the illustrious name of 
Channing. We shall not reproach them 
with their concealments in certain places, 
we shall not ask of them the secrets and 
the facts which they have retained; but we 
have a right to reproach them with the 
method which they have employed in the 
arrangement of these memoirs, and the 
singular style of narration by which they 
have patched up among them the frag- 
ments left by Margaret. In reading these 
pages, written in so mystical, extravagant, 
almost occult and cabalistic a style, it 
seems scarcely like reading of a being of 
flesh and blood, but of some fantastic 
personage from one of the planets; it 
would be taken for the biography of a 
mysterious stranger, rather than that of a 
beloved friend. ‘The work has been writ- 
ten in the style of Novalis’s Disciples de 
Sais and Byron’s Lara. ‘The associates 
of Lara could not otherwise relate what 
they knew of the mysterious page; the 
disciples of Sais could not in any other 
manner have explained the teachings or 
displayed the science of their master. 
This style of narrative produces endless 
suppositions in the mind of the reader, and 
leaves him with an incomplete knowiedge, 
which easily leads to reverie ; but it is not 
suited to biography. Inthe second place, 
the editors have broken the unity of these 
memoirs by dividing the task; each, in 
his admiration of Margaret Fuller, has 
desired to say what he himself knew of 
her. This is doubtless an honorable senti- 
ment, but it increases the dithyrambs and 
repetitions of the book without adding 
new facts or remembrances Each in turn 


ret’s papers. 


one is 


recommences the portrait of Margaret, 
and resumes the strain of eulogy and 
panegyric which the first had finished. 
Emerson, doubtless, instructs us the most ; 
and it is to be regretted that he had not 
the entire arrangement of these memoirs. 
Emerson saw the most clearly into her 
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character, and he has told us her faults 


with the least reserve and prudery. He 
is the most skeptical, the most defying, 
and the most analytic of the three. 
We repeat, it is to be regretted that 
the work is not entirely his own; he 
would have gained by it, and the char- 


acter of Margaret Fuller would have lost | 


nothing. The praise and admiration of 
Messrs. Clark and Channing, on the con- 
trary, are much more prejudicial to it; 
for they give rise to the suspicion that 
their friendship has closed their eyes, or at 
least prevented them from seeing clearly. 

Sarah Margaret Fuller, eldest daugh- 
ter of Timothy Fuller and Margaret 
Crane, was born the 23d of May, 1810, at 
Cambridgeport, Massachusetts. We have 
from Margaret’s own hand her first re- 
membrances of infancy, somewhat roman- 
tically written. These early impressions 
are described with charming vivacity. 
At the same time a sentiment of sadness 
and of sullen ennut envelops these re- 
membrances, which are usually so pleasant, 
—which have all the freshness of water 
at its source, of light at its aurora. To 
men, whatever may be the after fatality 
of their existence, or the niggardly medi- 
ocrity of their condition, the spring-time 
of life is at least covered and surrounded 
with a magic atmosphere, and natural ob- 
jects, which have then all the charm of 
novelty, produce in us ineffaceable impres- 
sions of verdure, color, and light. Their 
images are defined in the most radiant 
hues; all of us then saw brighter sun- 
shine than we have since seen, whiter 
snows and greener trees. Margaret felt 
these impressions with the rest of the 
world; but they were opposed, and these 
first days of life were rendered gloomy to 
her. Her father, a distinguished lawyer 
and politician, who afterward represented 
the county of Middlesex in the Congress 
of the United States, was certainly not 
a tyrant; but he belonged to that nu- 


merous class of parents who have a | 





premature zeal for their children, and 


with whom affection changes to ambition. 
The son of a Massachusetts clergyman, 
the last remains of the Puritan austerity 
of the past, and the active spirit of the 
present, were united in him. He was a 


man whose temporal wishes were all | 
do not know a single fault with which you 


limited, his daughter tells us, to being a 
respected citizen, and to the possession 
of a competency. A good son, a good 





brother, a good neighbor, a man of the 
most active business habits, she adds, he 
was one of that class of men of whom a 
majority has been produced by cireum- 
stances among us. Yes; this imprudent 
father was one of a majority, and, as has 
so often happened, as we have so often 
seen among ourselves, he contributed 
more than any other person, by his im- 
prudence, to alienate his daughter from 
him, and to repulse her in her early youth. 

Doubtless he afterward had reason for 
repentance when his daughter, agitated 
with a devouring ambition, and possessing 
ideas which he could not understand, had 
become celebrated for the talents and 
the genius of man: then perhaps it was 
his turn to wish a more private situation 
for her, and more modest gifts; but it 
was too late. The tone of discretion 
with which Margaret, whose sentiments 
are full of exuberance, speaks of her 
father, and the still more discreet affec- 
tion she manifests whenever he is the 
subject of discussion, convinces us that 
they never understood each other, and 
that the secret reproaches which they 
inwardly addressed to each other froze 
the expressions of tenderness upon their 
lips. The glowing mind of Margaret, 
her aspirations toward a vague and un- 
determined ideal, could not be much to 
the taste of this positive and practical 
father. We have proof of this in a 
touching scene, when the paternal senti- 
ment, so long crushed, arose and im- 
plored forgiveness for its errors, it may 
be said. It was in 1835, when Margaret 
shone in all the brilliancy of her young 
celebrity and of her eloquence: she fell 
sick, and for some days her parents feared 
for her life. ‘ During all this time,” says 
Margaret, “my mother took care of me 
day and night, searcely leaving me an in- 
stant. My father, habitually so sparing 
of manifestations of affection, was led by 
his anxiety to express his sentiments for 
me in stronger terms than he had ever be- 
fore used. He thought that I should not 
recover ; and one morning in my chamber, 
after a few words of conversation, he 
said to me: ‘My dear child, I have 
thought of you all night, and I cannot 
remember that you have a single fault. 
You have defects, as we all have; but I 


could be reproached.’ These words, so 
strange and so new with him, affected me 
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to tears. . . . The family were deeply 
moved by the fervor of his prayer, on the 
Sunday morning when I had become con- 
valescent. ‘There is no place,’ said he, 


‘for a single painful thought in my mind, | 
| of the family, she had lost a younger 
| sister, who might have proved a companion 


now that our daughter is recovering.’” 
We may be deceived, but it seems to 


us that in the expression of this tender- | 
ness there is still some severity. The | 
father is still the judge ; and though he | 


manifests a certain kind of repentance, 
hesitation and reserve are nevertheless 
perceptible in it. On her part, Margaret, 
as we have said, is more than reserved in 
her sentiments toward her father. Per- 
haps she could never forgive him for 
having planted in her soul the germs of 
that fever which devoured all her after 
life. If Margaret had been left to her 
own nature, it is probable that her life 
would have been entirely different. 


children; the house, so clean, well-ar- 
ranged, silent, full of uniform comfort, 
contained no domestic animals, not even a 
cat, around the fire-side, nor a dog bounding 
through its halls and garden. ‘The eldest 


to her. When, fatigued with the study of 
Latin, she sought relaxation, she found it 
only in other books; these she read with 


ardor and passion; they inflamed her 


/young mind still more, filling it with 
| chimerical images and fantastic visions ; 


yet she could not enjoy this single diver- 


sion according to her natural inclination 


and taste. Her father had expressly for- 
bidden her, touching the romances and 


| dramatic works which the library con- 


tained. 


As for other books, she could use 


| them at her pleasure ; from Saint Augus- 


Calm- | 


ness, sensibility, and sweetness would have | 


taken the place of her restless mobility, 


‘read in secret. 


nervous agitation, unhealthy and unceas- | 


ing activity. Instead of the prophetess 
we should have had the woman, which 
searcely existed with her; for she was 
afterward perplexed to decide to which of 
the sexes her nature belonged. 

“She found,” says Emerson, “some 


tine to Helvetius, all were at her command ; 
but Shakspeare and Cervantes must be 
Sometimes, however, 
temptation was stronger than fear. One 
Sunday, among others, she was reading 
Romeo and Juliet in a corner of the 


| room, when her futher asked her, “* What 


book interests you so deeply?” “ Shak- 


| speare,” replied the child, scarcely raising 


traits of herself, as she assured us, in a | 


disagreeable novel of Balzae’s, The Mys- 
tical Book, in whieh an equivocal per- 
sonage exercises alternately a masculine 


| was told, but I took no other book. 


her eyes from the page. “ Shakspeare! 
that is not asuitable book for the Sabbath; 
put it away and take another.” I didas I 
When 


| I had returned to my place, the character 


and feminine influence upon the characters | 


of the tale.” 
woman in her forever. This imprudence 
of parents, with its melancholy conse- 
quences, is alas too common, especially 
at the present time; this misdirection of 
the natural inclinations of children caus- 
ing more than one to exclaim in after 
years as Margaret might have said of 
herself: How is it that we are of the 
same blood? If our souls were divest- 
ed of their fleshly envelope, and left to 
their natural affinities, they would never 
have met once in the whole course of 
eternity. 

Her father, we cannot see for what 
reason, gave her a classical education. 
He subjected her to such discipline, to such 


The father destroyed the 


of the story I had scarcely commenced 
filled and excited my brain. I could not 
resist long; I again rose and took the 
volume. Several other persons were in 


| the room, and I was already half through 


| tone. 


studious activity, that the more robust | 
frame of a boy would scarcely have re- | 


sisted its effects. For her there were no 
diversions, no young associates, no childish 


sports: in her melancholy home she had 
not even the habitual companions of solitary 


| * Shakspeare! 


to go to bed. 


the drama before attention was again 
directed to me. “What is the matter 
with this child, that she does not hear 
what she is ordered to do?” said my aunt. 
“ What are you reading ?” said my father. 
'” was again the reply; but 
this time with a little impatience in the 
“ How is this?” said my father 
angrily; then restraining himself before 
his guests, he said, “Give me the book, 
and go immediately to bed.” 

It was a severe punishment for Margaret 
Slumber did noi close her 
eyes; the night-mare alone visited her, for 
the consequence of the absurd education 


given by her father had been to disturb 


her health, “and to make her,” as she 
says truly, “a young prodigy during the 
day, and during the night a victim of 
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illusions and night-mares, a somnambulist 
and a visionary.”’ Her father obliged her 
to study very late in the evening, and when 
the hour for retirement came she refused, 
notwithstanding her fatigue, to go to rest. 
No one understood why, and her aunt 
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it is too evident that she only used them 
as echoes to repeat her own words in a 
different tone. Her education early ex- 
hausted nature in her. The faculties of 


| Margaret are grand, but they are abstract; 


scolded the naughty little girl who would 


not go to bed. * But they did not know,” 
says Margaret, “ that as soon as the light 
was extinguished, [ saw colossal forms 
slowly advancing toward me, their eyes 
dilating, and their features enlarging as 
they approached. ‘They knew not that 
when the child slept, it was to dream of 


her life is irreproachable, but it is sterile; 
a metaphysical cloud envelopes all her 
words ; her actions want spontaneity ; the 


| power of creation, of production, had been 


destroyed in the germ with her. All that 
she said and wrote is brilliant, but arid, 


| dry, and impalpable ; it is the dust of the 


horses who trampled her beneath their | 


feet: of trees which dripped blood, among 
which she wandered, without the power 
of escape. Was it astonishing that the 
child arese and walked about moaning in 
her sleep? Once, indeed, her parents, 
hearing her, came and awoke her; she 
told them what she had dreamed, and her 
father harshly bade her think no more of 
such foolishness, or she would become a 
fool herself. He did not know that he 
was himself the cause of these nocturnal 
horrors.” 

As she grew older, her attacks of som- 
nambulism were changed to all kinds of 
nervous diseases. Her edueation had not 
only undermined her physical health, it 
had also deranged the equilibrium of her 
mental faculties; abstract intelligence 
governed ever afterward her practical 
sense of realities; the visions of the night- 
mare disappeared, but the interior vision 
only increased. ‘To this first false direc- 
tion, Margaret owed all the errors of her 
mind; this premature study of ancient 
genius developed that immeasurable pride 
in her, which became the foundation of her 
character. She acknowledged it herself 
later in life, and regretted in excellent 
language that she had not preferred the 
Bible to the brilliant geniuses of Greece 
and Rome. “I find in the Bible,” she 
said, “all the moral obliquities of human 
characters confessed with nazre/é, while 
the Greeks are full of resources for ex- 
plaining and justifying all the irregularities 
of our nature.” To her early education 
she owed 


never left her, and which she preserved 


a certain unsociability which 


in the most intimate relations of life; she 
always felt her first solitude, and in the 
midst of her numerous friends she lived in 
a kind of morai isolation. When they 
spoke, it was to herself she listened, and 


diamond sparkling in the sunlight. Mar- 
garet may be regarded as the type of the 
victims of education: her rich nature, her 
susceptible organization, was suppressed ; 
all the original faculties she possessed, 
changed to singularity; all the credulity 


| she had, degenerated into superstition. 


This precocious development of intel- 
ligence early imparted to Margaret a 
certain ideal of perfection. She sought 
everywhere around for the men of Shak- 
speare and Plutarch, and to her great regret 
she found them not; her father’s house, 
her fireside, her family had something of 
meanness, and everything wanted noble- 
ness and beauty. At church and in her 
walks, she recognized only decent imbecil- 
ity and vulgarity. Her eyes wandered 
with coldness and disdain over this com- 
mon-place world, and over these people, 
whose only merit was their comfortable 
appearance, when one day they rested 
upon an unknown person, whose aspect 
betrayed her aristocratic origin. It was 
an English lady, “the slowly distilled 
result of numberless years of civilization 
and of European culture.” It was like a 
revelation for Margaret ; before her, living 
and graceful, arose the vague ideal of 
perfection, sketehed by her young imagina- 
tion in her confused dreams. ‘The ac- 
quaintance was soon made, and Margaret, 
during the remaining residence of the 
beautiful Englishwoman, had one place 
where she could indulge her reveries and 
satisfy her necessity of weeping, without 
being troubled with an imperious word. 
The sympathy was reciprocal, and the 
stranger, during her stay in the United 
States, formed with no person more inti- 
mate relations than with this child. 
Margaret expressed to her all the poetry 
of America, and she embodied to Margaret 
all the poetry of Europe. ‘ On our shores 
she had found only cities, the every-day 
business of men and women, the same 
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objects of life, and the same manners of 
her own country, without that elegant 
culture which she doubtless estimated 
highly, because it was a necessity and a 
habit with her; but in the mind of the child 
she saw the fresh prairies and the virgin 
forests, after which she had so long sighed. 
And I saw in her the storied castles, the 
grand parks, and the wonderful events of 
the past.” 

This first friendship is one of the events 
in the life of Margaret which best explains 
certain sides of her character. She had 
the most profound horror of all that was 
vulgar, and would have had life beautiful 
in its minute details. The friendship of 
the noble Englishwoman furnished her 
with a point ef comparison which she 
never possessed till then; it explained to 
her the innate aversion which she had 
felt for the trifling and the mean; and 
she always regretted not having been 
brought up elsewhere than in her own 
family. ‘ You did not sympathize with 





me, formerly,” she wrote afterward to | 


Mr. Freeman Clark, “when I expressed 
to you my regret at not having been raised 
among noble and beautiful people, instead 
of among the trivialities and the con- 
temptible conflicts which rendered my 
childhood a period so hateful to my mem- 
ory and my taste.” The avowal which 
Margaret here makes is one of the most 


been unknown for several months, returned, 
bringing with it still more anxieties than 
formerly. ‘I do not know what disturbs 
this child,” said her father one day; “she 
is not sick, but certainly she will become 
an idiot; she must have change of air.” 
To accomplish this laudable design, he 
placed her in the school of Miss Prescott, 
at Groton, Massachusetts. But the soci- 
ety of her young companions could not 
modify her character, nor appease the in- 
ward fever which destroyed her. The 
bent had been given to her soul forever ; 
and the eecentric turn of her mind, which 
had only revealed itself in the absolute 
solitude in which she had lived, was im- 
mediately discovered when she was placed 
in contact with a numerous society. Lelia 
at the boarding-school was never more 
inexplicable to her companions than was 
Margaret Fuller. The irregularities of 
mood which her young friends saw in her, 
at first excited their liveliest curiosity, but 
very soon perplexed them. Capricious 
and sensible, fantastic, passionate, some- 
times seeking solitude and making them 


| ° . 
feel her contempt, sometimes abandoning 
herself to paroxysms of frantic joy, she 


delicate nature; it implies a kind of con- 


cempt for her family and her fellow-citi- 
zens; nevertheless, we venture to say, 


} 


° ° | 
Margarct expressed a sentiment which has 


been the foundation of many erroneous 
opinions among us, the causes of which 
were inexplicable. With us, life is want- 
ing in beauty and nobleness. Familiar 
occupations, the trivialities of existence 
weigh heavily upon us, and they are no 
longer elevated as formerly by a general 
sentiment of the object of life; they no 
longer disappear before a superior and 


dominant passion. From this absence of 


had at that time the character attributed 
by Orientals to the turning dervishes ; she 
exalted her spirits with her words, her 
songs, and her steps, and then fell back 
upon herself full of fever and languor. 
Iter costume, which was always distin- 


| guished by something unusual, when cor- 


rected by her teacher, reappeared the next 
moment. At one time, among others, she 


had a mania for painting her cheeks, which 


threatened to become a habit, of which 


beauty and nobleness proceed, in a great | 


measure, the wandering imaginations of 
I have often re- 
marked that many young socialists were 


many youthful minds. 


unsuccessful aristocrats, and that the de- 
termining cause of their opinions was the 
vulgarity of the people among whom they 


were condemned to live. 

The departure of the stranger who had 
been a confidant and a friend for Margaret 
was a great grief; discontent, which had 


she was cured by a very innocent pleas- 
antry of her companions, followed, how- 
ever, by disagreeable consequences. One 
day her fellow-pupils all came to her, 
laughing gayly, with their cheeks of an 
unaccustomed redness. Anger took pos- 
session of her, a diabolical idea entered 
her mind; she revenged herself by sowing 
the seeds of hatred among her compan- 
ions, by exciting jealousy and envy among 
them, by secretly undermining their affeec- 
tionate relations, till one evening, her 


_ perfidy being discovered, she was sum- 


moned to answer the accusations brought 


| againsther. This blow struck to her heart, 


and threw her into despair which nearly 
destroyed her. ‘To see herself accused 
of falsehood, to feel herself humiliated, 
inferior at that moment to al] those before 
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whom her shame was displayed, was too 
much at once for the proud girl. 
that time she promised to remain faithful 
to truth and to humble her pride: she kept 
the first of these promises; but as for her 
pride, it remained with her always. 
(To be continued.) 
— + ++ = —-- 

SOUTHEY IN HIS LIBRARY. 
\ ANY of his old books being in vellum 

or parchment bindings, (says his 
biographer.) he had taken much pains to 
render them ornamental portions of the 
furniture of his shelves. His brother 
Thomas was skillful in ealigraphy; and 
by his assistance their backs were painted 
with some bright color, and upon it the 
title placed lengthwise, in large gold let- 
ters of the old English type. Any one 
who had visited his library will remem- 
ber the tastefully-arranged pyramids of 
these curious-looking books. 

Another faney of his was to have all 
those books of lesser value, which had 
become ragged and dirty, covered, or 
rather bound. in colored cotton prints, for 
the sake of making them clean and re- 
spectable in their appearance; it being 
impossible to afford the cost of having so 
inany put into better bindings. 

Of this task his daughters, aided by any 
female friends who might be staying with 
them, were the performers ; and not fewer 
than from twelve to fourteen hundred 
volumes were so bound by them at different 
times, filling completely one room, which 
he designated as the Cottonian library. 
With this work he was much interested 
and amused, as the ladies would often suit 
the pattern to the contents——clothing a 
Quaker work or a book of sermons in 
sober drab, poetry in some flowery design, 
and sometimes contriving a sly piece of 
satire at the contents of some well-known 
author by their choice of its covering. One 
considerable convenience attended this ee- 
eentrie mode of binding,—the book be- 
came as well known by its dress as by its 
contents, and much more easily found. 

With respect to his mode of acquiring 
and arranging the eontents of a book, it 
was somewhat peculiar. He was as 
rapid a reader 2s could be conceived, 
having the power of pereeiving, by a 
glance down the page, whether it con- 
tained anything which he was likely to 
make use of. A slip of paper lay on his 
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desk, and was used as a marker; and 


From | 


with a slight penciled S he would note 
the passage, put a reference on the paper, 
with some brief note on the subject, 
which he could transfer to his note-book ; 
and in the course of a few hours he had 
classified and arranged everything in the 
work which it was likely he would ever 
want. It was thus, with a remarkable 
memory, (not so much for the facts and 
passages themselves, but for their exist- 
ence, and the authors that contained 
them,) and with this kind of index, both 
to it and them, that he had at hand a 


| command of materials for whatever sub- 


| ject he was employed upon, which has 


been truly said to be “ unequaled.” 

Many of the choicest passages he would 
transcribe himself at odds and ends of 
time, or employ one of his family to 
transeribe for him; and these are the ex- 
tracts whieh form his ‘“ Common-Place 
Book,” recently published; but those 
of less importance he had thus within 


| reach, in ease he wished to avail himself 


of them. 
was done was very remarkable. 
often known him receive a parcel of books 
one afternoon, and the next have found 
his mark throughout perhaps two or three 
different volumes: yet, if a work took his 
attention particularly, he was not rapid in 
its perusal ; and on some authors, such as 
the old divines, he “ fed,” as he expressed 
it, slowly and carefully, dwelling on the 
page, and taking in its contents deeply 


The quickness with which this 
I have 


and deliberately,—like an epicure with his 
wine, “ searching the subtle flavor.” 

His library at his death consisted of 
about fourteen thousand volumes. 

PRES) TE 

Convictions.—Deep in the foundations 
of his character, like the immovable blocks 
whereon great edifices repose, each man has 
to lay down for himself certain thoughts, 


' sooner or later, of passing consequence, 
| 


| got out of secret and manifold communings 


| regarding the vast mystery of here and 


hereafter; and on these thoughts again, 
and the more happily and grandly as these 
thoughts are strong, there will still base 
and pile themselves, in some loose order 
or other, conclusions, sentiments, and 
diverse predilections, extracted out of the 
experience that is gone through of life 
and its ways, and then employed back 


| again in the serutiny and contemplation of 


all that the world presents. 
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CARDINAL MEZZOFANTL 


CARDINAL MEZZOFANTI. 


MONG the lions of Rome during the 

last twenty years, not the least attract- 
ive, especially for literary visitors, was the 
celebrated Cardinal Mezzofanti. Easy of 
access to foreigners of every condition, 
simple, unpretending, cheerful, courteous 
even to familiarity, he never failed to make 
a mest favorable impression upon his visit- 
ors; and marvelous as were the tales in 
circulation concerning him, the opportunity 
of witnessing more closely the exercise of 
his almost preternatural powers of lan- 
guage, served but to deepen the wonder 
with which he was regarded. ‘The extent, 
the variety, and the solidity of his attain- 
ments, and, still more, his complete and 
ready command, for the purposes of con- 
versation, of all the motley stores which 
he had laid up, were so far beyond all 
example, whether in ancient or modern 
times, as not only to place him in the 
very first rank of the celebrities of our 
generation, but to mark him out as one of 
the most extraordinary personages record- 
ed in history. 

Giuseppe (Joseph) Mezzofanti was born 
at Bologna in 1774, of an extremely hum- 
ble family. His father was a poor car- 
penter; and the eminence to which, by 
his own unassisted exertions, Mezzofanti, 
without once leaving his native city, at- 
tained in the exercise of the faculty of 
language—which is ordinarily cultivated 
only by the arduous and expensive process 
of visiting and traveling in the different 
countries in which each separate language 
is spoken—is not the least remarkable of 
the many examples of successful “ pursuit 
of knowledge under difficulties,’ which 
literary history supplies. He was edu- 
cated in one of the poor schools of his 


native city, which was under the care of 


the futhers of the celebrated Congregation 
of the Oratory ; and the evidence of more 
than ordinary talent which he exhibited, 
early attracted the notice of one of the 
members of the order, to whose kind in- 
struction and patronage Mezzofanti was 


indebted for almost all the advantages | 


which he afterward enjoyed. This good 
man—whose name was Respighi, and to 
whose judicious patronage of struggling 
is also indebted for the 


cenius science 


eminent success of the distinguished natu- 


ralist Ranzani, the son of a Bolognese 


barber, and a fellow-pupil of Mezzofanti— 
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| procured for his young protégé the in- 
struction of the best masters he could 
discover amgng his friends. He himself, 
it is believed, taught him Latin; Greek 
fell to the share of father Emmanuel da 
Ponte, a Spanish ex-Jesuit—the order had 
at this time been suppressed ; and the boy 
received his first initiation into the great 
Eastern family of languages from an o}d 
Dominican, father Ceruti, who, at the in- 
stance of his friend Respighi, undertook 
to teach him Hebrew. Beyond this point, 
' Mezzofanti’s knowledge of languages was 
| almost exclusively the result of his own 
| unassisted study. 
| From a very early age, he was destined 
for the Church, and he received holy or- 
ders about the year 1797. During the 
| period of his probationary studies, how- 
| ever, he obtained, through the kindness of 
| his friend F. Respighi, the place of tutor 
| in the family of the Marescalchi, one of 
| 





the most distinguished among the nobility 
of Bologna; and the opportunities for his 
peculiar studies afforded by the curious 
and valuable library to which he thus en- 
joyed free access, may probably have exer- 
cised a decisive influence upon his whole 
career. 

His attainments gradually attracted the 
notice of his fellow-citizens. In the year 
1797, he was appointed professor of Arabic 
in the university; a few years later, he 
was named assistant-librarian of the city 
library ; and in 1803, he sueceeded to the 
important chair of Oriental Languages. 
This post, which was most congenial to 
his tastes, he held, with one interruption, 
for a long series of years. In 1812, he 
was advanced to a higher place in the staff 
of the library ; and in 1815, on the death 
of the chief librarian, Pozetti, he was ap- 
pointed to fill his place. When it is con- 
sidered how peculiarly engrossing the study 
of languages is known to be, and especially 
how attractive for an enthusiastic scholar 
| like Mezzofanti, it might be supposed that 
for him the office of librarian could have 
been little more than a nominal one. But 
the library of Bologna to the present day 
bears abundant evidence that it was far 
otherwise. ‘The admirable order in which 
| the Greek and Oriental manuscripts are 
| arranged, the excellent catalogue raisonné 
| of these manuscripts, and the valuable ad- 
ditions to the notices of them by Asse- 
mani and Talmar which it contains, are all 
| the fruit of Mezzofanti’s labor as librarian. 
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During his occupancy of this office, too, , 


he continued to hold his professorship of 
Oriental languages, and, for a considerable 


part of the time, that of Greek literature | 


in addition. 
those domestic cares and anxieties which 
are often the most painful drawback upon 
literary activity. 


Nor was he exempt from | 
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velous and almost instinctive power of 
grasping and systematizing the leading 
characteristics even of the most original 
language, the names of a few prominent 
ideas in the new idiom sufficed to open a 
first means of communication. His _pro- 


digious memory retained with iron tenac- 


The death of a brother, 


which threw upon him the care of an un- | 
provided family of eleven children, was | 
the severest trial sustained in Mezzofanti’s | 


otherwise comparatively quiet career ; and | 
seemed peculiar to himself, and which can 


by driving him to the ordinary expedient 
of distressed scholars—that of giving pri- 
vate lectures—it tended more than all his 
public occupations to trench upon his time, 
and to abridge his opportunities of appli- 
cation to his favorite study. 


Perhaps, indeed, of all who have ever | 


attained to the same eminence in any de- 


partment which Mezzofanti reached in that | 


of languages, there hardly ever was one 


who had so little of the mere student in | 


his character. 
ried and distracting occupations, he was 
at all times most assiduous in his attend- 
ance upon the sick in the public hospitals, 
of which he acted as the chaplain. ‘There 
was another also of his priestly duties, for 
the zealous diseharge of which 
scarcely less distinguished, and which be- 
came subsidiary, in a very remarkable 
way, to his progress in the knowledge of 
languages. 
ent time, of any regular memoir of hin, 
it is impossible to fix with precision the 
history of his progress in the acquisition 
of the several languages. But it is well 
known, that at a very early period he was 
master of all the leading European lan- 
guages, Oriental 
which are comprised in the Semitie family. 


and of those 


Very early, therefore, in Mezzofanti’s ca- 


In the midst of these va- | 


he was | 


In the absence, up to the pres- | 


ity every word or phrase once acquired ; 
his power of methodizing, by the very 
exercise, became more ready and more 
perfect with each new advance in the 
study ; and, above all, a faculty which 


hardly be described as other than instine- 
tive, of seizing and comprehending by a 
single effort the general outlines of the 
grammatical structure of a language from 
a few faint indications—as a compurative 
anatomist will build up an entire skeleton 
from a single bone—enabled him to over- 
leap all the difficulties which beset the path 
of ordinary linguists, and to attain, almost 
by intuition, at least so much of the re- 
quired language as enabled him to inter- 
change thought with sufficient freedom and 
distinctness for the purposes of this re- 
ligious observance, which is so important 
in the eyes of Catholics. And he used to 
tell, that it was in this way he acquired 
more than one of his varied store of lan- 
guages. For it will hardly be believed, 
that this prodigy of the gift of tongues had 
never, till his forty-eighth year, traveled 
beyond the precincts of his native province ; 


| and that, up to the period of his death, his 


tongues 


reer, he was marked out among the entire | 


body of the Bolognese elergy as in an espe- 
cial manner the “ foreigners’ confessor,” 
In him, visit- 
ors from every quarter of the globe had a 


(confessario det forestier.) 


sure and ready resource ; and in several 
cases, it was to the very necessity thus cre- 
ated he was indebted for the acquisition, or 
atleast the rudimentary knowledge, of anew 


language. 


most distant excursion from Rome, in 
which city he had fixed his residence in 
1832, did not exceed a hundred miles— 
namely, to Naples, for the purpose of 
visiting the Chinese College which is there 
established. 

It is true that at the period of which we 
speak, Bologna lay upon the high-road to 
Rome, and that travelers more frequently 
rested for a space upon their journey, than 
in these days of steam-boat and railway 
communication. 
portunities of intercourse with foreign- 


But, even then, the op- 


| speaking visitors in Bologna were few and 


More than once, it occurred that | 


a foreigner, introduced to the confessario | 


det forestiert, for the purpose of being con- 
fessed, found it necessary to go through 
the preliminary process of instructing his 
intended confessor. For Mezzofanti’s mar- 


inconsiderable compared with the pro- 
digious advances which, under all his dis- 
advantages, Mezzofanti contrived to make. 
The ordinary European languages pre- 
sented but little difficulty ; the frequent 
passings and repassings of the allied forces 


| during the later years of the war, afforded 


him a full opportunity of acquiring Russian : 
and the occasional establishment of Aus- 


~ 








~ em, 
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trian troops in Bologna, brought him into 
| 


contact with the motley tongues of that | 


vast empire—the Magyar, the Czechish, 


the Servian, the Walachian, and the Ro- 


mani; but beyond this, even his spirit of 
enterprise had no vent in his native city, 
and all his further conquests were exclu- 
sively the result due to his own private 
and unassisted study. 

Ilis fame, nevertheless, began to extend 
to foreign countries. Among many distin- 
guished foreigners to whose acquaintance 
his extraordinary faculties as a linguist 
became a passport, was the celebrated 


Russian general, Suwarrow ; and with him | 


Mezzofanti long 
friendly relations. From the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany he received a pressing invita- 
tion to fix himself at Florence ; and Napo- 
leon himself, with that engrossing spirit 
which desired to make Paris the center of 
all that is great in science, in art, and in 
literature, offered him a most honorable 


maintained the most | 


and lucrative appointment, on condition of 
his removing to the French capital. But | 


Mezzofanti declined both the invitations, | 


and continued to reside in his native city, | 


till the year 1832. 
political disturbances, of which Bologna 


At the close of those | 


was the center, in the early part of the | 


pontificate of Gregory XVI., it was re- 
solved to send a deputation to Rome on 
the part of the citizens. Of this deputa- 


tion, Mezzofanti, as the chief celebrity of | 


the city, was naturally a leader; and the 


pope, who had long known him, and who, | 
before his elevation to the pontificate, had | 


frequently corresponded with him on philo- 
logical subjects, urged him so earnestly to 
remain at Rome, that with all his love of 
Bologna he was induced to consent. He 
was immediately appointed, in 1832, a 


canon of St. Peter’s; and on the transla- | 


tion of the celebrated Angelo (now Cardi- 


nal) Mai to the office of secretary of the | 


Propaganda, he was named to succeed him | 


| 


in the honorable post of librarian of the | 


Vatiean. 
In this office Mezzofanti continued till 


the year 1840, when, in conjunction with | 


the distinguished scholar just named, he 
was raised to the cardinalate. During the 


interval since his fixing his residence at | 


Rome, he had enjoyed the confidence and 
friendship of Gregory XVI. ; and although 
his narrow resources were utterly unequal 
to the very considerable expense which 
the state of a cardinal entails, Gregory, in 


acknowledgment of his distinguished merit, 
himself settled the necessary income upon 
the humble Bolognese ; and even, with 
characteristic delicacy, supplied from his 
own means the equipage and other appur- 
tenances which a new cardinal is obliged 
to provide on entering upon his office. 

From this period, Mezzofanti continued 
to reside at Rome. Far, however, from 
relaxing in the pursuit of his favorite study 
after his elevation, he only used the oppor- 
tunities thus afforded for the purpose of 
cultivating it with more effect. When the 
writer of these pages first had the honor 
of being presented to him, he was in the 
full flush of the excitement of a new study 
—that of the language of the Californian 
Indians, two of whom had recently come 
as pupils to the College of the Propaganda ; 
and up to his very last year, the same 
zeal continued unabated. His death oc- 
curred March 16, 1849, in the seventy-fifth 
year of his age, and was probably hastened 
by the excitement and distress caused by 
the political troubles of the period. 

Such is a brief outline of the quiet and 
uneventful career of this extraordinary 
man. It remains that we give a short 
account of the nature and extent of hi$ 
prodigious attainments asa linguist. It is 
observed by the author of an interesting 
paper read a few weeks since at a meeting 
of the Philological Society, that, taking 
the account of the linguistic accomplish- 
ments of King Mithridates even in the 
most exaggerated form in which it is given 
by the ancients, who represent him as 
speaking the languages of twenty-two 
nations, it fades into insignificance in 
contrast with the known and ascertained 
attainments of Mezzofanti. A Russian 
traveler, who published in 1846 a collection 
of Letters from Rome, writes of Mezzo- 
fanti :—* Twice I have visited this remark- 
able man, a phenomenon as yet unparalleled 
in the learned world. He spoke eight 
languages fluently in my presence. He 
expressed himself in Russian very purely 
and correctly. Even now, in advanced 
life, he continues to study fresh diafects. 
He learned Chinese not longago. Iasked 
him to give me a list of all the languages 
and dialects in which he was able to ex- 
press himself, and he sent me the name of 
Gop written with his own hand in fifty-six 
languages, of which thirty were European, 
not including their dialects; seventeen 
Asiatic, also without counting their dia- 
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lects; five African, and four American !” 
We should add, however, from the car- 
dinal’s own avowal to ourselves, that of 
the fifty-six languages here alluded to, 
there were some which he did not profess 
to speak, and with which his acquaintance 
was more limited than with the rest,—an 
avowal the honesty of which will be best 
appreciated when it is considered, on the 
one hand, how difficult it would have been 
to test his knowledge of the vast majority 
among these languages ; and, on the other, 
how marvelously perfect was his admitted 
familiarity with those which he did profess 
really to know. 

The author of the memoir submitted to 
the Philological Soeiety, has collected a 
number of notices of Mezzofanti by travel- 
ers in Italy, who had seen him at different 
periods of his career. Mr. Stewart Rose, 
in 1817, tells of him that a Smyrniote 
servant, who was with him, declared that 
he might pass for a Greek or a Turk 
throughout the dominions of the Grand 
A few years later, while he 
was still residing at Bologna, he was visit- 
ed by the celebrated Hungarian astronomer, 
Baron Zach, editor of the well-known 
Porre spondances Astronomiques, on ocea- 


Seignior. 


sion of the annular eclipse which was then 
visible inTtaly. * This extraordinary man,” 
writes the baron, February, 1820, “ speaks 
thirty-two languages, living and dead—in 
the manner I am going to describe. He 
accosted me in Hungarian, with a eompli- 
ment so well-turned, and in such excellent 
Magyar, that IT was quite taken by sur- 
He afterward spoke to me in Ger- 


prise. 
man, at first in good Saxon, and then in 
the Austrian and Swabian dialects, with a 
correctness of accent that amazed me to 
the Jast degree, and made me burst into a 
fit of laughter at the thought of the contrast 
between the language and the appearance 
of this astonishing professor. He spoke 
English to Captain Smyth, Russian and 
Polish to Prinee Volkonski, with the same 
volubility as if he had been speaking his 
native tongue.” As a last trial, the baron 
suddenly accosted him in Walachian, when, 
“ without hesitation, and without appearing 
to remark what an out-of-the-way dialect 
had been taken, away went the polyglot 
with equal volubility ;” and Zach adds, that 
he even knew the Zingller or gipsy lan- 
guage, Which had long proved a puzzle to 
himself. Molbeeh, a Danish traveler, who 
had an interview with him in 1820, adds 





to his account of this miraculous poly- 


' glotist, that “ he is not merely a linguist, 


but is well acquainted with literary history 
and bibliography, and also with the library 
under his charge. He is a man of the 
finest and most polished manners, and at 


_ the same time, of the most engaging good- 


nature and politeness.” 

It would be easy to multiply anecdotes, 
showing the enthusiasm with which Mez- 
zofanti entered on the study of language 


after language. Hesoughtout new tongues 


' with an insatiable passion, and may be said 


| mars. 


closed on him while so occupied. 
just as he had aequired a thorough pro- 


to have never been happy but when en- 
gaged in the mastering of words and gram- 
No degree of bad health interrupted 
his pursuit. Till the day of his death, he 
was engaged in his darling task: life 


He died 


| ficieney in Californian—a singular instance 


of the power of mind exercised on a 


favorite subject, and showing what may 
‘ be accomplished when men set their heart 


' emplary. 


on it. The career of this remarkable lin- 
guist, however, cannot be considered ex- 
We would recommend no person 
to plunge headlong into an absorbing pas~ 


sion for any accomplishment. Mezzofanti 


| Was a curiosity—a marvel—the wonder of 
' the world of letters; and it is chiefly as 


such that a notice of him here will be con- 
sidered interesting. 


————__+ o <> -<—_-_ 


Curtinc Diamonps 1n Amsterpam.—The 


art of cutting diamonds was fora long time 
confined to the Jews of Amsterdam. It is 
supposed not to have been known in Eu- 
rope earlier than the fifteenth century. 
The diamond mills in Amsterdam «are nu- 
merous, and are exclusively the property 
of Jews. One of them is thus described 
by Mr. Elhott:—‘ Four horses turn a 
wheel, setting in motion a number of 
smaller wheels in the room above, whose 
cogs acting on regular metal plates, keep 
them constantly in motion. Powdered 
diamond is placed on these ; and the stone 
to be polished, fastened at the end of a 
piece of wood, by means of an amalgam of 
zine and quicksilver, is submitted to th 
friction of theadamantine particles. This 
is the only mode of acting upon diamond. 
which can be ground and even eut by par- 
ticles of the same substance. In the latter 
operation, diamond-dust is fixed on metal 
wire, which is moved rapidly backward 
and torward over the stone to be eut.’ 
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Wide forests, deep beneath Maldivia’s tide, 
From withering air the wondrous fruitage hide; 
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antidote that its virtues were famed. A 
| small portion of its hard and corneous 


There green-hair’d Nereids tend the bowery dells, | 


Whose healing produce poison’s rage expels. 


The Lusiad. 


rior of China almost unknown, the 
palatial temple of the Grand Lama un- 


kernel, triturated with water in a vessel 
of porphyry, and mixed, according to the 
nature of the disease and skill of the phy- 


_sician, with the powder of red or white 


, coral, ebony, or stag’s horns, was sup- 
F Japan be still a sealed book, the inte- | 
{ 


visited by scientific or diplomatic Euro- | 
pean—to say nothing of Madagascar, the | 


steppes of Central Asia, and some of the 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago—how 
great an amount of marvel and mystery 
must have enveloped the countries of the 
East during the period that we now term 
the middle ages! By a long and toilsome 
overland journey, the rich gold and spark- 
ling gems, the fine muslins and rustling 
silks, the pungent spices and healing drugs 
of the Morning Land found their way to 
the merchant princes of the Mediterranean, 
These were not all. The enterprising 
traversers of the desert brought with 
them, also, those tales of extravagant fic- 
tion which seem to have ever had their 
birthplace in the prolifie East. Long 
after the time that doubt—in not a few 
instances the parent of knowledge—had, 
by throwing cold water on it, extinguished 
the last funeral pyre of the ultimate Phe- 
nix, and laughed to scorn the gigantic 


gold-grubbing pismires of Pliny, the Roe, | 


the Valley of Diamonds, the mountain 
island of Loadstone, the potentiality of the 


Talisman, the miraculous virtues of cer- 
tain dru@s, and countless other fables, | 


were accepted and believed by all the 
nations of the West. One of those drugs, 
seldom brought to Europe on account of 
its great demand among the rulers of the 


Kast, and its extreme rarity, was a nut of 


alleged extraordinary curative properties 
—of such great value, that the Hindoo 
traders named it T'revanchere, or the 


Treasure—of such potent virtue, that , 


Christians united with Mussulmen in 
terming it the Nut of Solomon. Con- 
sidered a certain remedy for all kinds 
of poison, it was eagerly purchased by 
those of high station at a period when 
that treacherous destroyer so frequently 
mocked the steel-elad guards of royalty it- 
self—when poisoning was the crime of the 
great, before it had descended from the 
corrupt and crafty court to the less cere- 
monious cottage. Nor was it only as an 


posed to be able to put to flight all the 
maladies that are the common lot of suf- 
fering humanity. Even the simple act 
of drinking pure water out of a part of a 
polished shell was esteemed a salutary 
remedial process, and was paid for at a cor- 
respondingly extravagant price. Doubt- 
less, in many instances, it did effect cures ; 
not, however, by any peculiar inherent 
sanative property, but merely through the 
unbounded confidence of the patient: similar 
cases are well known to medical science ; 
and, at the present day, when the manufac- 
ture and sale of an alleged universal heal-all 
is said to be one of the shortest and 
surest paths that lead to fortune—when 
in our own country “ the powers that be” 
encourage rather than check such whole- 
sale empiricism—we cannot consistently 
condemn the more ancient quack, who hav- 
ing, in all faith, given an immense sum 
for a piece of nut-shell, remunerated him- 
self by selling draughts of water out of it 
to his believing dupes. ‘The extraordi- 
nary history of the nut, as it was then 
told, assisted to keep up the delusion. 
The Indian merchants said that there was 
only one tree in the world that produced 
it; that the roots of that tree were fixed, 
“where never futhom-line did touch the 
ground,” in the bed of the Indian Ocean, 
near to Java, among the Ten Thousand 
Islands of the far East; but its branches, 
rising high above the waters, flourished in 
the bright sunshine and free air. On the 
topmost bough dwelt a griffin, that sallied 
forth every evening to the adjacent 
islands, to procure an elephant or rhin- 
oceros for its nightly repast; but when a 
ship chanced to pass that way, his griffin- 
ship had no occasion to fly so far for a 
supper. Attracted by the tree, the doom- 
ed vessel remained motionless on the 
waters, until the wretched sailors were, 
one by one, devoured by the monster. 
When the nuts ripened, they dropped off 
into the water, and, carried by winds and 
currents to less dangerous localities, were 
picked up by mariners, or cast on some 
lucky shore. What is this but an Eastern 
version—who dare say it is not the original ? 
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—of the more classical fable of the dragon 
and the golden fruit of the Hesperides ? 
Time went on. Vasco de Gama sailed 
round the Cape of Good Hope, and a new 
route was opened to Eastern commerce. 
The Portuguese, who encountered the 
terrors of the Cape of Storms, were not 
likely to be daunted by a griffin; yet, with 
all their endeavors, they never succeeded 
in discovering the precious tree. By 
their exertions, however, rather more of 
the drug was brought to Europe than had 
previously been; still there was no redue- 
tion in its estimated value. In the Fast, 
an Indian potentate demanded a ship and 
her cargo as the price of a perfect nut, 
and it was actully purchased on the terms ; 
in the West, the Emperor Rodolph offered 
4,000 florins for one, and his offer was 
contemptuously refused; while invalids 
from all parts of Kurope performed pain- 
ful pilgrimages to Venice, Lisbon, or 
Antwerp, to enjoy the inestimable benefit 


| Laval, a 


of drinking water out of pieces of nut- | 


shell! Who may say what adulterations 
and tricks were practized by dishonest 
dealers, to maintain and supply this costly 
medicine ? but, as similar impositions are 
not unknown at the present day, we may 
as well pass lightly over that part of our 
subject. 


The English and Dutch next made their | 


way to the Indian Ocean; yet, though 


they sought for the invaluable Tree of | 


Solomon, with all the energy supplied by 
a burning thirst for gain, their efforts 
were as fruitless and unsuccessful as those 
of the Portuguese. Strange tales, too, 
some of these ancient mariners related 
on their return home to Europe: how, in 
the clear water of deep bays, they had ob- 
served groves of those marvelous trees 
growing fathoms down beneath the surface 
of the placid sea. Out of a mass of 
equally ridiculous reports, the only facts 
then attainable length sifted: 
these were, that the tree had not been 


were at 


discovered growing in any locality what- 
ever; that the nut was sometimes found 
floating on the Indian Ocean, or thrown 
on the coast of Malabar, but more fre- 
quently picked up on the shores of a 
group of islands known as the Maldives ; 
from the latter circumstance, the natural- 
ists of the day termed it Cocus Maldivicus 
Garelus, sur- 
named Ab Horto, (of the garden,) on ac- 
count of his botanical knowledge, a cele- 


—the Maldivian cocoa-nut. 


brated authority on drugs and_ spices, 
who wrote in 1563, very sensibly con- 
cluded that the tree grew on some undis- 
covered land, from whence the nuts were 


| carried by the waves to the places where 
| they were found; other writers considered 


it to be a genuine marine production; while 
afew shrewdly suspected that it really grew 
onthe Maldives. Unfortunately for the Mal- 
divians this last opinion prevailed in India. 
In 1607 the king of Bengal, with a power- 
ful fleet and army, invaded the Maldives, 
conquered and killed their king, ransacked 
and plundered the islands, and, having 
crammed his ships with an immense booty, 
sailed back to Bengal—without, however, 
discovering the Tree of Solomon, the 
grand object of the expedition. Curiously 
enough, we are indebted to this horrible 
invasion for an interesting book of early 
astern travel—the Bengalese king having 
released from captivity one Pyrard de 
French adventurer, who, six 
years previously, had suffered shipwreck 


on those inhospitable islands. Laval’s 


| work dispelled the idea that the nut grew 


; upon the Maldives. 


He tells us that it 


| was found floating in the surf, or thrown 


| 


| . 
| up on the sea-shore only ; that it was royal 


property, and whenever discovered carried 


| with great ceremony to the king,—a dread- 


the ocean; that the tree 
| grown 


ful death being the penalty of any subject 
possessing the smallest portion of it. 

The leading naturalists of the seven- 
teenth century having the Maldives thus, 
in a manner, taken away from beneath 
their feet, took great pains to invent a 
local habitation for this wondetful tree ; 


| and at last they, pretty generally, came to 


the conclusion, that the vast peninsula of 
Southern Hindostan had at one time ex- 
tended as far as the Maldives, but by some 
great convulsion of nature, the interme- 
diate part between those islands and Cape 
Comorin had sunk beneath the waters of 
or trees had 
thereon, and_ still continued to 
grow on the submerged soil; and the nuts 
when ripe, being lighter than water, rose 
to the surface, instead—as is the habit of 
supermarine arboreal produce—of falling 
to the ground. 
splendid illustration of the fallacies of hy- 
pothetical reasoning be found, than the 


Searcely could a more 


pages which contain this specious and far- 
fetched argument. Even the celebrated 
Rumphius, who wrote so late as_ the 


eighteenth century, assures his readers 




















that “ the Calappa laut,’ the Malay term 
for the nut, “is not a terrestrial production, 
which may have fallen by accident into the 
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the fortunate possessors of a nut or two 
| were ruined; and so little did the French 


sea, and there become hardened, as Gar- | 


cias ab Horto relates, but a fruit, growing 
itself in the sea, whose tree has hitherto 
been concealed from the eye of man.” 
He also denominates it “the wonderful 
miracle of nature, the prince of all the 
many rare things that are found in the 
sea.” 

In the fullness of time knowledge is ob- 
tained and mysteries are revealed. Chem- 
istry and medicine, released from the 
tedious but not useless apprenticeship 
they had served to alchemy and empiri- 
cism, set up on their own account, and, 
as a consequence, the “nut of the sea” 
soon lost its European reputation as a 
curative, though it was still considered a 
very great curiosity, and the unsettled 
problem of its origin formed a famous 
stock of building materials for the ereet- 
In India and 
China it retained its medicinal fame, and 
Like every- 
thing else that is brought to market, the 


ers of theoretical edifices. 
commanded a high price. 


nuts varied in value. 
not realize more than £50, while a large 
one would be worth £120; those, how- 
ever, that measured as much in breadth 
as in length were most esteemed; and 
one measuring a foot in diameter was 
worth £150 sterling money. 
tinued to be the prices of these nuts for 
two centuries after the ships of Europe 
had first found their way to the seas and 


lands of Asia. But a change was at 
hand. In the year 1770, a French mer- 


chant ship entered the port of Calcutta. 
The motley assemblage of native mer- 
chants and tradesmen, Baboos and Ban- 
ians, Dobashes, Dobies, and Dingywallahs, 
that crowd a European vessel’s deck on 
her first arrival in an Eastern port, were 
astounded when, to their eager inquiries, 
the captain replied that his eargo consisted 
of cocos de mer.* 
credulous and astonished natives believe 
the evidence of their own eyesight, when, 
on the hatches being opened, they saw 
that the ship was actually filled with this 
rare and precious commodity. Rare and 
precious, to be so no longer. 
stantaneously fell; persons who had been 


° Cocoa-nuts of the sea—the French appella- 
tion of the nut. 


A small one would 
| 


Its price in- | 





Such con- 
| on Palmiers, at once discovered that the 


captain gain by his cargo, that he disclosed 
the secret of its origin to an English mer- 
cantile house, which completed the utter 
downfall of the nut of Solomon, by land- 
ing another cargo of it at Bombay during 
the same year. 

A singular circumstance in connection 
with the discovery of the tree, a complete 
exemplification of the good old tale, Lyes 
and no Eyes, is worthy of record, as a lesson 
to all, that they should ever make proper 
use of the organs which God has bestowed 
upon them for the acquisition of useful 


knowledge. Mahé de la Bourdonnais, 
one of the best and wisest of French 


colonial governors, whose name, almost 
unknown to history, is embalmed forever 
in St. Pierre’s beautiful romance of Paul 
and Virginia, sent from the Isle of France, 
in 1743, a naval officer named Picault, to 
explore the cluster of islands now known 
as the Seychelles. Picault made a pretty 
correct survey, and in the course of it 
discovered some islands previously un- 
known; one of these he named Palmiers, 
on account of the abundance and beauty 
of the palm-trees that grew upon it; that 
was all he knew about them. In 1768, a 
subsequent governor of the Isle of France 
sent out a similar expedition, under Du- 
chemin, for a similar purpose. Barré, the 
hydrographer of this last expedition, landing 


| palms, from which the island had, a quar- 
| ter of a century previously, received its 


| to 


Searcely could the in- | 


name, produced the famous and long- 
sought-for cocos de mer. Barré informed 
Duchemin, and the twain kept the secret 
themselves, Immediately after their 
return to the Isle of France, they fitted 
out a vessel, sailed to Palmiers, and, hav- 
ing loaded with nuts, proceeded to Cal- 
eutta. How their speculation turned out 
we have already related. We should add 
that Duchemin, in his vain expectation of 
making an immense fortune by the dis- 


covery, considering that the name of the 


island might afford future adventurers a 


| clew to his secret, artfully changed it ta 


Praslin, the name of the then intendant of 
marine, which it still retains, 

We shall speak no more of the Tree of 
Solomon ; it isthe Lodoicea Seychellarum 
—the double cocoa-nut of the Seychelles 
—as modern botanists term it, that we 


| have now to deal with, 








It is exceedingly difficult to give a popu- 
lar description when encumbered by the 
technicalities of science; we must try 
another method. Let the reader im- 
agine two pretty thick vegetable mar- 
rows, each a foot long, joined together, 
side by side, and partly flattened by a ver- 
tical compression—he will then have an 
idea of the curious form of the double 
cocoa-nut. Sometimes a nut exhibits 
three lobes, and occasionally four: let the 
reader imagine the end of one of the mar- 
rows cleft in two, and he will have an 
idea of the three-lobed nut; and if he 
imagines two more marrows placed side 
by side, and compressed with and on the 
top of the former two, he will then have 
In fact, al- 
most Invariably, the four-lobed nut parts 
in the middle, forming two of the more 
common two-lobed nuts, only distinguish- 


an idea of the four-lobed nut. 


able by the flatness of their inner sides 
from those that grew separately. When 
green, they contain a refreshing, sweetish, 
jelly-like substance; but when old, the 
kernel is so hard that it cannot be cut 
with a knife. 

The enormous fruit-bunches, weighing 
upward of fifty pounds, hang three or four 
years on the tree before they are sufli- 
ciently ripened to fall down; thus, though 
only one drupe is put forth each season, 
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| 


yet the produce of three or four years, | 


the aggregate weight of whic! 
the at 
This great weight, suspended at 


considerable, burdens stem one 


time. 
the top of the lofty and almost dispropor- 


must be | 


tionately slender stem, causes the tree to | 
patients, who, it was said, no longer re- 


rock gracefully with the slightest breeze ; 


the agitated leaves creating a pleasing 


noise, somewhat similar to that of a dis- | 


tant waterfall. Some French writers 
have enthusiastieally alluded to the rustling 
sound as a delightful adjunet to this inter- 
esting scene. 

Though no longer producing a drug ci 
great value for the exclusive use of the 
wealthy, the double cocoa-nut of the Sey- 
chelles affords many humbler benefits to 
inhabitants The 
trunk, when split, and cleared of its soft, 
tou make 

The immense 
eaves are used, in that fine climate, as 
materials for building; not only do they 
make an excellent thatch, but they are 
also employed for walls. With one hun- 
dred leaves, 2 commodious dwelling, in- 


the of those islands. 





fibrous interlor, serves water- 


roughs and palisades. 


| cluding doors, windows, and _ partitions, 


may be constructed. Baskets and brooms 
are made from the ribs of the leaves and 
the fibres of their footstalks. The young 
leaf, previous to its expanding, is soft, and 
of a pale-yellow color; in this state it is 
cut into longitudinal stripes, and plaited 
into hats; while the downy substance by 
which it is covered, is found valuable for 
stuffing beds and pillows. Vessels, of 
various forms and uses, are made out of 
the light, strong, and durable nut-shells. 
When preserved whole, with merely a 
perforation at the top, they are used to 
carry water, some holding nearly three 
gallons. When divided, the parts serve, 
according to their size and shape, for plat- 
ters, dishes, or drinking-cups. Being jet- 
black, and susceptible of a high polish, 
they are eften curiously and 
mounted with the precious metals, to form 
sugar-basins, toilet-dishes, and other use- 
ful and ornamental articles for the dwell- 
ings of the tasteful and refined. 


earved, 


THE SEVENTH SON OF ASEVENTH SON. 
—. the oddities which cross our 
J\. path, I recollect one which, at the 
time it occurred, caused no small surprise 
to the young, of which I then was one. I 
think it must be about forty-six years ago, 
a man traveled about Hampshire profess- 
ing to cure the blind, sick, and lame; and 
aithough he did not belong to the medical 
order, yet humerous cures were attributed 
to him, and he had quite a collection of 
erutches and walking-sticks, left by his 


quired his or their aid. J well know that 
he was looked upon by the common sort 
of people with wonder, and almost awe. 
The notion prevalent among them was, 
that, being the seventh son of a seventh 
son, he was endowed by nature with extra- 
ordinary healing powers. After a few 
months his fame, such as it was, evap- 
orated, and I have not heard of him since, 
nor have I read of any pretender acting 
like him since then. Can any of your 
readers enlighten my darkness on the above, 
or on any other seventh of a seventh? 
and is there any account or tradition of a 
similar impostor in any other county of 
England? Also, if ancient or modern his- 
tory records any such wonderful attributes 
in reference to a seventh daughter of a 
seventh daughter ? 














PALM LEAVES—BOSSALDAB’S VISION. 


,. 
I should esteem it a favor if some one 
of your numerous and learned readers 
would inform me if that word denoting 


seven, which is in such frequent use in 
the Old and New Testaments, is suscepti- | 
ble of being rendered “ several,” “ many,” | 


or some other indefinite quantity ? 


Seven appears also to be a favorite 


number in modern days. 


tion :— 


Seven ages. 

Seven Champions, 
Seven Churches. 
Seven days in a week, 
Seven days’ notice, 
Seven Dials. 


Seven times, 

Seven times seven years 
a jubilee. 

Seven wise men. 


I subjoin a few | 
of the many instances of its popular adop- | 


| three and four. 


| j 4 2 > 
A jury of seven matrons, | being excellent 


Seven wonders of the | 








Sevenfold. world. 

Seven Hills. Seven years’ apprentice- 
; er ; 

Seven months’ child, ship. 


Seven years, a change. 


Seven penitent’l psalms. 
Seven years’ transporta- 


Seven senses. 


Seven-shilling piece. tion. 

: vs . { 
Seven Sisters. Seven years’ Income- 
Seven Sleepers. tax. 


Seyen sous. Seven-pence in 

Seventh son of the sev- 
enth son. 

Seyen stars. 


Seven stages of life. 


these last are two of 
the 
Seyen abominations. 
The number seven has been 
of particular speculation with 
writers ; and every department 
science, literature, and art, has been ran- 
sacked for the purpose of discovering sep- 


a subject 


tenary combinations. 
there was printed at Leipsic a work enti- 


the | 
pound yearly; and | 


some old | 
of nature, 
fruit of his youthful labors. 


In the year 1502 | 


tled Heptalogium Virgil Salzburgensis, | 


in honor of the number seven. It consists 


of seven parts, each consisting of seven 


divisions. But the most curious work on 


the subject of numbers is the following, | 
the contents of which, as might be ex- | 


pected, are quite worthy of the title: The 
Secrets of Numbers according to Theo- 


logical, Arithmetical, Geometrical, and 


Harmonical Computation; drawn, for the | 


better part, out of those Ancients, as well 
as Neoteriques. Pleasing to read, profit- 
able to understand, opening themselves to 
the capacities of both learned and un- 
learned ; being no other than a key to lead 
men to any doctrinal knowledge whatso- 
ever. By William Ingpen, Gent. London, 
1624. In the ninth chapter the author has 
given many notable opinions from learned 
men, to prove the excellency of the num- 
ber seven :—* First, it neither begets nor 
is begotten, according to the saying of 
Philo. Some numbers, indeed, within the 


sompass of ten, beget, but are not begotten ; 
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| and that is the unarie. Others are begot- 


ten, but beget not; as the octonarie. Only 
the septenarie, having a prerogative above 
them all, neither begetteth, nor is begotten. 
This is its first divinity or perfection. 
Secondly, this is an harmonical number, 
and the well and fountain of that fair and 
lovely Digramma, because it includeth 
within itself all manner of harmony. 
Thirdly, it is a theological number, consist- 
ing of perfection. (See Cruden.) Fourthly, 
for it is com- 
and six; two and five; 
Now, every one of these 
of themselves, (as hath 
been remonstrated,) how can this number 
be but far more excellent, consisting of 
thera all, and participating, as it were, of 
all their excellent virtues.”— London Notes 
and Queries. 


beeause of its compositure : 
pounded of one 


——_ > 
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ORIENTAL TALES. 


BOSSALDAB’S VISION. 


SELECT 


II. 


greg: the Sultan of Egypt, 
I had an only son, named Aboram. 
He loved this son as an old man loves the 
life in which he still hopes to enjoy the 
lie collected 
great treasures, conquered many neighbor- 
ing countries, and toiled day and night to 
provide a rich inheritance, and a glorious 
throne, for this his much-loved son. He 
had almost attained the highest pinnacle 
of power and grandeur, when the youth 
who was to have inherited them, was killed 
in the chase by a random arrow. 
Bossaldab was inconsolable. He tore 
his beard, he beat his face, and covered the 
dead body with his tears. His servants 
approached, and spoke words of comfort ; 
but he heard them not. He cursed his 
palace, his kingdom, and himself, and hid 
himself in a dark eave of the forest. Here 
he lay in the dust, loudly Jamenting the 
injustice of fortune. ‘ Why am I become 
the possessor of so many kingdoms, so 
great riches,” he exclaimed, “if my only 
son was to be thus taken from me in the 
bloom of life?” ‘Thus he passed two 
days in senseless despair. His strength 
failed him, and he lay exhausted on the 
ground, looking forward with anxiety to 
death, which he thought would end his 
misery, when suddenly a bright light sur- 


rounded him. He lifted up his eyes, and 








saw before him a youth, in a sky-blue gar- 
ment, with a wreath of lihes en his tem- 
ples. He touched the Sultan’s forehead 
with a green bough he held in his hand. 
New life ran through his veins; his heart 
was strengthened; he arose, and looked 
in silence upon the heavenly visitant. 
“ Bossaldab,” said he, “I am Kaloe, the 
Angel instruct thee: 
come, follow me.” 

He took the Sultan by the hand, and 
led him to a then he 
placed him upon the summit, and said : 
“ Look down into the valley.” Bossaldab 
did so, and beheld a barren, waste island. 
The waves of the sea rolled around it, and 
at that moment east a shipwrecked man 
upon its shore. ‘The unfortunate held in 
one hand a easket full of diamonds, and 
with the other he the 
rocky cliffs. He had nearly reached the 
summit ; his jeyful demeanor bespoke the 
hope he felt inhabited 
but when he at length reached 


of Peace, sent to 


high mountain; 


strove to mount 


of reaching an 
country ; 
the top, and saw only a desert, sandy 
him, he seemed 


waste before overcome 


with dismay. 


earth, wrung his hands, uttering loud cries, 


and then traversed the plain in search of | the rock. 


but there neither tree nor 


food ; 
bush upon it, and he saw the sun rise and 


crew 


set four times without finding a berry or a 
leaf with which to appease his hunger. 
Pale and exhausted, he at last threw him- 
the 
pulled some dry grass from its crevices, 


self down on a rock by 

and awaited his death. 
“qi Bossaldab, 

toward the Angel, * be gracious, and suffer 


exclaimed 


not yonder poor wretch to perish so mis- 
erably.” 
attend to that which thine eyes behold.” 


Bossaldab looked again, and discovered a 


The suf- 
ferer perceived it, and the sight gave him 
fresh his feet, 
stretched out his arms, and beckoned to 
When they saw him upon the 
he fell down before 


ship drawing near to the shore. 


strength; he sprang on 
the sailors. 
rock, they heaved to ; 
the captain of the ship, told him of his 
the half of his 
treasure if he would rescue him. When 
the captain saw the precious stones, he 


sufferings, and offered 


made a sign to his crew, who approached, 
bound the wretched man hand foot, 
seized his jewels, and departed, rejoicing 
in their plunder, and leaving him upon the 


and 


shore, half dead. 


, whom 


He threw his jewels on the | 


sea-shore, 
| 


turning | 
' country, and ambassadors from foreign 


“ Be silent,” rejoined he, “ and | 
' And this young king was Aboram, the son 
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“ O merciful God!” mournfully exclaim- 
ed Bossaldab, “canst thou behold this 
wickedness, and suffer it? Behold, the 
wretches sail away, leaving him they have 
robbed, to perish with hunger.” “ Look 
yet once again,” returned the Angel, “ the 
ship of these sinners is wrecked on yonder 
rocks; hearest thou not their cries? None 
may escape; the weight of their sins will 
sink them all. And wouldst thou have 
placed the forsaken one on board this ship, 
which was sailing toward destruction? 
Remember, henceforth, that thou blame 
not the ways of Providence. The man 
thou dost commiserate shall be 
saved, though not in the way thou didst 
anticipate. God, in his providence, hath 
more than one way of deliverance. This 
man was covetous and hard-hearted toward 
the needy; he possessed more than he 
required, and his love of gain led him to 
seek riches on the sea. Therefore he was 
led into this wilderness, that his hard heart 
might be softened, and moved to open his 
closed hand. Blessed is the man 
learns wisdom from adversity! But now, 
turn and behold another vision.” 

Bossaldab did so, and looked down from 


who 


The sea had disappeared, and 
the deep was changed into a blooming 
plain. The Sultan’s eyes rested upon 
fertile fields, when a tall palace of marble 
rose before his eyes; the ivory doors 
opened, and showed a royal throne, decked 
with gold and precious stones. Unnum- 
bered riches lay in great heaps on either 
side of the throne, which was surrounded 
by servile groups of the princes of the 


nations, who all took the oath of allegiance 
to the young king who sat upon the throne. 


of Bossaldab. 

“Gracious Allah! it is my son!” said 
the Sultan. “O suffer me to embrace 
him! “ Remain where thou art,” said 
the Angel; “it is an empty form, by which 
I show thee the vanity of thy life and the 
sinfulness of thy despair. Observe and 
mark it well.” 

The oath of fealty taken, a banquet 
followed, after which the young king di- 
vided his treasures amongst the guests. 
In a short time, the riches which a most 


niggardly economy had been years in 
amassing, were thus distributed. The 
princes had no sooner decked themselves 
with the king’s diamonds, than they proudly 
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and arrogantly exalted themselves against 
him. Four new thrones arose upon the 
ruins of the former one, and upon them 
were seated new kings; they bound Bos- 
saldab’s son, who had become intoxicated 
at the banquet, and cast him into a dun- 
geon, where, after much suffering, he was 
murdered by the hand of a slave. 

The Sultan turned his eyes away. “ Ah, 
it is enough!” said he, “ it is enough !” 
“ Humility and patience,” said the Angel, 
“would have spared thee this sight.” “I 
have sinned,” answered Bossaldab, “ in 
murmuring so bitterly at the stroke which 
removed my son in his innocence, and thus 
preserved him from so much evil to come.” 
“ Yes,” replied the Angel, “he is happy 
whom an early death saves from destruc- 
tion. Depart, Bossaldab, and bear thy 
affliction in patience. The earthly works 
of man are transient; his proud edifices 
sink beneath the burden of a few years. 
The name of the niggard and of the op- 
pressor is mentioned with contempt ; while 
the memory of the beneficent man is blessed 
by succeeding generations.” 

Thus spoke the Angel of Peace. He 
stretched his wings, and rose into the air ; 
the rustling of his pinions resembled the 
sound of a waterfall, and then gradually 
subsided into a soft and gentle murmur. 

The ‘Sultan awoke. He was lying in 
the cave of the forest, with his face to the 
earth. He arose, returned to his palace, 
and sought, throughout a long reign of 
justice and kindly wisdom, to heal the 
wounds he had inflicted on his people by 
his former avarice and oppression. 

Sante He hoe 
TIME’S REVIEW OF CHARACTER— 
ROBESPIERRE. 


yon characters are a puzzle to his- 
tory, and none is more so than that 
of Robespierre. According to popular 
belief, this personage was a blood-thirsty 
monster, a vulgar tyrant, who committed 
the most unheard-of enormities with the 
basely selfish object of raising himself to 
supreme power—of becoming the Cromwell 





of light. 


of the Revolution. Considering that Robes- 
| astonishing impulse was almost at once 


pierre was for five years—1789 to 1794— 
a prime leader in the political movements 
in France; that for a length of time he 
was personally concerned in sending a 
hundred and fifty heads to the scaffold per 
diem ; and that the Reign of Terror ceased 
immediately on his overthrow—it is not 
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surprising that his character is associated 
with all that is villainous and detestable. 
Nevertheless, as the obscurities of the 
great revolutionary drama clear up, a 
strange suspicion begins to be entertained, 
that the popular legend respecting Robes- 
pierre is in a considerable degree fallacious ; 
nay, it is almost thought that this man 
was, in reality, a most kind-hearted, sim- 
ple, unambitious, and well-disposed in- 
dividual—a _ persom who, to say the least 
of it, deeply deplored the horrors in which 
considerations of duty had unhappily in- 
volved him. ‘To attempt an unravelment 
of these contradictions, let us call up the 
phantom of this mysterious personage, and 
subject him to review. 

To understand Robespierre it is neces- 
sary to understand the French Revolution. 
The proximate cause of that terrible con- 
vulsion was, as is well known, an utter 
disorder in all the functions of the state, 
and more particularly in the finances, 
equivalent to national bankruptcy. That 
matters might have been substantially 
patched up by judicious statesmanship, no 
one doubts ; but that a catastrophe, sooner 
or later, was unavoidable, seems to be 
equally certain. The mind of France 
was rotten ; the principles of seciety were 
undermined. As regards religion, there 
was a universal skepticism, of which the 
best literature of the day was the expo- 
nent; but this unbelief was greatly strength- 
ened by the scandalous abuses in the eec- 
clesiastical system. It required no depth 
of genius to point out that the great prin- 
ciples of brotherly love, humility, equality, 
liberty, promulgated as part and parcel of 
the Christian dispensation eighteen centu- 
ries previously, had no practical efficacy 
so far as France was concerned. Instead 
of equality before God and the law, the 
humbler classes were feudal serfs, with- 
out any appeal from the cruel oppressions 
to which they were exposed. In the 
midst of gloom, Rousseau’s vague decla- 
mations on the rights of man fell like a ray 
A spark was communicated, 
which kindled a flame in the bosoms of 
the more thoughtful and enthusiastic. An 





given to investigation. The philosopher 
had his adherents all over France. Viewed 
as a species of prophet, he was, properly 
speaking, a madman, who in his ravings 
had glanced on the truth, but only glanced. 
Among men of sense, his ornate declama- 
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tions concerning nature and reason would 


have excited little more attention than 
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that which is usually given to poetic and | 


speculative fancies. 
Amid an impulsive and lively people, 


unaccustomed to the practical considera- | 


tion and treatment of abuses, there arose 
a ery to destroy, root up; 
the preferences and privileges; to bring 
down the haughty, and raise the depressed ; 
to let all men be free and equal, all men 
being brothers. Such is the origin of the 
three words—liberty, equality, and frater- 


nity, which were caught up as the charter | 


of social intercourse. It is forever to be 


regretted that this explosion of sentiment | 


was so utterly destructive in its character; 


to sweep away | 


for therein has it inflicted immense wrong | 
on what is abstractly true and beautiful. | 
At first, as will be remembered, the revo- | 


lutionists did not aim at establishing a | 
republic; but that form of government | 


out of their hallucina- 
Without pausing to consider that 


necessarily grew 
tions. 
a nation of emancipated serfs were un- 


prepared to take on themselves the duties | 


of an enlightened population, the plunge 
was unhesitatingly made. 

At this comparatively 
with all the aids of the 


distant day, even 


we can form no adequate idea of the fer- 
vor with which this great social over- 
throw was set about and accomplished. 
The best minds in France were in a state 


of ecstasy, bordering on delirium. A vast 


future of human happiness seemed to 
dawn. ‘Tyranny, force, fraud—all the bad 
passions—were to disappear under the 


beneficent approach of Reasen. Among 
the enthusiasts who rushed into this mar- 
velous frenzy, was Maximilian Robes- 
pierre. It is said by his biographers, that 
Robespierre was of English or Scotch 
origin; we have seen an account which 
traced him to a family in the north, of 
Ilis father, at all 
at in 
Flanders, and here Maximilian 
1759. Bred to the law, he 
Was sent asa representative to the States- 


not a dissimilar name. 
events, was an advocate Arras, 
Freneh 
was born in 
General, in 1789, and from this moment 
he entered on his eareer, and Paris was 
At his outset he made no im- 


pression, and searcely exeited public no- 


his home. 


His manners were singularly re- 
‘The man 


tice. 
served, and his habits austere. 
lived within himself. Brooding over the 


works of Rousseau, he indulged in 


recording press, | 


the | 





dream of renovating the moral world. 
Like Mohammed, contriving the dogmas 
of a new religion, Robespierre spent days 
in solitude, pondering on his destiny. ‘To 
many of the revolutionary leaders, the 
struggle going on was merely a political 
drama, with a Convention for the dénoue- 
ment. ‘lo Robespierre, it was a philo- 
sophical problem ; all his thoughts aimed 
at the ideal—at the apotheosis of human 
nature. 

Let us take a look at his personal 
appearance. Visionaries are usually slov- 
ens. They despise fashions, and imagine 
that dirtiness is an attribute of genius. 
To do the honorable member for Artois 


justice, he was above this affectation. 


Small and neat in person, he always 
appeared in public tastefully dressed, ac- 
cording to the fashion of the period—hair 
well combed back, frizzled, and powdered ; 
copious frills at the breast and wrists; a 
stainless white waistcoat, light-blue coat, 
with metal buttons; the sash of a repre- 


sentative tied round his waist; light- 
colored breeches, white stockings, and 


shoes with silver buckles. Such was his 
ordinary costume ; and if we stick a rose 
in his button-hole, or place a nosegay in 
his hand, we shall have a tolerable ide: 
of his whole equipment. It is said he 
sometimes appeared in top-boots, which is 
not improbable ; for this kind of boot had 
become fashionable among the republicans, 
from a notion that as top-boots were worn 
by gentlemen in England, they were al- 
lied to constitutional government. Robes- 
pierre’s features were sharp, and enlivened 
by bright and deeply-sunk blue 
There was usually a gravity and intense 


eyes. 


thoughtfulness in his countenance, which 
conveyed an idea of his being thoroughly 
in earnest; yet his address was not un- 
pleasing. Unlike modern French politi- 
cians, his face was always smooth, with no 
vestige of beard or whiskers. Altogether, 
therefore, he may be said to have been a 
well-dressed, gentlemanly man, animated 
with proper self-respect, and having no 
wish to court vulgar applause by neglect- 
ing the decencies of polite society. 
Before entering on his publie career in 
Paris, Robespierre had probably formed 
his plans, in which, at least to outward 
appearance, there was an entire negation 
of self. A stern incorruptibility seemed 
the basis of his character; and it is quite 
that offers from the court, no 


true no 
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overtures from associates, had power to 
tempt him. There was only one way by 
which he could sustain a high-souled in- 
dependence, and that was the course 
adopted in like cireumstances by Andrew 
Marvel—simple wants, rigorous economy, 
a disregard of fine company, an avoidance 
of expensive habits. Now, this is the 
curious thing in Rebespierre’s history. 
Perhaps there was a tinge of pride in his 
living a life of indigence; but in fairness 
it is entitled to be called an honest pride, 
when we consider that the means of pro- 
fusion were within his reach. On _ his 
arrival im Paris, he procured an humble 
lodging in Marais, a populous district in 
the north-eastern faubourgs; but it being 
represented to him some time afterward, 
that, as a public man, it was unsafe to ex- 
pose himself in a long walk daily to and 
from this obscure residence, he removed 
to a house in the Rue St. Honoré, now 
marked No. 396, opposite the Church of 
the Assumption. Here he found a lodging 
with M. Duplay, a respectable but humble 
eabinet-maker, who had become attached 
to the principles of the Revolution ; and 
here he was joined by his brother, who 
played an inferior part in publie affairs, 
and is known in history as “the Younger 
Robespierre.” The selection of this dwell- 
ing seems to have fallen in with Robes- 
pierre’s notions of economy ; and it suited 
his limited partrimony, which consisted 
of some rents irregularly paid by a few 
small farmers of his property in Artois. 
These ill-paid rents, with his salary as a 
representative, are said to have supported 
three persons—himself, his brother, and 
his sister; and so straitened was he in 
circumstances, that he had to borrow oc- 
easionally from his landlord. Even with 
all his pinching, he did not make both 
ends meet. We have it on authority, 
that at his death he was owing £160; 
a small sum to be incurred during a resi- 
dence of five years in Paris, by a person 
who figured as a leader of parties ; and 
the insignificance of this sum attests his 
remarkable self-denial. 

Lamartine’s account of the private life 
of Robespierre in the house of the Duplays 
is exceedingly fascinating, and we should 
founded on 
The house of Duplay, he says, 


suppose Is 


facts. 


“was low, and in a court surrounded by 
sheds, filled with timber and plants, and 
had almost a rustic appearance. 








well-authorized 
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| sisted of a parlor opening to the court, 


and communicating with a sitting-room 
that looked into a small garden. From the 
sitting-room a door led into a small study, 
in which was a piano. There was a 
winding stairease to the first floor, where 
the master of the house lived, and thence 
to the apartment of Robespierre.” 

Here, long acquaintance, a common ta- 
ble, and association for several years, 
“ converted the hospitality of Duplay into 
an attachment that became reciprocal. 
The family of his landlord became a second 
family to Robespierre, and while they 
adopted his opinions they neither lost the 
simplicity of their manners nor neglected 
their religious observances. ‘They con- 
sisted of a father, mother, a son yet a 
youth, and four daughters, the eldest of 
whom was twenty-five and the youngest 
eighteen. Familiar with the father, filial 
with the mother, paternal with the son, 
tender and almost brotherly with the 
young girls, he inspired and felt in this 
small domestic circle all those sentiments 
that only an ardent soul inspires and feels 
by spreading abroad its sympathies. Love 
also attached his heart where toil, poverty, 
and retirement had fixed his life. Eléo- 
nore Duplay, the eldest daughter of his 
host, inspired Robespierre with a more 
serious attachment than her sisters. The 
feeling, rather predilection than passion, 
was more reasonable on the part of Robes- 
pierre, more ardent and simple on the 
part of the young girl. This affection 
afforded him tenderness without torment, 
happiness without excitement: it was the 
love adapted for a man plunged all day in 
the agitation of public life—a repose of 
the heart after mental fatigue. He and 
Eléonore lived in the same house as a 
betrothed couple, not as lovers. Robes- 
pierre had demanded the young girl’s 
hand from her parents, and they had 
promised it to him. 

“«The total want of fortune,’ he said, 
‘and the uncertainty of the morrow, pre- 
vented him from marrying her until the 
destiny of France was determined ; but he 
only awaited the moment when the Revo- 
lution should be concluded, in order to 


| retire from the turmoil and strife, marry 


her whom he loved, go to reside with her 
in Artois, on one of the farms he had 


' saved among the possessions of his family ; 
/ and there to mingle his obseure happiness 


It con- | 


in the common lot of his family.’ 
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“The vicissitudes of the fortune, influ- 
ence, and popularity of Robespierre ef- 
fected no change in his simple mode 


of living. The multitude came to im- 
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generally from the tragedies of Racine. 
He seldom went out in the evening ; but 


two or three times a year he escorted 


plore favor or life at the door of his | 
| tired early to his chamber, lay down, and 


house, yet nothing found its way within. 
The private lodging of Robespierre con- 
sisted of a low chamber, constructed in 
the form of a garret, above some cart- 
sheds, with the window opening upon the 
roof. It afforded no other prospect than 
the interior of a small court, resembling a 
wood-store, where the sounds of the work- 
men’s hammers and saws constantly re- 
sounded, and which was continually 
traversed by Madame Duplay and her 
daughters, who there performed all their 
household duties. This chamber was also 
separated from that of the landlord by a 
small room common to the family and 
On the other side two 
rooms, likewise attics, which were in- 
habited,—one by the son of the master 
of the house, the other by Simon Duplay, 
Robespierre’s secretary, and the nephew 


himself. were 


of his host. 

“The chamber of the deputy contained 
only bedstead, covered with 
blue damask, ornamented with white flow- 
straw-bottomed 


a wooden 


ers, a table, and four 
chairs. 
onee for a study and dormitory. His 
papers, his reports, the manuscripts of his 
discourses, written by himself in a regular 
but labored hand, and with many marks 
of erasure, were placed carefully on deal- 
A few chosen 


A vol- 


ume of Jean Jaeques Rousseau, or of 


shelves against the wall. 
books were also ranged thereon. 


Racine, was generally open upon his table, 
and attested his philosophical and literary 
predilections.” 


This apartment served him at | 


Madame Duplay and her daughter to the 
theater. On other days, Robespierre re- 


rose again at night to work. The innu- 
merable discourses he had delivered in 
the two national assemblies, and to the 
Jacobins; the articles written for his 
journal while he had one ; the still more 
numerous manuscripts of speeches which 
he had prepared, but never delivered; the 
studied style so remarkable ; the indefati- 
gable corrections marked with: his pen 
upon the manuscripts—attest his watch- 
ings and his determination. 

“His only relaxations were solitary 
walks in imitation of his model, Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. His sole companion 
in these perambulations was his great 
dog, which slept at his chamber-door, and 
always followed him when he went out. 
This colossal animal, well known in the 
district, was called Brount. Robespierre 
was much attached to him, and constantly 
played with him. Occasionally, on a Sun- 
day, all the family left Paris with Robes- 
pierre ; and the politician, once more the 
man, amused himself with the mother, the 
sisters, and the brother of Eléonore in the 
wood of Versailles or of Issy.” Strange 
contradiction! The man who is thus de- 
seribed as so amiable, so gentle, so satis- 
fied with the humble pleasures of an ob- 
scure family circle, went forth daily on a 


| self-imposed mission of turbulence and 


| terror. 


With a mind continually on the stretch, | 


in all the 
great movements of the day, the features 
of this remarkable “ relaxed 
into absolute gaiety when in-doors, at 
table, or in the evening, around the wood- 


and concerned less or more 


personage 


fire in the humble chamber of the cabinet- 


maker. His evenings were all passed 


with the family, in talking over the feel- | 
ings of the day, the plans of the morrow, | 


the of the 
dangers of .the patriots, and the prospects 
of public felicity after the triumph of the 
Revolution. Sometimes Robespierre, who 


conspiracies 


was anxious to cultivate the mind of his 
betrothed, read to the family aloud, and 


aristocrats, the 


Let us follow him to the scene 
Living in the Rue St. 
every morning 
narrow streets 
which led to the rooms of the National 
Assembly, or Convention, as the legisla- 


of his avoeations. 
Honoré, he might be seen 
on his way, by one of the 


tive body was called after the deposition 
of Louis XVI. The house so occupied, 
was situated on aspot now covered by the 
Rue Rivoli, opposite the gardens of the 
Tuileries. In connection with it, were 
several apartments used by the commit- 
tees; and there, by the leading members 
of the House, the actual business of the 
nation was for a long time conducted. 
It was by the part he played in one of 
these formidable committees, that of “ Pub- 
lie Safety”’—more properly, public in- 
becomes chargeable 
For the com- 
however, he 


security —that he 
with his manifold crimes. 


mission of these atrocities, 
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held himself to be entirely excused; and | most effective speaker; and till his fall 
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how he could possibly entertain any such | he possessed a most commanding influence 


notion, remains for us to notice. 

The action of the Revolution was in 
the hands of three parties, into which 
the Convention was divided—namely, the 
Montagnards, the Girondists, and the 
Plaine. The last-mentioned was a com- 
paratively harmless set of persons, who 
acted as a neutral body, and leaned one 


way or the other according to their con- | 
victions, but whose votes it was important | 


to obtain. 
the Girondists there was no distinct dif- 
ference of principle—both were keen re- 
publicans and levelers ; but in carrying out 
their views the Montagnards were the 
most violent and unscrupulous. The 


Between the Montagnards and | 


Girondists expected that, after a little | 


preliminary harshness, the Republic would 
be established in a pacific manner ; by the 
force, it may be ealled, of philosophic 
conviction spreading through society. 
They were thus the moderates ; yet their 
moderation was unfortunately ill mani- 
fested. At the outset, they countenanced 
the disgraceful mobbings of the royal 
family ; they gloried in the horrors of the 
10th of August, and the humiliation of the 
king; and only began to express fears that 
things were going too far, when massacre 
became the order of the day, and the guil- 
lotine assumed the character of a national 
institution. ‘They were finally borne down, 
as is well known, by the superior energy 
and audacity of their opponents ; and all 
perished, ene way or other, in the bloody 
struggle. Kew pity them. 

We need hardly recall the fact, that the 
discussions in the Convention were greatly 
influenced by tumultuary movements out 
of doors. At a short distance were two 
political clubs, the Jacobins and the Cor- 


deliers, and there everything was debated , 


and determined on. Of these notorious 
clubs, the most uncompromising was the 
Jacobins; consequently its principal mem- 
bers were to be found among the party of 


the Montagnards. During the hottest 
time of the Revolution, the three men 


most distinguished as Montagnards and 
Jacobins, were Marat, Danton, and Robes- 
pierre. Mirabeau, the orator of the Revo- 
lution, had already disappeared, being so 
fortunate as to die naturally, before the 
practice of mutual guillotining was es- 
tablished. After him, Vergniaud, the 


leader of the Girondists, was: perhaps the 


in the Convention. Danton was likewise 
a speaker of vast power, and from his 
towering figure he seemed like a giant 
among pigmies. Marat might be termed 
the representative of the kennel. He 
was a low demagogue, flaunting in rags, 
dirty and venomous: he was always calling 
out for more blood, as if the grand desid- 
eratum was the annihilation of mankind. 
Among the extreme men, Robespierre, by 
his eloquence, his artifice, and his bold 
counsels, contrived to maintain his po- 
sition. ‘This was no easy matter; for it 
was necessary to remain firm and un- 
faltering in every eme:gency. He, like 
the others at the helm of affairs, was 
constantly impelled forward by the clubs, 
but more so by the incessant clamors of 
the mob. At the Hotel de Ville sat the 
Commune, a crew of blood-thirsty villains, 
headed by Hebert; and this miscreant, 
with his armed sections, accompanied by 
paid female furies, beset the Convention, 
and carried measures of severity by sheer 
intimidation. Let it further be remem- 
bered that, in 1793, “France was kept 
in apprehension of invasion by the Allies 
under the Duke of Brunswick, and the 
army of emigrant noblesse under the com- 
mand of Condé. The hovering of these 
forces on the frontiers, and their occasional 
successes, produced a constant alarm of 
counter-revolution, which was believed to 
be instigated by secret intriguers in the 
very heart of the Convention. It was 
alleged by Robespierre in his greatest 
orations, that the safety of the Republic 
depended on keeping up a wholesome 
state of terror; and that all who in the 
slightest degree leaned toward clemency, 
sanctioned the work of intriguers, and 
ought, accordingly, to be proscribed. By 
such harangues—in the main, miserable 
sophistry—he acquired prodigious popu- 
larity, and was in fact irresistible. 

Thus was legalized the Reign of Terror, 
which, founded in false reasoning and in- 
sane fears, we must, nevertheless, look 
back upon as a thing, at least to a certain 
extent, reconcilable with a sense of duty; 
inasmuch as even while signing warrants 
for transferring hundreds of people to the 
Revolutionary Tribunal—which was equiv- 
alent to sending them to the scaffold— 
Robespierre imagined that he was acting 
throughout under a clear and imperious 
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necessity : only ridding society of the 
elements that disturbed its purity and 
tranquillity. hallucination ! 
And did this fanatie really feel no pang 
That will afterward en- 


Stupendous 


of conscience 2 


wage our consideration. 


most intimate friends ; but it does not ap- 
pear that any personal consideration ever 
First, he swept 
away Royalists and aristocrats; next, he 
same 


sway ed his proceedings, 


sacrifiecd the Girondists; last, he 
to his Acecusing 
Danton and his friends of a tendency 


companion-Jacobins. 


to moderation, he had the dexterity to | 
When | 


get them proscribed and beheaded. 
Danton was seized, he could hardly credit 
his senses; he who had long felt himself 
sure of being one day dictator by public 
naeclamation, and to have been deceived 
by that dreamer, Robespierre, was most 
humiliating. But Robespierre would not 
dare to put Aim to death! Grave mis- 
ealeulation! Ife was immolated like the 
rest; the crowd looking on with indiffer- 
Along with him perished Camille 
Desmoulins, a young man of letters, and a 
Jacobin, but convicted of advocating elem- 
tobespierre was one of Camille’s 


ence. 


ency. 
private and most valued friends; he had 
been his instructor in politics, and had 
become one of the trustees under his mar- 
Robespierre visited at 
chatted with 
the young Madame Des- 
moulins at her parties; and frequently 
dandled the little Horace Desmoulins on 
his knee, and let him play with his bunch 
Yet, because they were adher- 


riage settlement. 
the house of his protégé; 


and handsome 


of seals. 
ents of Danton. he sent husband and wife 
to the seaflold within a few weeks of each 


other! 


. | 
peals were made to old recollections by | 


the mother of Madame Desmoulins. 
Robespierre was reminded of little Hor- 
ace, and of his duty as a family guardian. 
All would not do. His heart was marble; 
and so the wretched pair were guillotined. 
to his wife, the 


Camille’s letter 


before he was led to the seaffold, cannot | 


be read without emotion. He died with a 
lock of her hair clasped eonvulsively in his 
hand. 

Having thus away to 
extent all those who stood in the way of 


cleared 


some 


his views, Robespierre bethought himseif 


of acting a new part in public affairs, eal- 
culated, us he thought, to dignify the Re- 
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Frequently he 
was called on to proseribe and execute his | 


What eloquent and touching ap- | 


7 | 
night | 


| public. Chaumette, a mean confederate 
of Hebert, and a mouthpiece of the rab- 
ble, had, by consent of the Convention, 
| established Paganism, or the worship of 
| Reason, as the national religion. Robes- 
pierre never gave his approval to this out- 
rage, and took the earliest opportunity of 
restoring the worship of the Supreme. 
It is said, that of all the missions with 
which he believed himself to be charged, 
the highest, the holiest in his eyes, was 
the regeneration of the religious sentiment 
| of the people: to unite heaven and earth 
by this bond ofa faith which the Republie 
had broken, was to him the end, the con- 
In one of 
his paroxysms, he delivered an address 
to the Convention, which induced them to 
pass a law, acknowledging the existence 
of God, and ordaining a public festival to 
inaugurate the new religion. ‘The féte 
took place on the 8th of June, 1794. 
Robespierre headed the procession to the 
Champ de Mars; and he seemed on the 
occasion to have at length reached the 
grand realization of all his hopes and 
desires. From this coup de thédtre he 
returned home, magnified in the estima- 
tion of the people, but ruined in the eyes 
| of the Convention. His conduct had been 
too much that of one whose next step 
was to the restoration of the throne, with 
himself as its occupant. By Fouché,Tal- 
lien, Collot-d’Herbois, and some others, 
he was now thwarted in all his schemes. 
His wish was to close the Reign of Terror, 
and allow the new moral world to begin ; 
for his late aecess of devotional feeling 


summation of the Revolution. 





had, in reality, disposed him to adopt be- 
But to arrest 
carnage was now beyond his power; he 


nign and clement measures. 


had invoked a demon which would not be 
laid. Assailed by calumny, he made the 
Convention resound with his speeches; 
spoke of fresh proscriptions to put down 


intrigue; and spread universal alarm 
;} among the members. In spite of the 


| 


| most magniloquent orations, he saw that 
his power was nearly gone. Sick at 
heart, he began to absent himself from 
| committees, which still continued to send 
'to the seaffold 
rank have saved them from sus- 
| picion or vengeance. 

| Atthis juncture, Robespierre was earn- 


numbers whose obscure 


should 


estly entreated by one of his more resolute 
adherents, St. Just, to play a bold game for 
the dictatorship, which he represented as 
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the only means of saving the Republic 
from anarchy. Anonymous letters to the 


same effect also poured in upon him; and | 


prognostics of his greatness, uttered by an 
obscure fortune-teller, were 
by the great demagogue with something 
like superstitious respect. But for this 
personal elevation he was not prepared. 
Pacing up and down his apartment, and 


striking his forehead with his hand, he 


candidly acknowledged that he was not 
made for power; while the bare idea of 
doing anything to endanger the Republic 
amounted, in his mind, to a species of 
sacrilege. At this crisis in his fate, 
therefore, he temporized: he sought peace, 
if not consolation, in solitude. He took 
long walks in the woods, where he spent 
hours seated on the ground, or leaning 
against a tree, his face buried in his 
hands, or earnestly bent on the surround- 
ing natural objects. What was the pre- 
cise tenor of his meditations, it would be 
deeply interesting to know. Did the great 
promoter of the Revolution ponder on the 


failure of his aspirations after a state of 


human perfectibility? Was he torn by 
remorse on seeing rise up, in imagination, 
the thousands of innocent individuals whom, 
in vindieation of a theory, he had con- 
signed an ignominious 
death, yet whose removal had, _politi- 


to 


and violent | 


cally speaking, proved altogether fruit- | 
'a friend to a large house, with an air 


less ? 
It is the more general belief, that in 


these solitary rambles Robespierre was 


preparing an oration, which, as he thought, | 


should silence all his enemies, and restore 
him to parliamentary favor. 
devoted to this rhetorical effort; and, un- 


A month was | 


known to him, during that interval all | 


parties coalesced, and adopted the resolu- 
tion to treat his oration when it came 
with contempt, and, at all hazards, to have 
The great day came, 


His 


him proscribed. 
July 26, (8th Thermidor,) 1794. 


speech, which he read from a paper, was 


delivered in his best style—in vain. 


and, with dismay, he retired to the Jaco- 
bins, to deliver it over again—as if to 


It) 


was received with yells and hootings ; | 


seek support among a more subservient | 


audience. Next day, on entering the 
Convention, he was openly accused by 
Tallien and Billaud-Varennes of aspiring 
io despotic power. A scene of tumult 


ensued, and, amid eries of Down with the | 
tyrant! a writ for his committal to prison 


Vou. I, No. 4.—Y 


listened to | 


was drawn out. It must be considered a 
fine trait in the character of Robespierre 
the younger, that he begged to be in- 
cluded in the same decree of proscription 
with his brother. This wish was readily 
granted; and St. Just, Couthon, (who had 
lost the use of his legs, and was always 
carried about in an arm-chair,) and Le 
Bas, were added to the number of the 
proscribed. Rescued, however, from the 
gendarmes, by an insurrectionary force, 
headed by Barras, Robespierre and his 
colleagues were conducted in triumph to 
the Hotel de Ville. Here, during the 
night, earnest consultations were held; 
and the adherents of Robespierre implored 
him in desperation, as the last chance of 
safety for them all, to address a rousing 
proclamation to the sections. At length, 
yielding unwillingly to these frantic ap- 
peals, he commenced writing the required 
address ; and it was while subscribing his 
name to this seditious document, that the 
soldiers of the Convention burst in upon 
him, and he was shot through the jaw by 
one of the gendarmes. At the same mo- 
ment, Le Bas shot himself through the 


heart. All were made prisoners, and ear- 
ried off—the dead body of Le Bas not ex- 
cepted. 

* * * * * * 


While residing for a short time in Paris, 
in 1849, we were one day conducted by 


of faded grandeur, in the eastern fau- 
bourgs, which had belonged to an aged 
republican, recently deceased. He wished 
me to examine a literary curiosity, which 
was to be seen among other relics of 
the great Revolution. The curiosity in 
question was the proclamation, in the 
handwriting of Robespierre, to which he 
was in the act of inscribing his signa- 
ture, when assaulted and made prisoner in 
the Hotel de Ville. It was a small piece 
of paper, contained in a glass-frame ; and, 
at this distance of time, could not fail to 
excite an interest in visitors. ‘The few 
lines of writing, commencing with the stir- 
ring words: “ Courage,mes compatrioles !” 
ended with only a part of the subscription. 
The letters, Robes, were all that were 
appended, and were followed by a blur of 
the pen; while the lower part of the 
paper showed certain discolorations, as if 
made by drops of blood. And so this was 
the last surviving token of the notorious 
It somewhat curious, 


Robespierre ! is 
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that no historian seems to be aware of its 
existence. 
7 * 7 * . 

Stretched on a table in one of the ante- 
rooms of the Convention; his head lean- 
ing against a chair; his fractured jaw 
supported by a handkerchief passed round 
the top of his head; a glass with vinegar 
at his side to moisten his 
speechless and almost mo- 


and a sponge 
feverish lips ; 
tionless, yet conscious !—there lay Robes- 
pierre—the clerks, who, a few days ago, 
had cringed him, now amusing 
themselves by pricking him with their 
penknives, and coarsely jesting over his 
fall. 
see him while in this undignified posture ; 


before 


and he was overwhelmed with the vilest 
expressions of hatred and abuse. 
mental agony which he must have ex- 
perienced during this humiliating 
hibition, could scarcely fail to be increased 
on hearing himself made the object. of 
unsparing and boisterous declamations from 
the adjoining tribune. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, (July 
28.) the prisoners were placed before the 
Revolutionary ‘Tribunal, and at six, the 
whole were tied in carts, the dead body of 
Le Bas 
tion. ‘To this wretched band were added 
the whole family of the Duplays, with the 
exception of the mother; she having been 


included, and conducted to execu- 


strangled the previous night by female 
had broken house, 
and hung her to the iron rods of her bed- 


furies, who into her 


stead. ‘They were guiltless of any politi- 
eal crime; but their private connection 


with the principal object of proscription 
was considered to be sufficient for their 
The circumstance of these 
fate, 
could not fail to aggravate the bitterness 


As the dis- 


its way along the 


condemnation. 


individuals being involved in his 
of Robe spierre’s reflections. 


mal cortége wended 
Rue St. Honoré, he was loaded with im- 
precations by women whose husbands he 
had destroyed, and the shouts of children, 
whom he had deprived of parents, were 
the last sounds heard by him on earth. 


Yet he betrayed not the slightest emotion, 


—perhaps he only pitied the ignorance of | 


In the midst of the feel- 


his 


hi persecutors, 
ugs of a misunderstood and martyred 
m his head dropped into the basket ! 





‘These few facets and observations re- 


specting the career of Robespierre, enable 


us to form a tolerably correct estimate of 
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his character. The man was a bigot. 
A republic was his faith—his 
religion. To integrity, perseverance, and 
extraordinary self-denial under temptation, 
he united only a sanguine temperament 
and moderate abilities for the working out 
of a mistaken principle. Honest and 


perfect 


‘zealous in his purpose, his conduct was 


Great crowds, likewise, flocked to | 


The | 


eX- 


precisely analogous to that of all religious 
persecutors—sparing ng pain or bloodshed 
to accomplish what he believed to be a 
good end. Let us grant that he was a 
monomaniac, the question remains as to 
his general accountability. If he is to be 
acquitted on the score of insanity, who is 


to be judged? Not so are we to exempt 


great criminals from punishment and 
obloquy. Robespierre knew thoroughly 


what he was about; and far as he was 
misled in his motives, he must be held 
responsible for his actions. Before en- 


tering on the desperate enterprise of 


| demolishing all existing institutions, with 


the hope of reconstructing the social 
fabric, it was his duty to be assured that 
his aims were practicable, and that he 
was himself authorized to think and act 
for the whole of mankind, or specially 
commissioned to kill and terrify into his 
doctrines. Instead of this, there is noth- 
ing to show that he had formed any distinct 
scheme of a government to take the place 
of that which he had aided in destroying. 
All we learn is, that there hovered in his 
mind’s eye some vague Utopia, in which 
public affairs would go on very much of 
themselves, through the 
universal benevolence, liberated from the 
For his folly and au- 


mere force of 
bosom of nature. 
dacity in nourishing so wild a theory, and 
still more for the reckless butcheries by 
which he sought to bring it into operation, 
we must, on a review of his whole char- 
acter, adhere to the popular belief on the 
subject.’ Aequitted, as he necessarily 
must be, of the charge of personal am- 
bition, he was still a monster, only the 
more dangerous and detestable for justify- 
ing murder on the ground of principle. 


Matrrer anp Minp.—Every operation in 
nature, the world of matter, has its 
counterpart in the spirit, or world of mind. 
Hence the student must become thoroughly 
versed in the objective, before he enters 


or 


the subjective region: otherwise he may 


fall under the accusation of being unable to 
read. 
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THE STRUGGLE OF GENIUS WITH 
PAIN, 


er is not entirely synonymous with 
evil, but bodily pain seems less re- 
deemed by good than almost any other 
kind of it. 
fame, or even of friends, philosophy pre- 
tends to draw a certain compensating ben- 
efit ; but, in general, the permanent loss of 
health will bid defiance to her alchemy. 
It is universal diminution, equally of our 
resources, and of our capacity to guide 
them; a penalty unmitigated, save by love 
of friends, which then first becomes truly 
precious to us; or by comforts brought 
from beyond this earthly sphere, from that 
serene fountain of peace and hope, to 
which our weak philosophy cannot raise 
her wing. For all men, in itself, disease is 
misery ; but chiefly for men of finer feelings 
and endowments,to whom, in return for such 
superiorities, it seems to be sent most fre- 
quently, and in its most distressing forms. 
It is cruel fate, for the poet to have the 
sunny land of his imagination, often the 
sole territory he is lord of, disfigured and 
darkened by the shades of pain; for one 
whose highest happiness is the exertion 
of his mental faculties, to have them 
chained and paralyzed in the imprisonment 
of a distempered frame. With external 
activity, with palpable pursuits —above 
all, with a suitable placidity of nature— 


From the loss of fortune, of 








much, even in certain states of sickness, | 


inay be performed and enjoyed. But for 
him, whese heart is already over-keen, 
whose world is of the mind, ideal—inter- 
nal; when the mildew of lingering disease 
has struck that world, and begun to black- 
en and consume its beauty, nothing seems 
to remain but despondency, and bitterness, 


| when his health was gone. 


and desolate sorrow, felt and anticipated | 


to the end. 

Wo to him if his will likewise falter, 
if his resolution fail,and his spirit bend its 
neck to the yoke of this new enemy! 
Idleness and a disturbed imagination will 
gain the mastery of him, and let loose 
their thousand fiends to harass him—to 
torment him into madness. Alas! the 
bondage of Algiers is freedom compared 
with this of the sick man of genius, whose 
heart has fainted, and sunk beneath its 


| 


{ 


load. His clay dwelling is changed into a | 


slvomy prison; every nerve is become an 
avenue of disgust or anguish; and the 


soul sits within, in her melancholy loneli- , 





ness, a prey to the spectres of despair, or 
stupefied with excess of suffering, doomed 
as it were to a life in death, to a conscious- 
ness of agonized existence, without the 
consciousness of power, which should ac- 
company it. Happily, death, or entire 
fatuity, at length, puts an end to such 
scenes of ignoble misery ; which, however, 
ignoble as they are, we ought to view with 
pity rather than contempt. 

Such are frequently the fruits of pro- 
tracted sickness in men otherwise of esti- 
mable qualities and gifts, but whose sensi- 
bility exceeds their strength of mind. In 
Schiller, its worst effects were resisted by 
the only availing antidote ; a strenuous de- 
termination to neglect them. His spirit 
was too vigorous and ardent to yield even 
in this emergency. He disdained to dwin- 
dle into a pining valetudinarian; in the 
midst of his infirmities, he persevered with 
unabated zeal in the great business of his 
life. As he partially recovered, he re- 
turned as strenuously as ever to his intel- 
lectual occupations ; and often, in the glow 
of poetical conception, he almost forgot 
his maladies. By such resolute and manly 
conduct, he disarmed sickness of its cruel- 
est power to wound ; his frame might be 
in pain, but his spirit retained its force, 
unextinguished, almost unimpeded. He 
did not lose his relish for the beautiful, 
the grand, or the good, in any of their 
shapes. He loved his friends as formerly, 
and wrote his finest and sublimest works 
Perhaps no 
period of his life displayed more heroism 
than the present one.—Carlyle’s Life of 
Schiller. 

Cares hee enc 
THE GLORY OF THE CLERGY. 
OD is the fountain of honor; and the 
T conduit by which he conveys it to 
the sons of men are virtues and generous 
practices. Some, indeed, may please and 
promise themselves high matters from full 
revenues, stately palaces, court interests, 
and great dependencies. But that which 
makes the clergy glorious, is to be know- 
ing in their profession, unspotted in their 
lives, active and laborious in their charges, 
bold and resolute in opposing seducers, and 
daring to look vice in the face, though 
never so potent and illustrious. And, 
lastly, to be gentle, courteous, and com- 
passionate to all. These are our robes 
and our maces, our escutcheons and high- 
est titles of honor.— South. 
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A NIGHT WITH OSSIAN. 


(FROM THE MEMOIRS OF MARGARET FULLER 


OSSOLL.) 


[ Inversnaid we took a boat to go 
A down Loch to the little 
inn of Rowardennan, from which the as- 
cent is made of Ben Lomond. We found 
a day of ten thousand for our purpose ; 
but, unhappily, a large party had come 
with the sun, and engaged all the horses, 
so that, if 
This was something of an enterprise for 
me, as the ascent is four miles, and to- 
ward the summit quite fatiguing. How- 
ever, in the pride of newly-gained health 


Lomond, 


we went, it must be on foot. 


and strength, I was ready, and set forth 
with Mr. S. We 


and the peop le of the house did not advise 


alone. took no guide, 
pnts 

the 
randeur such as imag 


You see around you 


it as they 

On reaching 
ot be 
tion never painted. 


peak the sight was one 


‘auty and g ina- 
no plain ground, but, on every side, con- 
stellations, or groups, ef hilis, exquisitely 
dressed in the soft purple of the he 
amid gleams the lake, lke 
that tell the seerets of the earth, and drink 
in the heavens. Peak beyond 
peak caught from the shifting light all the 


which eyes 


those 


colors of the prism, and on the farthest, 
angel companies seemed hovering in white 
robes. 

About four o’clock we 


Near the summit the 


began our de- 


sce traces of the 


nt. 


after a while, that we had lost it. lle 
said he thought that was of no conse- 
guenee; we could find our way down. |] 
said I thought it was, as the ground was 
full of springs that were bridged over in 
the pathway Ile accordingly went to 
look for i baal I stood still, beeause [ was 


so tired ] did not want to waste any labor. 


Soon he called to me that he had found 


direction where 


it, and I followed in the 
he SC¢ med to he. But l mistook, over- 
shot it, and saw him no more. In about 


ten minutes I became alarmed, and ealled 
him many times. It seems he on his side 
but the of hill 


was between ys, and we neither saw r 


shouted also ; brow some 


nor 


heard one another I then thought I 
would make the ba st of my way down, 
and | should find him when | arrived; 
but in doing so, I found the justice 


of my apprehension about the springs as 
soon as I got to the foot of the hills, tor I 


TIONAL MAGA 


| seend in the watercourse ; 


| was very 


AZINE. 

sink up to my knees 
go up the hills again, seeking better 
Thus I lost much time. 
Nevertheless, in the twilight, I] 
last, the lake, and the inn of Rowardennat 
on its shores. 

Between me and it lay, direct, a high 
heathery hill, which I afterward found 
ealled “The Tongue,” 


in on three sides by a watercourse. 


in bog, and 


would 
must 
crossing places. 


Saw, at 


because hemmed 
Tt 
looked as if, could I only get to the bot- 
tom of that, | should be on comparatively 
level I then attempted to de- 
but finding that 
impracticable, climbed up the hill again, 
and let myself down by the heather, for it 
nd full of deep holes. 
With great fatigue I got to the bottom; but 
to cross the watercourse 


around, 


steep, a 


when I was about 


| there, I felt afraid—it looked so deep in 


-ather, | 


| there 


the dim twilight. I got down as far as I 


the threw 
I hollow, 
to jump. ‘The shepherds 
that if I had, I should 


of a tree, and 


sounded very 


could by root 


down a stone. 
and I was afraid 


told me afterward, 


probably have killed myself—it was so 
deep, and the bed of the torrent full of 


| sharp stones. 


» ascend the hill again, for 
way to get off it; but 
When 
able to get up again, and look about me, it 
T saw, far 
looked about as big 


I then tried t 
was no other 
soon sank down utterly exhausted. 
was completely dark. below 


me. a light, that as a 


| pin’s head, that I knew to be from the inn 


path are not distinct, and I said to Mr. 5., fat Rowarden 


j cept 


uan, but heard no sound ex- 


the rush of the waterfall and the 

sl dae of the night wind. 
lor the first few minutes after I per- 
ceived T had got to my night’s lodging. 
such as it was, the circumstance looked 
appalling. I was very lightly clad, mn 
feet and dress were very wet, I had only 


a little shawl to throw round me, and the 
cold 
the night mist was to fall on me, all fevered 
and exhausted as I was. I thought J 
hould not live ch the night, or, if | 
did, | must be an invalid heneeforward. 1 
warm I} 
now it was dark, it would he 
to 


however, lay in motion, and my only help 


autumn wind had already come, and 


throu 


could not even kee p myself 
walking, for, 


too dangerous stir. My only chance. 


in myself; and so convinced was I of this. 
that [ did keep in motion the whole o: 
that long night, soned as I was or 
such a little perch of that great mountain 

For about two hours I saw the stars 


impri 
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and very cheery and companionable they 


looked; but then the mist fell, and I saw 
nothing more, except such apparitions as 
visited Ossian on the hill side, when he 


went out by night, and struck the bosky | 


shield, and called to him the spirit of the 
heroes, and the white-armed maids, with 
To me, too, came 
lloating slowly 


their blue eyes of grief. 
those visionary shapes. 
and gracefully, their white robes would 
unfurl from the great body of mist in 
which they had been engaged, and come 
upon me with a kiss pervasively cold as 
that of death. Then the moon rose. I 
could not see her, but her silver light 
filled the mist. Then I knew it 
o'clock, and that, having weathered out so 
much of the night, I might the rest ; and 
the hours hardly seemed long to me more. 


vas two 


It may give an idea of the extent of the 
mountain, that though I called, every now 
and then, with all my force, in case by 
chance some aid might be near, and 
though no less than twenty men, with their 
dogs, were looking for me, I never heard 
a sound, except the rush of the waterfall 
and the sighing of 

5 


once or twice the startling of the grouse 


in the heather. It was sublime indeed—a 
never-to-be-forgotten presentation of stern, 
At last came the signs 


of day, the gradual clearing and breaking 


serene realities. 
up; some faint sounds from I know not 
what: the little flies, too, arose from their 
beds amid the purple heather, and bit me. 
Truly, they were very welcome to de so. 
But what was my disappointment to find 
the mist so thick, that I could see neither 


J 


the night wind, and 


Jake nor inn, nor anything to guide me. I | 


had to go by guess, and, as it happened, 
my Yankee 
ascended the hill, crossed the torrent, in 


method served me well. I 
the waterfall, first drinking some of the 
water, which was as good at that time as 
ambrosia. 
the 
next hill. 
with water, but I was already entirely wet 


I crossed in that place, because 
waterfall made steps, as it were, to the 
To be sure, thev were covered 


with 


the mist, so that it did not matter. 
I kept on scrambling, as it happened, in 
the right direction, till, about seven, some 
of the shepherds found me. ‘The moment 
they came, all my feverish strength de- 


parted, and they carried me home, where 





ved my friends of distress 
for | 


grand solitude, my Ossianic 


iny arrival relic 


r greater than I had undergone ; 


id had n 


fa 
he 1V 
visions, and the of sustaining 


pleasure 


| 
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myself; while they had had only doubt, 
amounting to anguish, and a fruitless search 
throughout the night. 

Kutirely contrary to my forebodings, I 
only suffered for this a few days, and was 
able to take a parting look at my prison, 
as I went down the lake, with feelings of 
complacency. It was a majestic-looking 
hill, that Tongue, with the deep ravines on 
either side, and the richest robe of heather 
I have anywhere seen. 


THE CHARACTER OF JOHN BUNYAN 
AS A THEOLOGIAN. 


BY THE REV. JAMES HAMILTON. 
UNYAN’S theological merits we 
rank very high. No one can turn 


over his pages without aoticing the abun- 
dance of his scriptural quotations; and 
these quotations no one can examine with- 
out perceiving how minutely he had stud- 
ied, and how deeply he had pondered, the 
word of God. But it is possible to be 
very texfual, and yet by no means very 
scriptural. A have an 
act acquaintance with the literal Bible, 


man may ex- 
and yet entirely miss the great Bible- 
message. H[e may possess a dexterous 
command of detached passages and insu- 
lated sentences, and yet be entirely igno- 
rant of that peculiar scheme which forms 
But this 
was Bunyan’s peculiar execilence. Ie 
wus even better acquainted with the gos- 


the great gospel revelation. 


pel as the scheme of God, than he was 
ith the Bible-text; and the con- 


‘ . : ‘ . 
sequence is, that though he is sometimes 


familiar w 


irrelevant in his references, and fanciful 
in interpreting particular hits 


doctrine is almost always according to the 


passages, 
analogy of faith. The doctrine of a free 
and instant justification by the imputed 
righteousness of Christ, none even of the 
Puritans could state with more Luther-like 
boldness, nor defend un 
more worthy of Paul. In his last and best 
days, Coleridge wrote :—* 1 know of no 


with affection 


book, the Bible excepted, as above all 
comparison, which I, according to my 
judgment and experience, could so safely 
recommend as teaching and enforcing the 
whole saving truth, according to the mind 
that was in Christ Jesus, as the ‘ Pilgrim’s . 
Progress.” It is, in my conviction, the 
best Suimna Theologia Evangelice ever 


produced by a writer not miraculously in- 
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spired.”* Without questioning this ver- 
dict, we would include in the encomium 
some of his other writings, which possibly 
Coleridge never saw. ‘These exhibit gos- 
pel truths in so clear a light, and state 
them in such a frank and happy tone, that 
“he may run that readeth it,” and he who 
The * Pil- 


grim” is a peerless guide to those who 


reads in earnest will rejoice. 
have already passed in at the wicket-gate ; 
but those who are still seeking peace to 
their troubled souls, will find the best di- 
rectory in “The Jerusalem Sinner Sav- 
ed.” 
Invaluable 
stands alone as a contributor to theological 


as a theologian, Bunyan 


literature. In recent times no man has 
done so much to draw the world’s delighted 
attention to the subjects of supreme solici- 
tude. No production of a mortal pen has 
found so many readers as one work of his ; 
and none has awakened so frequently the 
sighing behest, “ Let me die the death of 
the righteous.” 

None has painted the beauty of holiness 
in tints more lovely, nor spoken in tones 
more thrilling to the heart of universal 
humanity. At first the 
vulgar, he is now the wonder of the learn- 


the favorite of 


ed; 


and from the obscurity, not inglorious, 
of smoky cupboards and cottage chimneys, 
he has been escorted up to the highest 
places of classical renown, and duly canon- 
ized by the pontiffs of taste and literature. 
The man whom Cowper praised anony- 
mously, 


* Lest so despised a name should move a sneer,” 


has at last extorted emulous plaudits from 
a larger host of writers than ever con- 
spired to praise a man of genius who was 
alsoamanof God. Johnson and Franklin, 
Scott, Coleridge, and Southey, Byron and 
Montgomery, Macintosh and Macaulay, 


have exerted their philosophical acumen | 


and poetic feeling to analyze his various 


spell, and account for his unequaled fame : | 


and though the round-cornered copies, with 
their diverting wood-cuts, have not disap- 
peared from the poor man’s ingle, illus- 
trated editions blaze from the shelves of 
every sumptuous library; new pictures, 
from its exhaustless themes, light up the 
walls of each annual exhibition; and 
amidst the graceful litter of the drawing- 
room table, you are sure to take up de- 


7 Remains, vol. iii, p. 391. 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


signs from the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” So 
universal is the ascendancy of the tinker- 
teacher, so world-wide the diocess of him 
whom Whitefield created Bishop Bunyan, 
that probably half the ideas which the 
outside world entertains regarding experi- 
mental piety, they have, in some form or 
other, derived from him. One of the 
most popular preachers in his day, in his 
little treatises, as well as in his longer al- 
legories, he preaches to countless thou- 
sands still. ‘The cause of this unexampled 
popularity is a question of great practical 
moment. 

And, first of all, Bunyan speaks to the 
whole of man,—to his imagination, his 
intellect, his heart. He had in himself all 
these ingredients of full-formed humanity, 
and in his books he lets all of them out. 
French writers and preachers are apt to 
deal too exclusively in the one article,— 
fancy ; and though you are amused for the 
moment with the rocket-shower of brilliant 
and many-tinted ideas which fall sparkling 
around you, when the exhibition is ended 
you are disappointed to find that the whole 
was momentary, and that from all the ruby 
and emerald rain seareely one gem of 
solid thought remains.*  Seottish writers 
and preachers are apt to indulge the argu- 
mentative their country ; 
and, cramming into a tract or sermon as 
much hard-thinking as the Bramah-press- 
ure of hydrostatic intelleets can condense 


cacoethes of 


into the iron paragraphs, they leave no 
room for such delicate materials as faney 
or feeling, illustration, imagery, or affee- 
tionate appeal :¢ whilst Irish authors and 
pulpit-orators are so surcharged with their 
own exuberant enthusiasm, that their main 
hope of making you think as they think, 
is to make you feel as they feel. The 
heart is their Aristotle; and if they can- 
not win you by a smile, or melt you by a 
tear, they would think it labor lost to try 
Bunyan was neither French, 
He embodied in 
his person, though greatly magnified, the 


a syllogism, 
nor Seotch, nor Irish. 


average mind of England,—playful, affee- 
tionate, downright. His intellectual pow- 

* Pascal was an exception. D’Aubigneé, 
far as writing in French makes a Frenchman, 
is another. Their works are full of fancy; in 
it is the fancy which gives to truth its wings. 
The rocket is charged, not with colored sparks, 
but burning jewels, 

t Here, again, exceptions occur; 
greatest of our Scottish preache 
diction to the characteristic style of his country. 


‘ 


and the 
ntra- 


rs is ac 
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er comes chiefly out in that homely, selt- 
commending sense,—the brief, business- 
like reasoning, which might be termed 
Saxon logic, and of which Swift in one 
century, and Cobbett in another, are obvi- 
ous instances. ILis premises are not al- 
ways true, nor his inferences always 
but there such evident 


legitimate ; is 
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illustration is a stepping-stone toward it; 


an indentation in the rock which makes it 


easier to climb. No man had a happier 
knack in hewing out these notches in the 


cliff, and no one knew better where to 
place them, than this pilgrim’s pioneer. 


absence of sophistry, and even of that | 


refining and hair-splitting which usually 
beget the suspicion of 
statements are so sincere, and his conclu- 
sions so direct; the language is so per- 


sophistry ,—his | 


spicuous, and the appeal is made so hon- 


estly to each reader's understanding,— 
that his popularity as a reasoner is inevi- 
table. We need not say that the author 
of the Pilgrim possessed imagination ; but 
it is important to note the service it ren- 
dered to his preaching, and the charm 
which it still imparts to his miscellaneous 
The pictorial power he possessed 
in a rare degree. His mental eye per- 
ceived the truth most vividly. Some 
minds are moving in a constant mystery. 
They see men like trees walking. 
different doctrines of the Bible all wear 
dim outlines to them, jostling and jum- 
bling; and after a perplexing morrice of 
bewildering hints and half discoveries, 


works. 


The | 


Besides, he rightly judged that the value 
of these suggestive similes—these illus- 
trative stepping-stones — depends very 
much on their breadth and frequency. But 
Bunyan appeals not only to the intellect 
and imagination, but to the hearts, of men. 
There was no bitterness in Bunyan. He 
was a man of kindness and compassion. 
How sorry he is for Mr. Badman! and 
how he makes you sympathize with Chris- 
tian, and Mr. Ready-to-halt, and Mr. 
Feeble-mind, and all the other interesting 
companions of that eventful journey! 
And in his sermons, how piteously he 
pleads with sinners for their own souls! 
and how impressive is the undisguised 
vehemency of his yearning affections! In 
the same sentence Bunyan has a word for 
the man of sense, and another for the 
man of faney, and a third for the man of 
feeling ; and by thus blending the intel- 
lectual, the imaginative, and the affection- 


ate, he speaks home to the whole of man, 


they vanish into the misty background | 


of nonentity. 
broad-waking eve all things were clear. 
The men walked, and the trees stood still. 
Everything was seen in sharp relief and 
definite outline,—a reality. 
the pictorial, he possessed in highest per- 
fection the illustrative faculty. Not only 
did his own mind perceive the truth most 
vividly, but he saw the very way to give 
others a clear perception of it also. ‘This 
is the great secret of successful teaching. 
Like a man who has clambered his difficult 
way to the top of a rocky eminence, but 
who, once he has reached the summit, 
perceives an easier path, and directs his 
along its gentler slopes, and 
gives them a helping hand to lift them 
over the final obstacles, it was by giant 
struggles over the debris of crumbling 


companions 


hopes, and through jungles of despair, and 
up the cliffs of apparent impossibility, that 
Bunyan foreed his way to the pinnacle of 
his eventual joy; but no sooner was he 
standing there, than his eagle-eye detected 
the easier path, and he made it the busi- 
ness of his benevolent ministry to guide 
others into it. Though not the truth, an 


To Bunyan’s bright and | 
is the felicity of his style. 


and has made his works a lesson-book for 
all mankind. 

Another secret of Bunyan’s popularity 
His English 


, is vernacular, idiomatic, universal ; vary- 


And besides 


‘may be spoiled in the setting. 


ing with the subject; homely in the con- 
tinuous narrative; racy and pungent in 
his lively and often rapid discourse ; and, 
when occasion requires, “ a model of unaf- 
fected dignity and rhythmical flow ;” but 
always plain, strong, and natural. How- 
ever, in speaking of his style, we do 
intend his words as his 
A thought 
a gem, it 

A care- 
less artist may chip it, and grievously 
curtail its dimensions; a clumsy crafts- 
man, in his fear of destroying it, may not 
sufficiently polish it, or, in his solicitude 
to show off its beauty, may overdo the 
accompanying ornaments. Bunyan was 
too skillful a workman so to mismanage 
the matter. His expression neither cur- 
tails nor encumbers the thought, but makes 
the most of it; that is, presents it to the 
reader as itis seen by the writer. Though 
there is a great appearance of amplitude 
about his compositions, few of his words 


not so much 
entire mode of expression. 
like a but, like 


is gem ; 
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could be wanted. 
spun thread, full of inequalities, and shaggy 
from beginning to end with projecting 


Some styles are an ill- 


fibres which spoil its beauty, and add 
nothing to its strength; but in its easy 
continuousness and trim compactness, the 
thread of Bunyan’s discourse flows firm 
and smooth from first to last. Its fullness 
regales the ear, and its felicity aids the 
understanding. 


+2 +e —--- 


THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS. 


' 


MEE Church in the Catacombs! Reader, 


_ this is not a matter of curious anti- 


quarian lore, which you may pass lightly 


by, as a thing in which you have no 


coneern. It is a solemn and_ touching 


subject, affecting every one who would 
give “a reason for the hope that is in 
him ;’ appealing to the sympathies of 
every member of the Christian Church ; 
ealling upon him to show something of 
that zeal 
stirred up the blessed martyrs and 


of old 


in his Master’s service. which 
saints 


to renounce everything that the 


world holds dear and precious, for the sake — 


of a pure and undefiled religion. 
The the Catacombs! A 
chosen band of Christians, of various ranks 


Church in 


father and son; mother and 


wife ; 


and ages: 
child ; and 
kindred; the slave and the free; assembled 


husband and friends 
in gloomy vaults to worship God, indif- 
ferent alike to the bribes and persecutions 
of paganism; mindful only of the Cross 
upon which their beloved Master offered 
up the one great atoning sacrifice ; strug- 
cling on during three centuries, but in- 
creasing in numbers and in influence, until 
at length they emerged from their dark 
retreats, and the unclouded light of Chris- 
tlanity burst upon the world. 

During the later times of the Roman 
republic, the enlargement of the ancient 
city, the mistress of the world, led to the 
formation of quarries in the immediate 
neighborhood, from which were obtained 
the materials necessary for building. 
These consisted of tufa and puzzolana, 

voleanic sandy rock, which, from its 
iexture, was well adapted to the excavation 
of long galleries. The sand obtained from 
these subterranean works was much used 
in making cement, and, the demand for it 
being large, the whole subsoil on one side 


of Rome became, in the course of time, 
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| perforated by a network of excavations, 
| spreading ultimately to a distance of 


fifteen miles. But, while this was going 
on, the original quarries, exhausted of their 
stores, were used as burying places by the 
lowest orders of the people, who were not 


able to procure the honors of a funera 


pile for burning their dead. There also 
were thrown the bodies of persons who 


had perished by their own hands, or by the 


, hand of the law. 


The persons engaged in procuring sand 
from these Catacombs were ealled arenari, 
or sund-diggers ; they were persons of the 
lowest grade, and, from the nature of their 
occupation, probably formed a distinet 
class. ‘There is reason to suppose that 
Christianity spread very early among thein, 
for, in time of persecution, the converts 
employed in the subterranean passages not 
only took refuge there themselves, but 
also put the whole Church in possession 
of these otherwise inaccessible retreats. 
When we reflect upon the 

awaited the Church, and the combined 
powers of earth and hell which menaced 


trials whieh 


its earliest years, it is impossible not to 
recognize the fostering care of a heavenly 
hand, in thus providing a cradle for the 
infant community. Perhaps, to the pro- 
tection afforded by the Catacombs, as an 
impregnable fortress from which persecu- 
tion always failed to dislodge it, the Church 
at Rome owed much of the rapidity of its 
triumph ; and to the preservation of its 
earliest sanctuaries, its ancient superiority 
The customs 
of the first ages, stamped indelibly on the 


in discipline and manners. 


walls of the Catacombs, must have con- 
tributed to check the spirit of innovation, 
soon observable throughout Christendom ; 
the elements of a pure faith were written 
“with an iron pen, in the rock, forever ;” 
and if the Church of aftertimes had looked 
back to her subterranean home, “to the 
hole of the pit whence she was digged,” 
she would there have sought in vain for 
traces of forced celibacy, the invocation of 
saints, and the representation of the Deity 
in painting or seulpture. 

from various testimonies, 
that these sand-pits or Catacombs, were 


It appears 


places of punishinent, as well as of refuge, 
We are told that 
the Emperor Maximian “ condemned all 


to the early Christians, 


the Roman soldiers who were Christians, 
to hard labor; and in various places set 
them to work, some to dig stones, others 
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sand.” 
that the baths of Diocletian 
from the materials procured by the Chris- 
tians. That the Catacombs were through- 
out well-known to them is evident; for 
every part was completely taken posses- 
sion of by them, and furnished with tombs 
or chapels. Paintings and inscriptions 
helonging to our religion are to be seen 
everywhere ; and, for three hundred years, 
the entire Christian population of Rome 
fuund sepulture in those recesses. 

The security of the Catacombs as an 
asylum, was due to their great extent and 
intricate windings. The entrances to 
them were also numerous, and scattered 
over the Campagna for miles; and the 


were built 


There is also a tradition in Rome, ' 


| 


labyrinth below was so occupied by the | 


Christians, and so blocked up in various 
places by them, that pursuit must have 
been almost useless. ‘The Acts 
overwhelm the galleries with mounds of 
earth, in order to destroy those who were 
concealed within; but setting aside these 
legends, we are credibly informed, that 
not only did the Christians take refuge 
there, but that they were also occasionally 
overtaken by their pursuers. The Cata- 
combs have become illustrious by 
actual martyrdom of some noble witnesses 


to the truth. Xystus, Bishop of Rome, 


together with Quartus, one of his clergy, 


suffered below ground, in the time of 
Cyprian. Stephen the first, another Bish- 
op of Rome, was traced by heathen 
soldiers to his subterranean chapel, and, 


the | 


| 


of the 


Martyrs relate some attempts made to | 


| 


{ 


on the conclusion of divine service, he was | 
thrust back into his episcopal chair, and | 


beheaded. 
living, refer to such scenes with a sim- 
plicity that dispels all idea of exagger- 
ation; while their expectation of sharing 


The letters of Christians then | 


the same fate affords a vivid picture of | 
| of the martyr, he proceeds to a minute 


those dreadful times. 
The discovery of wells and springs in 


various parts of the corridors, assists us in 


understanding how life could be supported 
in those dismal regions; although there is 
no evidence to prove that the wells were 
sunk for that purpose. One of them has 
been named the font of St. Peter; and, 
however apocryphal may be the tradition 
which refers it to apostolic times, the 
fict of its having been long used for 
baptism, is not to be disputed. Some of 
the wells are supposed to have been dug 
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The general habit of taking refuge in the 
Catacombs, is proved. On the outbreak 
of a persecution, the elders of the Church, 
heads of families, and others particularly 
obnoxious to the Pagans, would be the 
first to suffer; perhaps the only individuals 
whose death or exile was intended by the 
imperial officers. Aware of their danger, 
and probably well-versed in the signs of 
impending persecution, they might easily 
betake to the Catacombs, 
where they could be supported by those 
obscure condition left them at 

The importance of such a re- 


themselves 


whose 
liberty. 
treat was not unknown to the heathen; 
every effort was made at the beginning of 
a persecution to prevent the Christians 
from escaping by a subterranean flight; 
and several edicts begin with a prohibition 
against entering the cemeteries. Death 
was decreed as a punishment of disobe- 
dience. ‘The laws were almost equally 
severe against the custom of worshiping 
inthem. It is a well-known fact that, 
before the time of Constantine, there were 
in Rome many rooms, or halls, employed 
for divine worship, though perhaps no 
edifices built expressly for that purpose. 
Besides this, the extreme smallness of the 
Catacomb chapels, and their distance from 
the usual dwellings of the Christians, op- 
pose serious objections to the supposition 
that they served for regular meetings. 
Yet nothing is better attested in history, 
than the fact, that throughout the fourth 
century, the Church met there for the 
celebration of the eucharist; for prayer at 
the graves of the martyrs; and for the 
love-feasts, or agape. Prudentius affirms 
that he had often prayed before the tomb 
of Hippolytus, and describes at length the 
subterranean of that saint. 
After narrating the care of the Church, 
shown in gathering the mangled remains 


sepulchre 


description of the Catacomb in which they 
were deposited: “ Among the cultivated 
grounds, not far outside the walls, lies a 
deep cavern, with dark A 
descending path, with winding stairs, leads 
through the dim turnings; and the day- 
light, entering by the mouth of the cavern, 


recesses, 


somewhat illumines the first part of the 


way. But the darkness grows deeper as 
we advance, till we mect with openings, 


cut in the roof of the passages, admitting 


with the intention of draining parts of the | 


Catacombs. 


light from above. There have I often 


prayed, prostrate, sick with the corrup- 
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tions of soul and body, and obtained relief.” 


The discovery of chapels, altars, episcopal | 


chairs, and fonts, indicates the existence | 


of a subterranean worship at some time or | 


other; but it is difficult to prove, that all 
the religious ceremonies were performed 
1 


in the Catacombs at a very early period. | 


The Latin inscription, of which the fol- 
Jowing is a translation, was found over one 
of the graves in the cemetery of Callistus, 


and shows that prayers were offered below | 


ground :— 


“Tn Christ. Alexander is not dead, but 


lives beyond the stars, and his body rests | 


inthistomb. He lived under the Emperor 
Antonine, who, foreseeing that great bene- 
fit would result from his services, returned 


sepulture was preferred. 


evil for good ; for, while on his knees, and 


about to sacrifice to the true God, he was 
led away to execution. in 
which sacred rites and prayers, even in 


QO, sad times! 


caverns, afford no protection to us, 
can be more wretehed than such a life! 


What | 


and what than such a death, when they | 


could not be buried by their friends and 
relations !—at length they sparkle in hea- 
ven. He has searcely lived, who has 
lived in Christian times.” 


It is inferred from these words, that | 


Alexander was praying in the Catacombs 
when discovered by the emissaries of the 
second Anionine, the first emperor of that 
xame having being friendly to the Chris- 
tians. ‘This the fifth 
persecution, which began in the year 161. 


event belongs to 
A number of circumstances in this inserip- 


tion are worthy of notice : 


the beginning, | 


in which the first two words, (Alexander | 


after 
lamentation, break out 


mortuus,) leading us to expect a 
into an assurance 
of glory and immortality; the description 
of the temporal insecurity in which the 
believers of that time lived; the difficulty 
of Christian for the 
martyrs ; the certainty of their heavenly 


procuring burial 
reward ; and lastly, the coneluding sen- 
tence, forcibly revealing the words of St. 
Paul, “as dying, yet behold we live ;” 
and again, “1 die daily.” 

In addition to the older galleries, dug 
for the purpose of extracting sand and 
the continued = to 
for their own 
additions, 
height 
regularity, were called new crypts. 


puzzolana, Christians 


exeavate fresh 


passages 


on 
convenience. These distin- 


by and 


T 
he 


earth taken out of them was generally 


guished their 


superior 


thrown into old branches of the galleries, 
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some of them filled with graves ; a cireum- 
stance which has given rise to many con- 
jectures. The fugitives may have cast up 
these mounds as obstacles to the pursuit of 
their enemies, since, by blocking up the 
principal passages, and leaving open only 
those known to themselves, they might ren- 
der the galleries beyond quite inaccessible 
to their persecutors. Some of these new 
crypts are supposed to belong to more 
peaceful times, when the eustom of burying 
in the Catacombs had become so completely 
established, that, even after it was no 
longer a necessary precaution, this sort of 
Vicinity to the 
tombs of saints and martyrs, so highly 
valued in that age, was also an inducement 
to the continuance of the practice. One 
of the inscriptions is translated as follows,— 
“In the new crypt, behind the saints, 
(retro sanctos,) Valeria and Sabina bought 
it for themselves while living. They 
bought a bisomum for Apro and Viator.” 
The word d1somum (compounded of 
Greek and Latin) signifies a place for two 
bodies ; the words érisomum and quadriso- 
mum apply to graves capable of containing 
three and four bodies. If we look back 
through the history of the world, we find 
everywhere the disposition to build tombs 
for the exclusive use of individual families. 
The mummy pits of Egypt are constructed 
upon this prineiple. ‘ He buried 
with his fathers,” is a common conclusion 
to the history of a Jewish patriarch. It 
was reserved for Christianity first to deposit 


was 


side by side the bodies of persons uncon- 
nected with each other,—an arrangement 
which prevails throughout the whole of 
Christendom, from the Catacombs of an- 
cient Rome to the modern churehyards of 
our own country. 

In many of the inseriptions on the tombs 
of the Catacombs occurs the word cemetery, 
from the Greek, and 
signifies a sleeping-place. In this auspi- 


which is derived 
cious word, now for the first time applied 
to the tomb, there is manifest a sense of 
hope and immortality, the result of a new 
religion. A star had risen on the borders 
of the grave, dispelling the horror of dark- 
ness which had hitherto reigned there; 
the prospect beyond was now cleared up, 
and so dazzling was the view of an eternal 
city “sculptured in the sky,” that numbers 
were found eager to rush through the gate 
of martyrdom, for the hope of entering 
its starry portals. 
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The appearance of these Catacombs 
about the middle of the fourth century, has 
been described by St. Jerome. He says: 
“ When I was at Rome, still a youth, and 
employed in literary pursuits, I was ae- 
customed, in company with others of my 
own age, and actuated by the same feelings, 
to visit, on Sundays, the sepulchres of 
the apostles and martyrs ; and often to go 
down into the erypts dug in the heart of 
the earth, where the walls on either side 
are lined with the dead; and so intense 
is the darkness, that we almost realize the 
words of the prophet They go down 
alive into hell,’ (or Hades ;) and here and 
there a scanty aperture, ill deserving the 
name of window, admits scarcely light 
enough to mitigate the gloom which reigns 
below; and, as we advance through the 
shades with cautious steps, we are forcibly 
reminded of the words of Virgil,— Hor- 
ror on all sides; even the silence terrifies 
the mind.’ ” 


These subterranean galleries were nearly 


lost sight of during the disorder occasioned 
by barbarian invasions. As the knowledge 
of their windings could be preserved only 
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| 
chapels of a past age, completely fur- 


nished with their proper contents. 

Before we proceed to notice the contents 
of the Catacombs, it may be well to add a 
few more details respecting them. In the 
greater number of galleries, the height is 
about eight or ten feet, and the width from 
four to six. The graves are cut in the 


walls, either in a straggling line, or in 
tiers, occasionally amounting to six in 


height. The galleries often run in stories, 
two or three deep, communicating with 
each other by flights of steps. Many of 


_ the perpendicular shafts, noticed by Jerome 


and others, by which the vaults were 


| lighted, appear to be of a more recent date 


by constant use, the principal entrances | 
alone remained accessible ; and even these 


were gradually neglected, and blocked up | 


by rubbish, with the exception of two | 
or three, which were still resorted to, | 
and decorated afresh from time to time. | 


In the sixteenth century the whole range 
of Catacombs was re-opened, and the 


entire contents, which had remained abso- | 


Jutely untouched during more 
thousand years, were restored to the world 
at a time when the 
letters enabled the learned to profit by the 
discovery. * * * It is difficult now to 
realize the impression which must have 
been made upon the first explorers of this 
subterranean city. A vast metropolis, 
rich in the bones of saints and martyrs ; 
a stupendous testimony to the truth of 
Christian history, and consequently, to that 
of Christianity itself; a faithful record of 
the trials of a persecuted Chureh—such 


than a! 


than the times of persecution, and would 
have been fatal to the safety of the 
refugees. Many of these holes still exist 
in the Campagna, near Rome, and prove 
The 
number of graves contained in the Cata- 
combs is very great. In order to form a 
general estimate of them, we must remem- 
ber that from the year 98 A.D. to some 
time after the year 400, (of both which 
periods consular dates have been found in 
the cemeteries,) the whole Christian popu- 
lation of Rome was interred there. As 
this time includes nearly a century after 
the establishment of Christianity under 
Constantine, the numbers latterly must 
have been very considerable. <A city 
peopled by more than a million of inhabit- 
ants, so far Christianized as to give rise 
to a general complaint that the altars and 
temples of the gods were deserted, must 


dangerous to the ineautious rider. 


have required cemeteries of no ordinary 


recent revival of | 


were the objects presented to their view. | 


* * * From the removal of 


thing portable to a place of greater security 
and more easy access, as well as from the 
difficulty of personally examining these 
dangerous beyond the mere 
entrance left open to general inspection, 


ralleries, 


£ 
5 


we are no longer able to share the feelings 
of those who beheld the cemeteries and 


every- | 
' tian Museum, properly so called, containing 


dimensions. The number of Christians in 
the time of Decius has been estimated by 
historians at between forty and fifty thou- 
sand. Added to this, a horror of disturbing 
the graves already occupied, would effect- 
ually prevent the custom of employing the 
same ground for fresh interments after 
the lapse of a few years. 

The treasures of the Catacombs, we 
have said, were removed to museums and 
places where they could be seen and studied 
The richest collection is 

There is, first, the Chris- 


to advantage. 
in the Vatican. 


a number of sarcophagi, bas-reliefs, in- 


scriptions, and medals; besides this, at 


the entrance to the Vatican Museum, is a 
long corridor, the sides of which are 
completely lined with inscriptions, plaster- 
On the right hand are 


ed into the wall. 
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arranged the epitaphs of Pagans, votive 
tablets, dedications of altars, fragments of 
edicts and public documents, collected from | 


the neighborhood of the city; and, opposite | 


to them, classed under the heads of Greek, 
Latin, and Censular monuments, appear | 
the inseriptions of the ancient Christians, | 
These have been collected indiscriminately 
This 
Ever 


from the Catacombs round Rome. 
is called the Lapidarian Gallery. 
since the discovery of these inestimable | 
the 


have 


sixteenth 
suffered to 


monuments in century, 


fomanist writers been 
elaim identity in discipline and doctrine 
with the Chureh that oecupied the Cata- | 
combs ; while an attempt has scarcely 
been made to show from these remains the 
more striking resemblance existing between 
the 
tive 
shown in another article. 


Reformed Chureh and that of primi- 
Dp 
ab 


ome. It will be more particularly 


THE LOSS OF THE “TTENRY CLAY.” 


tr 





“There is sorrow on the sca; it cannot be quiet 
There was peace in the smiling summer heaven, 
Like a blessing hung on high; 
Anda vothing song in the for st’s shade, 
As the gentle breeze pass’d by; 
And the radiant flowers laugh’d merrily forth 


roll many a fairy dell,— 
it «requiem pass’d on the wind’s soft wing, 
And tl of a funeral knell! 


he voice 


flow’d the blue waves on, 


My to themselves they sang; 
But a shadow fell on their quietnes 
And a shriek through their melody rang } 


And they bore on their breast full many a form 
That had fallen in death asle: p: 








O! j shone the summer sun, 
But » was on the deep! 

The infant clasp’d an angel hand, 
And pass’d from earth away: 

And childhood heard the Shepherd's veice, 
And hasied to obey: 

And mauhood’s streneth was weakness there, 


ht of death: 


Aeainst the mig 


And the futt 
His chilling t 


was still, 


ring pulse of ave 
uch beneath. 
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Sorrow upon the calm blue deep, 
And on the grassy main! 

But no serrow in the eternal home, 
Nor even a dream of pain ; 

No breaking hearts in the mansions on high, 
No lonely firesides there ; 

But the souls that have won that holy rest 
Forever a smile shall wear. 
New-York. 


SYMPATHY FOR THE POOR. 
HK delicacies of food and clothing are 
enjoyed with little concern for those 
the necessaries of life are 


to whom 


| scarcely attainable ; and it has thus passed 


into a proverb, that one half of the world 


knows not what becomes of the other. 


One of our first moral 
pleased to speak in a manner somewhat 


writers has been 


disrespectful of those moralists and poets, 
like ‘Thompson, who have noticed and 
lamented this disposition in the human 
mind to enjoy its own blessings rather 
than disquiet itself with the calainities of 
others. I allude to Adam Smith. But 
was he well employed on this occasion? 
It is the province of sympathy to render 
us alive to the evils of these around us. 
This he 


the previnee of reason and good sense to 


would admit. So is it equally 
save the mind from too deep an interest in 
afflictions which we can neither prevent 
nor remedy. This we coneede on our 
No doubt, therefore, it is the per- 


of the human character to be at 


part. 

fection 
once equal to its own happiness, and yet 
sensible to those miseries of our fellow- 
creatures which its exertions ean alleviate. 
But surely it remains to be remarked, that 


deficieneyv ourselves 


it is not in any v to 
that human nature offends. This is not 
the weakness of mankind, or the aspect 


under which they need be regarded by a 
moralist with any pain. If there be seme- 
times found those who are formed of a 
finer clay, so as really to have the comforts 
of their own existenee diminished and in- 
terrupted by sympathizing too long and teo 
quickly with the calamities of those around 
them, such may surely be considered as 
be from their 
as amiable 


exceptions, to set apart 


fellow-mortals, those more 
beings, who are not likely by their example 
to injure the general cause of reasonable 
enjoyment in the world, and whom the 
natural of careless 


selfishness renders it not easy often to 


more prevalence 


find, and surely not very possible long to 


censure. 
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LITERATURE AND LOGIC OF “THE 
INTERIOR.” 


LITTLE while ago, the heading of this 

article would have conveyed no defi- 
nite idea to the mind of the reader. By 
“ the interior” he might have understood 
that department of the general government 
now in charge of Mr. Stewart, of Virginia ; 
if of a bilious habit, “ the interior” would 
have suggested thoughts of the digestive 
organs ; and if sanguine in temperament, it 
might have indicated the space within the 
crust of our globe, as demonstrated in the 
theory of the half-crazy Symmes. Now, 
however, the phraseology is well under- 
stood. ‘ The interior” is the expressive 
phrase by which is designated the abode 
of departed spirits. Its localities have 
been described, its boundaries marked out, 
its various “ spheres” explained. In fact, 
there is more dogmatic teaching relative 
to “the interior,” and those who believe 
have more positive information about it 
than can possibly be gathered from the 
pages of geographers relative to the sur- 
face of this little planet on which we dwell. 
We have, moreover, abundant specimens 
literature of that well-described 
realm. Its logic is transferred to material 
types. Not only prose, but poetry, pro- 
fessedly therefrom, may be had in quanti- 
ties equal to the demand. There are 


of the 


papers aad periodicals devoted to nothing | 


else—weekly, semi-weekly, and quarter- 
ly,—terms two to three dollars per annum, 
payable in advance. For those whose 
appetites cannot be satisfied with less than 
a full meal at once, there are also bound 
volumes, goodly in size, and closely printed. 
The price, of course, is considerably more 
than you pay for books of the same size 
on mere mundane topics, and the typo- 
graphical errors are rather more numer- 
ous. 

The growth of this species of literature 
has been rapid in the extreme. We know 
nothing in the natural world with which 
tocompare it. The Victoria regia, which, 
by its amazing developments, drove the 


; 








Duke of Devonshire’s gardener to the in- | 


vention which resulted in the Crystal Pal- 


ace, grew at a snail’s pace in comparison. | 


Indeed, by those who forget the Millerite 
excitement, and are ignorant of Mormon 


statistics, the extension of this species of 
literature, and the greediness with which it 
is swallowed, will appear almost incredible. 
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In tracing it from its origin to its present 
gigantic devclopments, we confine our- 
selves to the publications of professed 
“mediums,”’—a word employed to desig- 
nate individuals who are used by the spir- 
its to convey their sentiments, their poetry 
and prose, to those yet in the body. 

About four years ago, in the house of a 
Mr. Michael Weekman, in the town of 
Arcadia, in Wayne County, New-York, 
were heard, at intervals, sundry mysteri- 
ous noises. Mr. Weekman was at first 
terribly frightened. He and his family, 
however, soon became accustomed to the 
rappings, which were followed by sundry 
fantastic tricks, such as the moving of 
tables, the displacing of chairs, and the 
breaking of crockery by some invisible 
power. This was the germ from which 
has grown this gigantic tree. Other ac- 
counts of its origin have been given, but 
they are entitled to no credit. A work 
entitled “ Mxplanation and History of 
Mysterious Communion with Spirits,” 
by Ik. W. Capron and H. D. Barrow, pub- 
lished at Auburn, establishes this fact, and 
will satisfy the reader that the thing did 
really emanate from Mr. Weekman. In 
process of time, this same house was oc- 
cupied by a Mr. J. D. Fox, who had two 
daughters, cunning girls, just verging upon 
womanhood. Their names were Catharine 
and Margaretta. To them belongs the 
glory of making the knockings available. 
Weekman, in his weakness, never dreamed 
of turning them to personal or pecuniary 
profit; but the Foxes discovered the 
method of rendering intelligible the knock- 
ings which had ‘Jitherto been “ full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” By 
raps, made of course only in their pres- 
ence, questions were answered on subjects 
of which the girls were ignorant. These 
answers were frequently incorrect; but 
then they were sometimes right, which of 
course was deemed conclusive evidence 
that a communication with “ the interior” 
had been opened. In a short time other 
persons, in different parts of the country, 
entered upon the same line of business ; 
in fact, mediums sprang up like mush- 
rooms. The old freaks of making pokers 
dance, and smashing looking glasses, and 
frightening childrenn—a very mean ein- 


| ployment for denizens of any sphere,—went 


out of fashion. 


The letters of the alpha- 
bet—our English alphabet; for all the 
spirits, Greek, German, and Hindoo, seem 








mo. 
as at 
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to understand English—came into use. 
The “ medium,” beginning with A, points 
to the letters successively. When the 
right one is touched, a rap is heard, and 
so on until the word is complete, and thus 
information from the interior is communi- 
cated. 

As in the method of the Fox girls, how- 
ever, erroneous answers are frequently 
given even by the alphabetie process. 
faith of the true disciple is not at all shaken 
thereby, for nothing is easier than to ac- 
count fur mistakes; as, for instance, the 
spirit who gave the reply was an igno- 
ramus from a lower sphere, or his rap was 
not rightly interpreted, or he did not un- 
derstand the question. A Mr. A. Munson 
published at Auburn what he entitled, with 
admirable propriety,a‘ Simple Narration.” 
He visited a Mrs. Cooper, and after wit- 
nessing several strange sights, such as the 
poising of a table on two castors at an 
elevation of fifteen or twenty degrees, the 
moving of that table toward him, the said 
Munson, and its moving back again, of 
course by spiritual agency, for he says, 
“ Mrs. Cooper and myself were the only 
persons in the room that tabernacled in 
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The | 


: : 
“T understood you to say you had been 


my guardian spirit five years. She re- 
plied: I did not answer that question. It 
was answered by a spirit in the second 
sphere. He did it to deceive you and 
prevent you from believing in spirit mani- 
festations.”. Mr. Munson was of course 
abundantly satisfied. 

The mode of communicating by 
pings” was found, at length, to be liable 


“ rap- 


to many objections, especially on the part 


| of those more skeptical than Mr. Munson. 


A Mr. H. R. Park, of the town of Scott, 


| in Cortland County, N. Y., undertook to 


|; answer these objections. 


We give the 
whole of his reply to the assertion that the 


Bible nowhere talks of this knocking. 


| “It says,” Mr. Park tells us, “ Behold, I 


stand at the door and knock ;” and “ who- 
soever cometh and knocketh, open to him 
immediately.” This latter “ quotation” 
appears to have been manufactured for 
the purpose; the former savors of blas- 


phemy in this connection. The residents 


in “the interior” were ashamed of their 


the flesh,” a call for the alphabet was | 


made. It was accordingly produced, and 
Mr. Munson informs us, “ Among other 
questions asked and responded to were the 
following :—Be you my guardian spirit? 
Answered affirmatively. How long have 
you been my guardian spirit? Answer. 
Fire years. Are you the spirit of my 
mother? Answered in the affirmative by 
a single rap, which was the sign agreed 
upon for an affirmative response to my 
Now Mr. Munson’s mother 
Of course 

It might 
have been accounted for by supposing 
they measure time differently in “ the in- 
terior ;” but Mr. Munson says that al- 
though “ it was beyond controversy that a 
falsehood had communicated,” and 
he told Mrs. Cooper that tt was a false- 
hood, “1 returned to my home under a 


questions.” 
had not been dead one vear. 
there was a mistake somewhere. 


been 


strong impression that the dark side of 
this investigation would be made luminous, 
and that the apparent jargon would be 
made plain.” And it 
months afterward, Mr. Munson, as a re- 


SO was. Some 
ward for his desperate docility, was fa- 
vored with another interview with a medi- 
um. After a few preliminary questions, 
“T said,” continues this simple narrative, 


apologist, and by the better informed 
among them rapping has been voted vul- 


gar. 


Now the new era dawns upon us. It 
was not a very great stretch of intellect- 
ual capacity that revealed the fact that by 
the same power by which spirits ean rap 
and cause material things to dance at 
their pleasure, they might be able to take 
a man’s hand and write. The invention, 
however, is attributed to Dr. Franklin, 
who, it seems, pursues his philosophical 
inquiries in “the interior.” Thus it is 
written in the “ New Leaf” for February, 
1852, a periodical published in the city of 
New- York :—* Franklin to have 
had much to do in the work of originating 
and operating the new Spiritual Tele- 
graph. He still appears to exercise the 
funetions of his old office, (Postmaster 
General,) having, however, instead of as- 


seems 


sistants and deputies, numerous friends, 
who conform to his wishes so far as their 
wills and perceptions coincide with his— 
such being the basis of all spiritual co-ope- 
ration.” Well, according to this we shall 
never know how much the world is yet to 
be indebted to the good old doctor. He 
is now, according to the last advices, only 
in the third sphere. If he ever reaches 
the serenth, of which there is no more 
reason to doubt than that he is now in the 
third, there is absolutely no telling wha 
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he will do, for it must be observed that 


progression from a lower to a higher 
sphere gives an immense accession of | 


knowledge and power. It is only fair to 
tell the reader, however, that the reports 
relative to Franklin’s locale are somewhat 
contradictory. Which sphere he is really 
in is a disputed point. From the peri- 
odical already quoted we make an extract, 
which gives an insight into the geography 


of “the interior,” and explains the reason | 


why the old philosopher may have contra- 
dicted himself in the numerous revelations 
he has made. ‘The editor says, “ Tis ar- 
licle was dictated by a spirit, Feb. 8, 
1852.” 


“When we tell you that yet very few who 
once inhabited earth have attained the third 
sphere—undergone the third phenomenon of 
birth—you may think that the inhabitants of 
this sphere are most of them either iguorant 
in regard to sphereognostics, or have willfully 
deceived you in regard to this matter. There 
are many here who know little or nothing re- 
specting spheres, and who suppose, from no 
promptings of vanity, that they have attained 
the highest or nearly the highest human eleva- 
tion possible—the spheres which they so mi- 
nutely have depicted being a distinction of 
grades, or classes in this sphere, which possess 
no more distinet lines of demarkation than do 
the different societies of your sphere. 

“ Reflection and every-day experience can but 
evince to your minds, that in your sphere there is 
no absolute number of A certain 
number may, perhaps, seem to delineate the 
number of societies which would be most read- 
ily and generally perceptible. 
forty or a hundred classifications or societies 
in one sphere, and be as much right as he who 
makes but three or seven, 
lustrate to you more fully and forcibly this 
idea, 


societies. 


SPHERE, 





“Figures 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 are in the spaces, 


One may make | 


A diagram will il- | 
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velopment, as such an event can but result in 

the coalescence or unity of the two into 
” 

one. 


This ought to satisfy a reasonable in- 
quirer, and is as conclusive as anything 
could be that the contradictory statements 
to which we have alluded must have come 
from persons “ignorant in regard to 
sphereognostics,” which seems to be a 
very difficult science. In fact, these ecir- 
cles are so “intromultiplied” that very 
few of the inhabitants of “the interior” 
san deseribe their “ plane of development,” 
which, in our vernacular, means — they 
don’t know where they are. 

The process whereby indiviauals be- 
come “ mediums,”’—by which, in this ad- 
vanced stage of progress, you are not to 
understand mere rappers, but links in 
Franklin’s Spiritual Telegraph,—is very 
simple. It is deseribed in the books with 
minute accuracy. Even a fool may com- 
prehend and practice the directions, as has 
been made manifest in all parts of the 
country, there being now “ not less than a 
thousand mediums in these United States,” 
some of them of the first water. 

A man by the name of Hammend ranks 
among the most highly favored. We in- 
cline to give him the first place; at any 
rate, he has made most money by publica- 
tions to which he has the shrewdness to 


give most startling and ad captandum 
titles. Of course everybody would like 


to see, when satisfied of its being the real 
thing, “ The Pilgrimage of THomas Paine 
to the Sixth Circle in the Spirit-World, by 
Rev. Charles Hammond, Medium.—Writ- 
ten by the Spirit of Thomas Paine.” The 
price, “ bound in muslin, is seventy-five 
It is a dingy, shabbily-printed 
dear, were it on mere 


cents.” 
little volume ; 


mundane topics, at a quarter of a dollar. 


It had a most extensive sale, and was soon 
followed by another book, similar in size 


_ and appearance, price also “ seventy-five 


cents in muslin.” We copy the title- 


page entire :—* Lignt rrom THE Spirit- 


“ORLD, comprising a series of articles on 
Wort g ies of article 


the Condition of Spirits, and the Develop- 


which are intended as a representation of a! 


sevenfold division of a sphere—S-—S is the line 
of progress. The dotted lines represent a more 
minute division, which may be, in truth, intro- 
multiplied until it leaves a separate society for 


ment of Mind in the Rudimental and Second 
Spheres. Written wholly by the control 
of Spirits, without any volition or will 
by the medium, or any thought or care 


| in regard to the matter presented by 


each individual; for no two individuals ever at | 
one time inhabited precisely one plane of de- | 


his hand.—C. Hammonp, Medium.” In 
his introduction, bearing date Rochester, 
October 31st, 1851, he advises the reader 
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that the spirits have suggested a desire to 
use him in the preparation of another 

go still deeper into 
the abyss. “When it is written,” he 
says, “it will be published,”—of which we 


volume, which is to go 


have no doubt. 

This Mr. Hammond was, we understand, 
a clergyman of the Universalist persuasion. 
He is yet, for aught we know, although in 
later publications he has the grace to drop 
his reverend prefix. We have his own 


testimony to his perfect honesty of 


purpose, and staunch fidelity to his em- 
| clusion we did after wading through the 


ployers, who are, he says, four spirits, 
with two of whom he was acquainted 
while they were in the exterier, and the 
others belonged to a former generation. 
But the reader shall have Mr. Hammond's 
own declarations. “The book,” Light 
from the Spirit- World, * was written with- 
out any will or volition, except that I 
consented to sit, and let my hand write as 
it was controlled by spirits; and as it was 
written by them, so | have caused it to be 
published. Not a word or sentence have 
I changed from the manuscript as they 
prepared it for the printer. The writers 
of this book are well satisfied, as they in- 
form me ; and what satisfies spirits I have 
ro reason to complain of myself.” 

But for this declaration on the part of 
the medium, we should heve had no hesi- 
tation in giving it as our opinion, from 
internal evidence, that the entire volume 
proceeded from one and the same mind. 
There is, throughout, a wonderful simi- 
larity of style ; and the reputed authors, if 
not in the “same plane of development,” 
are certainly very equally matched in 
intelleetual calibre. ‘This the 
volume entitled * Light from the Spirit- 
World.” As to * Paine’s Pilgrimage,” it 
puzzles us still more. The author of 
“The Age of Reason,” whatever may 
have been his faults, knew how to write 
the Hlis style was 
nervous and 
intelligible, but his readers could not mis- 
If he had written in the 


refers to 


language. 
concise. He was not only 


English 


understand him. 
style, slip shod, ungrammatical, confused, 
in which the medium gives us his produc- 
ions from “ the interior,” his books would 
have done no misehief. They would 
never have had a second perusal. A 
worthless, drunken scoundrel as he was, 
there was a time when Tom Paine would 
have blushed at the thought of being the 


author of such a farrago: and how it is 
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| wills otherwise. 
| Wisdom 
| He, that is wise, let him take heed. 
| unwise, let him get wisdom. 


| of God is 
| Knowledge 


and the coodness of God. 





possible that he could have thus dictated 
to the Rey. Charles Hammond, utterly 
passes our comprehension. 

We copy a few rays of “ Light” from 
the “ Spirit-World,” as a specimen of its 
style, and of the information to be obtained 
from Mr. Hammond’s book. We make 
our extract at random; for the volume is 
pervaded by such a sameness, such a dead 
level of flatness and inanity, that there is 
no room for ingenuity in the selection. 
After reading the few sentences whic} 
follow, you will come to the same con- 


entire volume: “There needs no ghost 
come from the tell us this.” 
Our extract is from the chapter or section 


grave to 


| on “ Wisdom :’°— 


wisdom. All is not wisdom. 

Wisdom wills good. Folly 

One is right. One is wrong. 

Folly will do wrong. 
He who is 
And let him get 
it where it is to be found. Let him not se 
for it in the folly of fools, but in men of under- 
standing, in spirits commissioned by God, t 
give light to those who grope in darkness. 
Let him cast off the shackles, tear asunder the 
false robes, rend the galling chains, and burst 
the bonds that enslave his captive soul. Let 
him launch his mind into the stream of wis- 
dom flowing from the mountain of God, and 
bathe in the limpid waters, that he may bk 
healed. 

“Wisdom is not selfish. Wisdom is not par- 
tial, Human wisdom is both. Men are con- 
sidered wise, but their wisdom is comparatively 
Men are wise only as they gain 
knowledge. Men are unwise when they neglect 
what they need to make them wise. Men arc 
wise when they do good—unwise when they do 
evil, Men they know—un- 
wise in what they do not know. Knowledge 
Knowledge is power. 

Knowledge will save. 
Knowledge will cure. Knowledge will do what 
ignorance can not do. Hence knowledge of 
God is the wisdom of God, the power of God, 
Neither could wis- 
dom exist without God.” —Light from the Spirit- 
World, pp- SY, 40, 

Space is not allowed us, in the present 
article, to notice other bound volumes of 
the literature of “ the interior.” It is pecu- 
liarly rich in periodicals, to which we must 
The place of honor 


“Wisdom is 
Allis not folly. 


will do right. 









< 


foolishness. 


are wise in what 


wisdom, 
i. gan 


pay a little attention. 
among those before us is due to a quarto 
sheet, the first number of which bears date 


Auburn, N. Y., June 5th, 1851. It is 
issued semi-monthly, and is called “ The 
Spiritual and Moral Instructor.” ‘The 


Hyatt; but the principal 
Rev. as l,. Seott, 


deitor is J. S. 
is the 


ad 


contributor 
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clergyman of very liberal views, an ultra- | drags with it that embraced by the power of its 
: influence.” 


universalist. He has no church yet, but 
preaches in the City Hall at Auburn, and 
wherever else he can get an opportunity. 
His sermons, the editor says, “ are inspired 
at the time of their delivery, and are not a 
subject of premeditation, the texts being 
communicated to him by Paul, through the 
rappings immediately before or at their 
commencement.” ‘They are taken down 
by one of his hearers from his lips, and 
published in the “ Instructor.” The 
sermons, those of them we have had the 
patience to read, are such as might be ex- 
pected under the circumstances,—illogical, 
bombastical, and at times blasphemous. 
The suggestion of the texts, the reader 
will observe, is said to be by Paul. The 
preacher does not venture to charge the 
sentiments his upon the 
Apostle, in which, as we shall see pres- 
ently, he is far in the rear of some others 
To very little purpose, as 


of discourses 


of his kidney. 


it seems to us, are the ferts given; that of 


almost any one of the sermons might as 
well be prefixed to another, and any pas- 
Genesis to Revelation would 
We 
give the intreduetory passages of one of 


5 of 


from 
be just as applicable to the majority. 


sage 


these published discourses from No. 
the Spiritual and Moral Instructor :— 


“ The noble powers of mind, how much debas- 
ed to the production of thought bemeaning to 
its purposed dignity ! 

* Mind, the quickening principle of which ori- 
ginates in God, and is designed to range the 
mujestic universe, to gather strength from every 
sand within its sphere, from the con- 


dropping 








templation of every moving atom in the vast- 


ness of unmeasured space, from the animating 
principle of every living thing, from the lote 
and mollusea, through the ascending degree 
of higher life and expanding intellectuality, to 
the flaming seraph who attends the Creator at 
his throne, in man is wounded by the deadly 
and demoralizing nature of sin against goodness, 
and is thus prevented its lofty ascent, and 
being impelled in pursuit of fancy pearl, by the 
motive force of evil is rendered a penal slave to 
vice, prejudice, and vain ambitious life. Hence 
from its seeret chambers is poured forth a 
chaotic mass of garbled vindictive imprecations, 
terminating in oppressions, ambitious cruelties, 
and the catalogue indicative of a mind in perfeet 
wreck, driven and dashed against the fatal 
rocks that rend in sunder the noble form, and 
despoil the garnished palace of the human 
soul, 

‘“*Mind, designed to harmonize in its own 
moveinents, and in ascension wing its way 
through portals of wisdom, bearing along by 


attraction the weaker elements around, is 


crushed and welters in gore at the base of the 
mountain of sin, and tending to the dark abyss, 


Vor. 1, No. 4.—Z 
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This is a fair specimen of the style of 
this reverend gentleman, and of the impor- 
tant truths of which he claims to be the 
medium of communication. ‘To us, not- 
withstanding the editor’s assertion relative 
to the suggestion of texts and the inspiration 
of the preacher, Mr. Scott seems always 
foggy, frequently bewildered, and at 
times maudlin. By the way, as we 
learn from a letter in “The New-York 
Tribune,” there is another gentleman 
occasionally to receive 
“texts” from departed spirits. Tis 
name is BatLtov. The account is given 
in a letter signed EK. A. Lukens, dated 
June 17th, 1851, and has been copied ex- 
tensively by periodicals devoted to the 
literature of “ the interior.” It seems from 
the narrative that Mr. Ballou was in a 
“circle.” By means of the alphabet, the 
spirit asked him, “ Have you a subject for 
next Sunday?” Curious, was it not, that 
the spirit instead of answering should ask 


who professes 


questions—should become, instead of a 
rapper, arappee. Mr. Ballou replied that 
he had no subject for the next Sunday. 
The spirit then said, “1 want you to preach 
from 1 Cor. ii, 12, 13.% Mr. Ballou 
thanked the spirit, and prepared the ser- 
But the most wonderful part of the 
The spirit had requested 


mon. 
story remains. 


| a light table to be placed in front of the 


preacher, that during the sermon he might 
give evidence to Mr. Ballou’s entire con- 
gregation of his presence and agency. 
By some means this reasonable request 
was forgotten; but, says Mr. Lukens, 
who was an eye-witness :—* A large desk 
stood there, where the books, slates, &e., 
used in school during the week, were 


stowed for the Sabbath, and several times 


it was lifted and moved by an invisible 
power. ‘The good spirit, whose reasonable 
request to have a light table to move had 
not been attended to, lifted the heavy desk 
in pure desperation of earnestness and 
love.” 

Of course Mr. Lukens had not the most 
remote suspicion that Ballou had any 
agency, direct or indirect, in these fantastic 
desecrations of the Sabbath; and in the 
simplicity of his heart he adds, much in 
the style of a greenhorn, after witnessing 
the feats performed by Anderson the 
magician,—* It was a rare and impressive 
scene; I shall not soon forget it.” 
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“ The Spiritual Telegraph” is the name 
of a weekly paper published in this city. 
The first number was issued on the 8th of | 
May last. Its typography is unexception- 
able, and it is printed on good paper. It 
obtained a subscription list of over six 
thousand in three weeks, and affords a 
handsome revenue to the publisher and to 
the Rev. 8. B. Brittan, of Bridgeport, who 
exercises the functions of editor. It is 
the organ of “ the New-York Conference for 
the Investigation of Spiritual Phenom- 
ena,” and contains reports of their sayings 
and doings. 
of men and women, most of them, so far 


lhis conference is composed 


as we know, of fair standing in the com- 
munity, but evidently credulous in the 
extreme, with the bump of marvelousness | 
largely developed. It is just as clear that 
there are among them two or three con- 


summate knaves, who pull the wires and 
render the The 
publisher of “ The Spiritual Telegraph” is 


meetings interesting. 


of course always present, and so is a Dr. | 
Hallock, who acts as secretary. 

More and more astounding are the 
developments from “ the interior,” as dis- 
cussed in this Conference, and published | 


in the “ Telegraph” from week to week. 
At the first meeting of which we have an 
account, Dr. Hallock read a letter from a 
of his, a Quaker, who went 
“the interior” some thirty years 

Dr. Hallock the medium 
by whom this communication was made 
was a girl about fifteen, who knew 
nothing about Quakers or Quakerism. 
We quote the concluding sentences :— 
“The Bible, a great part of it, would be 
right, if people would only give it the right 
construction. When the Bible was trans- 
lated into English, it was misconstrued ; 


namesake 
into 


since, said 


then I judge great mistakes were made 
in that operation. There is, I think, a 
great many good things in it; so I think 


part of it must have been translated 
wrong.” 
Most sapient spirit! You “think” 


there 7s a great many good things in 
the Bible; and therefore, O most logical 
spirit,—therefore, because a great many 
good things zs in it,—you think part of it 
Ver- 
ily, your logic is on a par with your 


must have been translated wrong ! 


grammar ! 

From the pages of “ The Spiritual Tele- 
graph” we might quote a multitude of 
similar illustrations of the most greedily- 
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swallowed absurdities. There is a letter, 
purporting to come from John Calvin, of 
which the Genevan Reformer would have 
been utterly ashamed; and John Wesley is 
represented as the author of some of the 
veriest trash, ungrammiatical and illogical. 
to say nothing now of the doctrines, that 
ever came from the brain or the pen of a 
demented transcendentalist. We may not 
occupy space, nor tax the reader’s patience 
with illustrations. A specimen, said to be 
from Dr. Adam Clarke, through W. Boyn- 
ton, who ealls himself a writing-medium, 
will illustrate the transparency of the hoax 
and the grossness of the delusion. The 
article is headed, “ The Doctrine of Affin- 
ity,” and bears in full the signature of 
the It 
thus :— 


learned commentator. begins 


*“ When we consider the doctrine of affinities, 
we are led, at once, to account for what we be- 
hold in the world of nature. We see why one 
substance adheres to another; why one form 
of matter becomes blended and assimilated with 
another. The doctrine is worthy the thought 
of the profoundest philosopher. 

“We behold why there exists so much discord, 
uneasiness, and such differences among different 
species of animals, and different kinds cf 
ter; why some plants cannot grow and flourish 
in the vicinity of others; why some animals 
cannot dwell together; and also why a higher 
order of animals cannot enjoy each other’s 
society. This is all explained by the laws of 
affinities, as seen in nature. 

“Tt is a fact, beyond successful contradiction, 
that all pairs are not mates. 
or woman is a parent, there is not of necessity 


mat 


Because a man 


an affinity with the children; because two 
persons are brothers or sisters, there is not, 
necessarily, an affinity between them; but 
observation proves, that though there is the 


same blood coursing through their veins, it does 
not follow that there is an iffinity of 
feeling. Neither must we ‘ 
are wedded according to law, that they have 
an affinity for each other. Facts are in the 
way of such an idea. 

“ There are two kinds of nities: first, natu- 
ral, or such are found the kingdom of 
nature; second, spiritual, or such as are found 
in the spirit-world. 

“Tt is erroneous to suppose that because a 
man is the husband of a rid, 
that he will be so in the spirit-world; that 
children whom he has begotten here, will be 
necessarily his in a future state.” 


- 4 
lind or 


infer, because two 





as in 


woman in this we 


This is very small talk ; and, admitting 
for a moment the honesty of the medium, 
are half inclined to vexed with 
the good old doctor that he should waste 


we be 
our time—/zs, on the supposition, is of no 
consequence—with such puerile inanities 
when he might have solved for us mys 


teries that perplexed Aun while in. the 
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body, and which, he must know, still per- 
plex us. “All pairs are not mates :” that 
is a fact beyond successful contradiction ! 
There is, nevertheless, an inkling of some- 
thing we did not know before in the latter 
part of our quotation, but only an inkling : 
if a man’s children are not Ais, whose are 
they ? 

Decidedly the richest number of “ The 
Spiritual Telegraph” is that issued on 


the third of July last. Nearly one entire 


page of it is covered with fac-similes of 


the handwriting of forty-three spirits in 
“the interior.” They take hold of material 
pens, and dip them in material ink now. 
There will be no more need of “ medi- 
wns.” Mr. Boynton and Mr. Hammond, 
and the nine hundred and ninety-eight 
others, may seek some other employment. 
Their occupation’s gone. ‘This wonderful 


, 


event originated on this wise :—At a meet- 
ing of the New-York Cirele, held at the 
house of the publisher of the Telegraph, 
a Mr. Edward P. Fowler was directed by 
the spirits then present to place a piece 
of paper on the table in his bed-room, with 
a good pen and ink. He did so, of course ; 
and in the morning found the paper all 
covered with the signatures of persons 
long since dead. Could anything be more 
convincing? Fortunately, too, there is 
opportunity for verifying these signatures ; 
for it so happens that every one of these 
denizens of * the interior” left behind him, 
in this world, a specimen of his penman- 
ship, and they all sign their names now 
just as they did then. We have the bold 
autograph of “ John Hancock” and “ B. 
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velous grows by what it feeds upon, and 
whose deglutition dilates just in proportion 
to the demands made upon their gullets. 
Whether Mr. E. P. Fowler prepared this 
document himself, or whether it was writ- 
ten by another member of the “ circle” who 
had access to his room, we are unable to 
say. If the former, he is a knave; if the 
latter, a fool—a dilemma from which we 
cannot extricate him. 

As in mere telluric publications, so in 
the periodicals devoted to the “ literature 
of the interior,” we have occasionally po- 


| etical contributions: not, indeed, such as 





ordinary mortals write, but the avowed 
productions of the great masters of the 
lyre, written in “the interior,” and sent up, 
through mediums, to the editors. Words- 
worth, and Coleridge, and Southey, and 
Shelley, and Edgar A. Poe, figure in their 
columns. He was a bold villain who first 
conceived the idea of palming off his 
school-boy imitations as the veritable in- 
spiration of the departed. But his suc- 
cess was equal to his audacity, although 
not averse has yet appeared that could be 
imposed upon any one who does not wish 


| to be imposed upon as the genuine produc- 


tion of the poet to whom it is attributed. 
“ Populus vult decipi, et decipiatur.” 

Of necessity, we must pass over several 
other publications of a similar character, 
including “ The Shekinah,” a quarterly 
magazine, under the editorial care of the 
aforesaid S. B. Brittan. This is con- 
fessedly the great organ of the believers 
in this wide-spread delusion. Among 


| the contributors, the editor enumerates 


franklin,” with the same flourish he made | 


when in the body. Then follow G. Wash- 
ington, and Adams, father and son, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, and Polk. 
Harrison’s name is there also; but Taylor, 


it seems, wouldn't sign. The fact is, as 


would occur at once to any sane mind, the | 


knave who perpetrated this contemptible 
hoax did not happen to have with him a 
copy of Taylor's signature. The “ circle,” 
upon receiving the precious document 


the honorable Horace Greeley and the 
honorable J. W. Edmonds—men whose 
names we do not find in the list of mem- 
bers present at any of the “ New-York Con- 
ferences,” but who may be included among 
the “ others,” with which expressive word 
the secretary is wont to close his list. 
For purposes best known to themselves, 
however, they have allowed Mr. Brittan 


| to use their names, and we will not do 
| them the injustice to believe that they have 


from Mr. Fowler, with the assurance that | 


thus he found it upon his table, were in a | 


perfect frenzy of astonishment and delight. 
Those who were present signed a certifi- 


cate, testifying to their full belief “ that 


these are the signatures of the spirits 
themselves; and the whole account is pub- 
lished for the astonishment and delight of 
the thousands whose appetite for the mar- 


not really swallowed the hwynbug entire. 
It is more to their credit to suppose them 


deceived than deceivers—imposed upon 


rather than impostors. 
We should do injustice to our subject 


| not to notice what, after all, is the chef- 
| deuvre in this species of literature, the 
very cap-sheaf in this mass of absurdities 
and blasphemies. 


It is a quarto publica- 
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tion, entitled “ Disclosures from the Inte- 
rior, and Superior Care for Mortals.” lt 
was issued semi-monthly at Auburn, N. Y., 
in a style of really beautiful typography, 
and on elegant paper. We copy the Pros- 
pectus entire :— 

“This publication is dictated by spirits out 
of the flesh, and by them edited, superintended 
and controlled. 

“Its object is the disclosure of truth from 
Heaven, guiding mankind into open vision of 
Paradise, open communication with spirits re- 
deemed, and proper and progressive under- 
standing of the Holy Scriptures, and of the 
merits of Jesus Cunist, from whom they origin- 
ated in inspiration absolute, and of whom they 
teach, as the only Saviour of a dissevered and 
be wildere d race, 

“The circle of apostles and prophets are its 
conductors from the interior; holding control 
over its columns, and permitting no article to 
tind place therein unless originated, dictated or 
admitted by them—they acting under direc- 
tion of the Lord Supreme. 

“ James Congdon, Charles Coventry, Andrew 
L. Wilson and Lonson Bush are its publishers 
and proprietors; they having become, in full 
confidence of mind, disciples of the Lord; and 
being present external agents of the Cirele 
Apostolic and Prophetic; acting under their 
direction, while faithful, as instruments for the 
distribution of truth.” 

In the first number of this publication 
we have an “ Introduction dictated by Paul 
the Apostolic Messenger ;” a “* Salutation 
to Disciples of Jesus, by the Circle of 
Apostles and Prophets ;” 
tated by—who would the reader suppose 


and a Poem dic- 


would have been selected by apostles and 
prophets as an associate in heralding their 
first number into the world? You would 
never guess. Kven Perey Bysshe Shelley, 
—Shelley, the bosom friend of the licen- 
tious Byron,—the boldly-avowed champion 
of atheism. Bad as he was, however, he 
ranked among the foremost of what Southey 
calls the Satanic school of poets, and never 
wrote such trash as is here fathered upon 
him. We copy two stanzas :— 
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In successive numbers we have “ Visions 
by the prophet Daniel ;” “ Outlines of the 
Interior, by John the Divine ;” “ A Poem, 
dictated by the Spirit Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge ;” another, “dictated by the Spirit 
Robert Southey.” ‘The far greater portion 
of its absurdities is attributed, with the 
most unblushing impudence, to St. Paul, 
and are solemnly declared to have been 
veritably dictated by the great apostle. 
Such masses of meaningless verbiage, of 


unintelligible jargon, were certainly never 
before printed. At the risk of disgust- 
ing the reader, we must verify our re- 
mark by a quotation at random. ‘Take 
this from No. 12, under date of July 24, 
1851 :— 


“The internal of all intellectuality hath its 
origin in God, The most glorified of all created 
existences capacitated to approach the throne of 
the Divine Effulgence, receive the breath of His 

Seing as animating fire, and move in the divin- 
ity of its loveliness. 

* Hence by adapted laws the spirit descend- 
eth to proximity with the ascending focality of 
physical nature, when the elements afiinitize, 
thence inchoating, cause that innovation which 
blendeth the majestic procedures, and by inver- 
sion infoldeth and thence ascendeth through 
spiritual unfoldings to the attractive source of 
all the intellectual and morally pure. Thus 


| proceedeth the Self-Existent to unfold, purify 
| and quicken anew, and ultimate in a heaven 


his works as purposed in His Divine Procedure. 


| In this is epitomized the philosophic statement 


of that law, by which shall be unfolded to their 
consummation, the immensities of the terres- 
trial universes inhabiied by spiritual intelli- 


| gences, and also the infolding and ascension of 
| 


these into immensities of the spiritual and 


| thence immensities of the celestial and thence 


“The earth reels fast within the strong mael- | 


strom, 
Circling around the vortex of its doom: 
Death grasps, with tleshless hand, the helm; 
his lips 
In mockery shout ‘ progression,’ as she dips 
Upon the marge of the abysm deep, 
Where the coil’d serpents of the ocean slee p- 


“Wake, wake, O, mortal !—ope thy slumberous 
ears, 

Charm’d by Cireean melody of spheres. 

The Vices, bred in Passion’s burning cave, 

Seream through the storm, the vultures of the 
wave} 

And ghouls tartarean, wehr-wolves of the sea, 

With eager jaws distended follow thee.”” 


| and wide awake. 
| their publications. 


| right. 


the immensity of the most glorious and divinely 
universe, the embodiment of all uni- 


” 
verses. 


pure 


Are the men who palm this, and hun- 
dreds of pages in the same strain, upon 
their gaping, gullible fellow-men, as ema- 
nating from the spirit of Paul,—are they 
Certainly we have seen more 
rational productions, more sensible and 


crazy ? 


more logical, from the inmates of a lu- 
But men not 
Cunning are they, on the contrary, 
They make money by 
lor their books you 


natic asylum. these are 


mad. 


must pay a good price, and all their 
periodicals must be settled for in advance. 
“The work will be sent to no one,” 
the Rev. Mr. Brittan, “ uwndéil the subscrip- 
tion is paid.” In this they are perfectly 
Any one desirous of such fodder 


says 


as they furnish certainly ought to pay for 




















LITERATURE AND LOGIC OF “THE INTERIOR.” 


There is, moreover, a remarkable 


it. 
uniformity on one point pervading all these | 
pretended revelations,—a uniformity which 
precludes the supposition of disordered | 


brains. No matter who is the rapper or 
the rappee—deist, infidel, or apostle ; Mr. 


Brittan, Mr. Hammond, or Mr. Ballou— 


no matter whether the knockings 
made upon a table, a looking-glass, or a 
pulpit,—whether the communications be 
made through a medium, or with a ma- 
terial pen and ink in the hands of a 
spirit—they all aim to teach, by implica- 
tion and by direct assertion, that there 
is no punishment for sin in a future 
world. ‘Thus Shelley is in the com- 
pany of Paul and John; Napoleon asso- 
ciates with Calvin and John Wesley ; 
and that loathsome blackguard, Tom 
Paine, has already journeyed, according 
to his own statement to the Rev. Mr. 
Hammond, away up to the sizth circle, 
where, ineffably happy, he looks down 
upon martyrs and apostles in spheres 
under his feet. 

Not only by inference is this their 
teaching. 
24, 1851, published in the New-York 
Tribune, in which the writer dwells upon 
“the peculiarly comforting nature” of 
the messages from the spirits, he says :— 
“They all agree in saying that all in 
the spirit-world are happy, though there 
are different degrees of happiness.” ‘The 
spirits who used Mr. Ilammond’s fingers, 


wrote :-—“ Spirits see spirits forgiven. 
Those who have been in the lowest 


circle of wisdom, in the lowest hell of 
which we have any knowledge, repent, 
reform, better; and God re- 
moves the judgment which their condi- 
tion required to discipline them into 
the path of true wisdom. The divine 
law of God, by which forgiveness is ex- 


become 


tended, is the same in both spheres.”— 
Light from the Spirit-World, page 243. 
In the Spiritual Telegraph of May 29, 
1852, a paper which the editor of the 
Tribune indorses as “the most rational 
and sensible of spiritual journals,” it is 
stated that a revelation from Lawrence 
Corbett had been made, “ in a cirele,” in 
the city of Brocklyn. This Corbett, in 
his lifetime, was an avowed infidel, several 
decrees lower in the seale of profligacy 
than Tom Paine, whose disciple he pro- 
When the “ circle” 


fessed to be. were 


well satisfied that Larry, as he was called, 


be | 


In a letter dated September | 
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was really present, he was asked, among 
other questions, “Is there any hell, such 
as is mentioned in the Bible?” ‘To which 
Larry responded, of course, “ No!” Lar- 
ry’s reputation as a man of truth was bad 


| while he was in the exterior ; whether it 


has improved since is at best doubtful. 
So possibly Mr. Brittan, the editor, feared 


_his readers might think, as he makes no 
| flourish of trumpets in introducing his 





| testimony. 


Not so with another of Mr. 
Brittan’s witnesses, and this is the last 
with whom we shall trouble the reader. 
The following statement is preceded by 
an assurance from Horace Greeley, “ that 
it is from a reliable source.” It comes to 
Mr. Brittan from Cleveland, Ohio, and is 
deemed by that clever manager of vast 
importance. ‘The writer, who gives us 
his name in full, says: “I asked a 
deceased relative, who on earth was a 
Methodist clergyman, what kind of relig- 
ion was right? Answer. ‘ The religion 
of Christ.’ I asked if there was any 
devil. Answer. ‘No!’ Are all spirits 
happy after death? ‘Yes; measurably.’ 
What Church is nearest right? Answer. 
‘ Universalist doctrine is nearest right.’ ” 
The reader will have little difficulty, 
with these facts and declarations before 
him, to account for the ready sale of Mr. 
Hammond’s books; for the large list of 
subscribers to “the Spiritual Telegraph,” 


| and periodicals of a similar kind; and for 


the fact that multitudes try to persuade 
themselves that they really believe in the 
truth of these pretended disclosures. By 
these publications, the love for the mar- 
velous, so strong among the ignorant and 
half-educated, is abundantly gratified; and 
satisfactory demonstration that there is 
no devil, no hell, no suffering beyond the 
grave, is, by many, a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished. What matters it 
how a man lives—what he believes, or 
does, or leaves undone—if Poe, whose 
moral character was anything but pure ; 
and Shelley, whose life was one scene of 
iniquity, and who was hurried to his 
dread account without space for repent- 
ance; and Larry Corbett, the reviler of 
his Maker and of all goodness; and Tom 
Paine, whose name is a synonym for 
whatever is vile and filthy; if they are 
all, all rejoicing in the beatitudes of the 
Redeemer, and in close companionship 
with apostles and prophets,—with Daniel, 
the man greatly beloved of his God; and 
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with John, who reclined upon the Saviour’s 
bosom 2 


All this is taught, and vouched 


for, and scattered among those “ who have 
| had courage enough to despise it, and to 


pleasure in unrighteousness ;” and it is 
but in with the 
scripture, that, under “ the strong delusion 
sent upon them,” many 
monstrous lie. 
We will not 
what we think of the men who get up 
exhibitions, and put money 
in their pockets by these publications ; 
neither it 
take up their reiterated challenge, and 
show how the trick is done. We are 
free to admit that the statements of ecredi- 


accordance 


allow ourselves to say 


these who 


is in our line of business to 


ble witnesses, relative to what they have 
seen and heard, are wonderful—rivaling, 
in some instances, the feats of the far- 
famed Signor Blitz, who swallows tow, 
sets it on fire in his stomach, and draws 
forth beautiful ribbons; and of Professor 
Anderson, whom for twenty-five cents you 
may see pour half-a-dozen different kinds 
of liquer from an empty bottle, and with 
a word restore to perfect soundness a 
score of gold watches that you have just 
seen him smash all to pieces. Let those 
who have no better employment devote 
their time to the elucidation of these mys- 
teries. It would be fur more harmlessly 
employed than in “sitting in a cirele” 
night after night, and lending the sanction 
of their names, under the guise of being 
“friends of inquiry,” to the dissemination 
of absurdities so abominably gross, that 
the of Behm appear lucid by 
the and, in the 
the most blasphemous page in the book of 


ravings 


contrast, 


Mormon is perfectly harmless ! 


ANECDOTE OF THE LATE SIR AN- 
DREW AGNEW. 
$e | REMEMBER an anecdote of him,” 
four, jun., Esq., W.S.,) “ which I thought 
very touching. We were speaking one 
day of the difficulty of confessing 
before the world. 
him acknowledge this difficulty, who had 
borne Christ’s reproach so manfully and 
so meekly in all places. He told me, that 
when he first began to take up the cause 
of the Sabbath, there were many worldly 
men who disliked him so much that they 
seemed anxious to sfare him out of their 
company ; and that he had felt this partic- 


prophetic | 
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ularly at the New Club. One honorable 
baronet, not satisfied with this species of 
annoyance, when he saw that Sir Andrew 


frequent the club regularly every day not- 


withstanding, began speaking af him, and 


should believe the | 


acting as rudely as he well could toward 
him. One morning Sir Andrew was wait- 


ing for his breakfast at the club, when the 


| baronet to whom I allude came in, ap- 


parently in great agitation. Sir Andrew, 
perceiving this, asked him if anything was 
wrong; to which he replied that his lady 
had last night had an attack of paralysis, 
and that she was dangerously ill. Sir An- 
drew said he felt for him sincerely, and 


expressed his sympathy warmly. Next 


| morning he met him again, with his two 


| was no better. 


sons, who had come to see their mother, 
and he asked for Lady with much in- 





terest. The answer was, that he had been 
sitting up with her all night, and that she 
Ultimately, however, she 
did recover; and on one oceasion after- 
to 


ward, the honorable baronet referred 


| came up to Sir Andrew, and, with feel- 


ing that did him great honor, said: ‘Sir 
Andrew, there are many people who like 
to laugh at you, and abuse you, because of 
your Sabbath principles, and I confess 


| that I have been among the number; but 


I trust I shall never so far forget myself 
again. A man gets a very different view 
of these subjects when standing beside 
what he thinks the dying bed of his wife.’ 


| Sir Andrew was much affected by this 
| frank acknowledgment, and replied: ‘I 


comparison, | 


perienced all the same feelings myself. 


understand you perfectly; for I have ex- 
I, 
When 
I first proposed to bring mv Sabbath Bill 
into Parliament, I felt the difficulty I had to 
encounter ; and, after having given notice of 


too, was once opposed to religion. 


| the bill, I thought I should never have cour- 


says an intimate friend, (James Bal- | 


age to proceed withit. The day was draw- 
ing near on which my motion was to come 


on. Every day I felt my courage grow- 


g | ing less and less; when, just a day or two 
Christ | 
It was affecting to hear | 


before, a messenger arrived from the coun- 
try with intelligence that my mother had 


had a stroke of apoplexy, and I must hurry 


down to see her. I went accordingly, and 
it was while watching beside the bed of 
my dying mother that I got grace and 
strength to bring in my Sabbath Bill.’ 
The conversation touched the feelings 
of both parties, and they ever afterward 
entertained much respect for one another.” 
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PIERRE PITOIS. 
(From the French.) 


N the year 1809, Pierre Pitois was 

sergeant in the twelfth regiment of 
the line, then quartered in Strasburg. 
He was a native of that half-savage, 
half-civilized, part of Burgundy known 
under the name of Morvan; and his com- 
rades never spoke of him but as “ a tough 
customer.” Always the first and the last 
to fire, he had the reputation of liking but 
two things in the world—the smell of 
powder and the whistling of bullets. 

Now, one fine day, our friend Pierre 
took it into his head to address a letter to 
his Colonel, in which he applied for leave 
of absence to go to see his aged mother, 
who was dangerously ill. He added that 
his father, being seventy-eight years of 
age, and suffering under a paralytic affec- 
tion, could not be of any use in nurse- 
tending the poor woman; and he pledged 
himself to return as soon as the health of 
his mother should be restored. 

The Colonel's reply to Pierre’s applica- 


| 
| 


/ you deaf to-day ? 


ion was, “that, as the regime night | 
t that the regiment might 


at any moment be ordered to take the 
field, no leave of absence could be ob- 
tained.” 

Pierre Pitois submitted. A fortnight 
elapsed ; a second letter was received by 
the Colonel, in which Pierre informed him 
that his mother had died, without the con- 
solation of giving her last blessing to her 
only child, and in which he again solicited 
leave of absence, saying that “he could 


not state his reasons for this request— | 


it was a family secret,”—but earnestly 
implored his Colonel not to deny him this 
favor. 

Pierre’s second letter was as little suc- 
cessful as the first. The poor fellow’s 
captain merely said : “ Pierre, the Colonel 
has received your letter; he is sorry for 
the death of your old mother, but he can- 
not grant the leave of absence you require, 
as the regiment leaves Strasburg to- 
morrow.” 


*Ah! The regiment leaves Stras- 
burg; and for what place, may I ask 


you 2?” said Pitois. 
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lost in deep thought; the Captain caught 
his hand, and shaking it heartily said— 
“Why do you not speak,-man? Are 
I am telling you that 
in less than a week you are to have the 
pleasure of a set-to with the Austrians, 


and you have not one word of thanks for 
the good news! Nay, I verily believe 


you have not even heard me.” 

“Indeed, Captain, I have heard every 
word, and I thank you with all my heart 
for your news, which I consider very 
good news.” 

“T thought you would,” said his officer. 

“ But, Captain, is there no chance of 
obtaining the leave of absence ?” 

“Are you mad?” was the reply. 
“ Leave of absence ?—the very day before 
taking the field!” 

“] never thought of that,” said Pierre. 
“We are then on the point of taking the 
field; and at such a time, I suppose, 
leave is never given?” 

“Tt is never even asked.” 

“Tt is quite right—it is never even 
asked. It would have the appearance of 
cowardice. Well, then, I will not press it 
any more; I will try and get on without 
it.” 

“And you will do well,” replied the 
Captain. 

The next day, the twelfth regiment 
entered Germany; and the next—Pierre 
Pitois deserted. 

Three months after, when the twelfth 
regiment, having reaped in the field of 
battle an abundant harvest of glory, was 
making its triumphal entry into Strasburg, 
Pierre Pitois was ignominiously dragged 
back to his corps by a brigade of gens 
d’armes. A court-martial is immediately 
called. Pierre Pitois is accused of having 
deserted at the very moment when his regi- 
ment was about to meet the enemy face to 


face. The court presented a singular 
spectacle. On the one side stood forth 


the accuser, who cried,— 

“ Pierre Pitois, you, one of the bravest 
men in the army; you, on whose breast 
the star of honor yet glitters ; you, who 
have never incurred either punishment or 
censure from your officers ; you could not 
have quitted your regiment—quitted it 


almost on the eve of battleh—without some 


* For Austria,” replied his officer. 
* We are to see Vienna, my brave Pitois ; 
we are to fight the Austrians. Is not 


that good news for you? 
your element, my fine fellow!” 
Pierre Pitois made no reply ; he seemed 


You will be in | 


powerful motive to impel you! This mo- 
tive the court demands of you; for it would 
gladly have it in its power—if not to ac- 


| quit you, which it ought not perhaps either 
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to do or to desire—at least to recommend 
you to the Emperor’s mercy.” 

On the other side stood the accused, 
who answered: “TI have deserted without 
any reason—without any motive ; Ido not 
repent; if it were to do again, I would do 
it death ... 
sentence.” 

And then came some witnesses, who 
deposed: “ Pierre Pitois is a deserter; we 


again—I deserve . pass 


know it is a fact, but we do not believe 
it.” And others averred: “ Pierre Pitois 
is mad ; the court cannot condemn a mad- 
man. Ile must be sentenced then, not to 
death, but to the Lunatie Asylum.” 

This last alternative had very nearly 
been adopted, for there was not one per- 
son in the court who did not consider the 
desertion of Pierre Pitois as one of those 
singular occurrences beyond the range of 
human possibilities, which, while every 
one is foreed to admit, as a fact, no one 
ean account for, or comprehend. The 
accused, however, pleaded guilty, most 
positively ; and was most pertinacious in 
his demand for the just penalty of the 
He so bold- 
ly avowed his crime, continually repeating 
that he did not regret it, that at length his 
firmness assumed the character of bravado, 


law to be inflicted upon him. 


and left no room for clemency. Sentence 
of death was therefore pronounced. 

Pierre read 
with the most steady, unflinching gaze. 


Pitois heard his sentence 


They warmly urged him to plead for 
mercy, but he As 
guessed that at the bottom of this affair 


refused. every cne 
there was some strange mystery, it was 
determined that the exeeution of Pierre 
should be delayed. He was carried back 
to the military prison; and it was an- 
nounced to him, that, as a mark of special 
favor, he had three days given to him to 
press for pardon. He shrugged his shoul- 
ders and made no reply. 

In the middle of that 


was to duwn the day fixed for his execu- 


night on which 


tion, the door of Pierre’s dungeon turned 
softly on its hinges, and a subaltern officer 
advaneed to the side of the camp-bed in 
which the condemned was tranquilly sleep- 


ing ; 


and, after fauzing on him some time 


in silence, awoke him. 


Pierre opened his and staring 


about him, 


eve 8, 
said; “ The hour, then, is at 
last come '” 

“ No, Pierre,” 


not yet the hour; but it will soon come.” 


replied the officer, “it is 
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| peated —* my mother! 





“ And what do you want with me until 
then ?” 

* Dost thou not know me, Pierre? No 
matter,—I know thee well. I saw thee at 
Austerlitz, and bravely didst thou bear 
thyself. From that day, Pierre, I have 
had for thee a regard no less warm than 
sincere. Yesterday, on my arrival at Stras- 
burg, I learned thy crime and thy condem- 
nation. I have prevailed on the gaoler, who 
is a relation of mine, to allow me to see 
thee; and now that I have come, I would 
say to thee, Pierre,—it is often a sad 
thought to a man about to die, that he has 
not a friend near him to whom he might 
open his heart, and whom he might in- 
trust with commission to 
discharge when he should be more. 
If thou wilt accept me, I would be to thee 
that friend.” 

“T thank you, comrade, 
briefly and coldly. 

“Why! hast thou nothing to say to 
me 2?” 

* Nothing.” 

“What! not one word of adieu to thy 
sweetheart—to thy sister ?” 

“eR sister? [ 
had either.” 

“ To thy father ?” 

“ Tle is no more. 


some sacred 


no 


ss 


replied Pierre, 


sweetheart ?—a never 


Two months ago he 
died in my arms.” 

“Thy mother, then ?” 

“My mother!”—and Pierre, 
voice suddenly and totally changed, re- 
Ah, comrade, do 


whose 


not utter that name; for see, how I have 
never heard that name—lI have never said 
it in my heart without feeling melted like 
a child—and even now, methinks, if I 
were to speak of her—” 

* What then?” 

“The tears would ecome—and tears do 


"9 


not beecomea man... Tears!’ continued 
he, “tears when I have but a few hours to 
live—ah ! there would not be much courage 
in that!” 

“ Thou art too stern, comrade. I think 
I have, thank God, as much courage as 
other people: and yet I should not be 
ashamed of weeping, if I were to speak of 
my mother.” 

* Are you serious 2” said Pierre, eager- 
ly seizing the officer’s hand. “ You, a 
man and a soldier, and not ashamed to 
weep?” 

“When speaking of my mother? 
My mother is so good, so 


Cer- 


tainly not. 
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kind; she loves me so much, and I, too, 
love her dearly.” 

“She loves you? and you love her? | 
O! then I may, indeed, tell you all. My | 
heart is full; it must have vent; and, 
however strange my feelings may appear | 
to you, | am sure you will not laugh at 
them. Listen, then; for what you said | 
just now is quite true. A man is glad, | 
when about to die, to have a heart to 
which he can pour out his own. Will you 





really listen to me, and not laugh at | 
me ?” | 
“ Surely I will listen, Pierre,—a dying 

~ © ! 

| 


man must ever excite compassionate sym- | 
pathy.” 

“ You must know that since I came into 
the world, I never loved but one being, 
—that being was my mother. But her I | 
loved as none love—with all that was in | 
me of life and energy. While yet a babe, | 
I used to read her eyes, as she read mine; | 
I guessed her thoughts, and she knew 
mine. She was the heart of my heart, 
and I the heart of hers. I never had | 
either sweetheart or wife ; I never had a | 
friend: my mother was everything to 
me. Well, I was summoned to take arms; | 
and when they told me I must leave her, | 
in a paroxysm of despair I declared that 
they might drag me limb from limb, but 
never should they take me from her alive. 
With one word spoken in her holy forti- 
tude and strong courage, she changed my 
whole purpose. ‘Pierre,’ said she, ‘you | 
must go—it is my wish.’ I knelt before 
her, and I said, ‘I will go, mother.’ 
‘Pierre, she added, ‘thou hast been a | 
good son, and I thank God for it ; but the 
duties of a son are not the only ones a 
man has to fulfill. Every citizen owes 
himself to his country,—it calls thee,— 
obey! Thou art going to be a soldier ; 
from this moment thy life is no longer 
thine own, it is thy country’s. If its in- 
terests demand it, lay it down cheerfully. 
Tf it be the will of God that thou shouldst 
die before me, I should weep for thee my 
heart’s tears, but I would say,—‘ He gave, 
and he has taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord! Go now, and if thou 
love thy mother, do thy duty.’ O how 
precious those holy words! I have never | 
forgotten them. ‘Do thy duty,’ she had | 
said. Now the duty of a soldier was al- | 
ways and in all things to obey ; and in all | 
things, and always, I obeyed. It was to | 
go straight forward, to face danger with- | 
Vou I, No. 4.—Z* 





| out hesitation—without a second thought ; 
| and I went straight forward, faced danger 


without hesitation, and without a second 
thought. Those who saw me thus, as it 
were, seek to meet the bullets, said, 
‘There is a brave fellow!’ They might 
have better said, ‘There is a man who 
loves his mother !’ 

“One day a letter brought the tidings 


| that she was ill—my own poor mother; 


I longed to see her. I asked for leave of 
absence ; it was not granted. I remem- 
bered her last words,—‘ If thou love thy 
mother, do thy duty.’ I submitted. A 
little after 1 heard that she was dead. 
O! then my senses forsook me: at any 
risk I determined to return to the coun- 
try. Whence proceeded so ardent, so 
impetuous a desire to see once more the 
place where my mother had just died? I 
will tell you; and as you have a mother, 
as she loves you, and as you love her, you 
will understand me. : 

“ We peasants of Morvan are a simple 
and confiding race ; we have not received 
the instruction, nor attained the knowl- 


| edge, that they have in the cities; but 


we have our beliefs, which the towns- 
folk call our superstitions. What matters 
the name? Be they superstitions or be- 
liefs, we have them, and clever would be 
the man that could uproot them. Now 
one of these beliefs to which we cling the 


most, is that which attributes to the first 


flower that blows in the grave-mold such 
a virtue, that he who gathers it is certain 
of never forgetting the dead, and of never 
being forgotten by them. Belief, how 
dear! how sweet! With it death has no 
terrors ; for death, without forgetting, or 
being forgotten, is but a sweet sleep—but 
calm repose after long toil. That flower! 
—I panted to see it bud; I panted to 
gather it; I abandoned my post, and went 
on my way. After ten days of a long 
and weary march, I reached my mother’s 
grave. The earth seemed yet fresh; no 
flower had appeared: I waited. Six 
weeks elapsed ; and then one lovely morn- 
ing I saw a little blue flower— Forget-me- 
not.’ As I plucked it, I shed glad tears, 
—for methought that little flower was my 
mother’s token ; that she had felt that I 
was near, and under the form of that 
flower had given herself to my heart once 
more. 

“There was nothing now to detain me 
in the country; for my father had soon fol- 
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lowed my mother to the grave, and I had | 


plucked my precious flower: what more 
did T want? I remembered my mother’s 
charge—do thy duty! I sought out the 
gens @armes, and I said, * Lam a deserter, 
arrest me.’ . . And now I am to die; 
and if, as you have assured me, I have in 
vou a friend, I die without regret, for you 
will do for me the only service I require. 
The flower, which at the risk of my life I 
plucked from the grave, is here, in a little 
case next to my heart. Promise me that 
you will see that they do not take it from 
It is the link whieh unites me to my 
mother; and if [ thought it would 
broken—O! I should not have the courage 


me. 
be 


to die. . . . Say, do you promise to do what 
I ask you ?” 

* T promise,” said the officer. 

“Your hand, that [ may press it to my 
heart; you are very kind to me; and if 
the Almighty God were in his omnipo- 
tence to give me my life a second time, 
| would devote it to you.” 

The friends parted. 


The next day dawned. They had ar- 


rived at the place of execution; and 
already had the fatal sentence been 
read, when the low murmurs whieh ran 
through the ranks, suddenly changed 


into almost deafening shouts —* The Iim- 
The Emperor! 
Emperor!” 

He appes 
horse; then with a short quick step he 


“ Pierre.” 


peror! Long live the 


ed—dismounted from his 
walked up to the condemned. 
said he to him. Pierre gazed at him, and 
made an effort to speak, but a sudden stu- 
por seemed to overwhelm him. © Pierre,” 
continued the Emperor, “remember your 
own words of last night. God gives thee 
life a second time ; devote it not to me, 
but to France! She, too, is a kind and a 
good mother! Love her as thou didst love 
thy first—thine own.” He then turned to 
depart, and greeting shouts of admiring 
love followed him till he was out of sight. 
Tearing of the, mystery of the case, he 
had sent the officer to the prison for its 
narration. 

Some years after this, a captain of the 
Old Guards fell mortally wounded on the 
field of Waterloo. 

Amid the din of battle, he was heard to 
shout in his death pangs— 

“Long live the Emperor! France 
forever! My mother! My mother!” 

It was Pierre Pitois! 
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A GREAT MAN SELF-WRECKED. 


“AN OWRE TRUE TALE.” 


\ ANY years ago—in the summer of the 
year 1815 it was, or thereabouts—a 
wealthy merehant of New-York took 
charge of a little boy who had been left 
an orphan. ‘The parents of this child had 
been actors of some slight celebrity in the 
theaters of the United States; but dying 
within a short time of each other, they 
left behind them, in a state of the com- 
pletest destitution, three young children. 
The eldest of these was a handsome boy 
of about six years of age, with a quick 
eye, an active spirit, and a remarkably 
intelligent countenance. ‘The merchant 
of whom we speak had known the parents 
of the child; and out of pity for its help- 
lessness, he and his wife, who had no 
children, adopted it as their own. 

How happily the ardent boy passed his 
days in the house of his benefactor; how he 
was beloved by those two childless people ; 
how, in the strength of their great atfec- 
tion, the merchant and his wife took him 
to Kurope; how he spent some four or 
five pleasant years under the care and 
teaching of a reverend gentleman near 
London; how he came back again to the 
city of his birth to finish his education ; 
and how he was generally looked upon as 
the rich merchant's heir—it would take 


long to tell. But we would fain linger on 


| this portion of our story; fain dwell upon 


his preeocious wit and aptness for learn- 
ing—his feats of strength and agility—his 
ease and grace on horseback, his dexterity 


| in race and stream, and his suecess in all 


that seemed to promise for him a brilliant 
future. But the truth must be told, no 
matter how unwilling the teller. He was 
sent to the college of Charlottesville, amply 
provided with money. In those days dis- 
sipation among the students of colleges 
was unhappily but and 
among the most dissolute and extravagant, 
the wildest rufilers of the town, the hard- 
est drinkers and the most daring gamblers, 
there was ever to be found one more wild 
and desperate than they all—and that one 
was the subject of our story, now a good- 
looking, free-hearted young fellow of eigh- 
teen. Friends advised with him, and he 
made fair promises in plenty; tutors re- 
monstrated, and he declared that he would 


too common ; 


lamend and win the highest honors yet: 


| companions tempted and wine allured, and 
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he embraced the filthy siren, and so fell. 
Instead of coming home from the univer- 
sity with honors, he was summarily ex- 
pelled. 

One would think that disgrace so public 
would have broken his proud spirit ; but it 
did not. Because his benefactor refused 
to pay the gambling debts he contracted 
at college, the willful young man wrote 
him a violent and abusive letter, quitted 
his house, and afterward left his 
country with the avowed intention of join- 
ing the Greeks, who were at that time in 
the midst of their struggle with the Turks. 
He never reached his destination, and 
nothing was known or heard of him for 
more than a year. At last, however, he 
was found, and in circumstances which 
left no doubt as to the manner in which 
his European experiences had been bought. 
One morning, the American Minister at 
St. Petersburgh was summoned to save a 
countryman of his own from the penalties 
incurred through a drunken debauch. He 


soon 





came in time to rescue our prodigal from | 
a prison; and through his influence he was 
set at liberty, and enabled to return to the | 


United States. 


The first to greet him on his landing | 


was his old patron, the merchant, who was 
now alone in the world, for his wife had 
died while the youth was away. But he 
took the wanderer to his arms, and led 


him back to the quiet home he had quitted | 


so ungraciously. ‘The question then arose 
as to what should be done for the youth ; 
and on his expressing a wish to become a 


| 


soldier, interest was made with the mer- | 


chant’s friends, and the young man was 
entered as a scholar in the military acade- 
my at West Point. For a little time all 
went on well; the young cadet was assid- 
uous in his studies, became the favorite of 
the mess, and was looked upon by the 
officers and professors as one of their most 
But alas! 


promising pupils. alas, and 


the old habits of dissipation were too | 


strong to be given up all at once. He 
neglected his duties; he drank to excess ; 
he disobeyed orders; he openly sneered 
at the regulations of the academy—and, 
in ten months from his matriculation, he 
was eashiered. 

Disgraced and humiliated, where could 
the wretched man find refuge but in the 
home of his adopted father? 
then, he went, and was again received with 


open arms. During his stay at the acad- 


emy, the merchant had married again to a 
lady some years younger than himself. 
Time passed on; but, just as the sun of 
happiness seemed about to shine once 
more upon him, a quarrel took place be- 
tween him and the lady, which severed 
forever all ties of friendship between the 
merchant and his profégé. Another cir- 
cumstance, which is scarcely fit for men- 
tion here, was hinted at, and which, if 
true, throws a dark shade upon the quar- 
rel and an ugly light upon the character 
of the dissipated youth. Whatever the 
cause, however, the merchant and his 
adopted son parted in anger, never to meet 
again! and when the former died, the lat- 
ter shared no portion of his wealth. 

Again thrown upon the world by his 
own misconduct, the young man tried his 
hand in a field common to young men, and 
wrote several poetical pieces and articles in 
the magazines. ‘These were so well re- 
ceived that he was almost tempted to be- 
lieve that he could obtain a living by liter- 
ature. But his oid habits returning, he 
despaired of success in his new avocation, 
and enlisted as a private soldier in the 
army. He was soon recognized by a 
former companion in the military academy, 
and great interest began to be felt for him 
among the officers. It was proposed to 
buy a commission for the talented and 
handsome young man; but just as friends 
began to rally round him, and just as their 
plans seemed about to prosper, he de- 
serted. 

For more than two years the world 
knew nothing of his whereabouts ; and, it 
may be, had almost forgotten him. 

In 1833, however, the proprietors of a 
magazine offered two prizes for the best 
poem and tale which should be suitable to 
their pages. Numerous MSS. were sent 
for competition, and a day was appointed 
on which the arbitrators should meet to 
judge of the merits of the various produc- 
tions. Almost the first manuscript that 
was opened claimed attention, from the 


remarkable beauty and distinctness of the 


Thither, | 


hand-writing. One of the arbitrators read 
a page or two, and was charmed. He 
called the attention of his friends to the 
tale, and they were so much pleased with 
it that it was read aloud from beginning 
to end, and all admitted that it was worthy 
the highest prize. The “confidential 
envelope” was opened—a Latin motto was 


discovered. No other tales were read, 
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and the award was immediately published. | zine to that of another; how he went from 


But where to find the author, so that the 
prize-money might be paid? The pub- 
lisher and arbitrators had not to wait long. 
In the evening following the announce- 
ment, a young man came to the office to 
claim the prize. He was pale and thin, 
even to ghastliness, and his whole appear- 
ance bespoke dissipation, want, and illness. 
A well-worn coat, buttoned up to the chin, 
concealed the want of a shirt, and imper- 
fect, wretched boots, discovered the ab- 
sence of stockings. But he looked a gen- 
tleman, nevertheless; for his face and 
hands, though haggard and attenuated, 
were clean and spotless, his hair was 
well arranged, his eye was bright with 
intelligence, and his voice and_ bearing 
those of a scholar. ‘The publisher and 
the arbitrators were interested extremely. 
They inquired into his history, and finally 


. . | 
offered him employment on the magazine | 
the public ; how he sueceeded in bringing 


for which the tale had been written. 
A little money judiciously applied soon 


altered the appearance of the young man, | 


and in a short time he took his post as 
second editor of a monthly magazine, with 
the means and position of a gentleman. 
Now here was an opportunity of retriev- 
ing his lost character. Here were friends 
ready not only to overlook the past, but to 
assist in making his future calm and free 
from care. Here was a public ready to 
listen to his teachings, and a patron ready 
to reward his labors. For a little while 
all went on well, and those who knew him 
began to congratulate themselves upon the 
happy change. ‘Those who before admired 
his genius were beginning to respect his 
He was happy and suecessful 
He married a young 


integrity. 
in his new avocation. 
and beautiful girl, his cousin; he found 
for himself a cottage, which the 
economy, and gentle temper of his wife 


eare, 


he be- 


It would be 


converted into a Home, and was 
ginning to be a happy man. 
‘well if our story could end here ; but, alas 
for human frailty! alas for good resolu- 
tions made without prayer to God! alas 
for principles in which He assists not! 
the young husband of that fair young wife 
fell back again into the abyss, and forfeited 
the respect of employers and the sympathy 
of friends, through his devotion to the 
accursed bottle! 

It were a weary tale to tell how often 
he repented, and was forgiven; how he 
passed from the editorship of one maga- 
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state to state, and from city to city, a hard- 
working, aspiring, sanguine, talented man, 


| bearing about him the curse of irresolu- 


tion, never constant but to the “ seductive 
and dangerous besetment” of strong drink ; 
how friends advised with him, and publish- 
ers remonstrated ; how at one time he had 


| so far conquered his propensity as to eall 


We 


himself, in a letter to a friend, “a model 


of temperance and other virtues ;” and 


how, at another, he forfeited the ocecupa- 
tion, which was the sole dependence of 
his little family, by frequent relapses into 
his old disgraceful habits; how he com- 


| mitted, under the excitement of intoxi- 


cation, faults and excesses to which no 


| gentleman would plead guilty; how he 
| borrowed money of his friends without 


the means or intention of returning it; 


| how he forfeited the esteem—even while 


his talents commanded the admiration—of 


many literary speculations into life, which 
his vicious habits and inattention to busi- 
ness murdered in their youth; how he 
became a confirmed drunkard, with only 
now and then a fitful hour or so in which 
to throw off on paper the vagaries of a 
mind rich in learning and imaginative 
fancies ; how his young wife died broken- 
hearted, and how he became so reduced as 
to be able no longer to make an appear- 
ance among his friends; how his wife’s 
mother, constant to his falling fortunes, 
and ever anxious to conceal his vices, 
went with his MSS. from office to office, 
and from publisher to publisher, in search 
of the means to support him; how for a 
little while he shook off the lethargy of 
intoxication, and again appeared in the 
polite cireles of New-York ; how he was 
caressed, and feted, and congratulated ; 


| how the efforts of his pen were sought by 
| rival publishers ; how he was engaged to 
| be married a second time to a beautiful 


young woman, and how the engagement 
was finally broken off through his return 
to his pernicious habits. It were a weary 
tale indeed. 

The melancholy story of this man’s life 
was soon to close—the golden thread to 
be rudely snapped asunder—and by his 
hand. He had partly recovered 
courses, and was en- 


own 
from his dangerous 
gaged in delivering lectures in different 
They were well attended, and it 
was with something like renewed 


towns. 
con- 
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fidence that the well-wishers of the lec- 


turer watched his conduct, which was now | 


distinguished by extreme sobriety. 
even appeared to have renewed his youth 
and strength; and it was with pleasure 
that his friends again received him into 


their houses. At one of these he met 


He | 


with a lady with whom he had been | 


formerly acquainted. Their friendship 
was renewed, and they were engaged 
to be married. 
promise well; the 
appeared ; and the 
coming, seemed to have come at last. 
But it was not to be. 


Everything seemed to | 
dawn of a better day | 
reformation so long in | 


On a sunny after- | 


noon in October, in the year 1849, he set | 
out for New-York, to fulfill a literary en- | 
| lychnis vespertina, are also night-scented. 


gagement, and prepare for his marriage. 
He arrived at Baltimore, where he gave 
for him to convey it to the railway station. 
In an hour he would set out for Philadel- 
phia. But he would just take a glass 


his luggage to 


a porter, with directions | 


before he started—tfor refreshment’s sake, 


that wasall. Fatal hour! In the tavern 
he met with some old aequaintances, who 
invited him to jointhem. In a moment all 
his good resolutions—home, duty, bride, 
honor—were forgotten; and, ere the night 
had well set in, he was in a state of filthy 
intoxication. Insanity ensued; he was 
earried to a public hospital ; and, on the 
night of Sunday, the 7th of October, he 
died a madman. He was only 
thirty-eight years old when this last dread- 


raving 


ful scene of his life’s tragedy was enacted. 
* * * * * 

Reaper,x—What you have read is no 
fiction. Not a single circumstance here 
related, not a solitary event here recorded, 
hut happened to EpGar AtLan Por, one 
of the most popular and imaginative of 
our writers. 
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HE peculiar odors of plants depend | 


on various secreted volatile matters, | 
| Convolvulaces, 


which are often so subtile as to be in- 


capable of detection by ordinary chemical | 


means. Nothing is known of the causes 
which render one flower odoriferous and 
In 
odors remain after the plants have been 
dried, but in general they disappear. 
Some woodruff, 
scented only after drying; and certain 


another scentless. some cases 


leaves, as of 


the | 
To 


become | 


; 
woods, as Teneriffe-rosewood, give out | 
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their odor only when heated by friction. 
Meteorological causes have a great in- 
fluence on the odors of living plants. Dew, 
or gentle rain, with intervals of sunshine, 
seem to be the circumstances best fitted 
for eliciting vegetable perfumes. Light 
has a powerful effect on the odor as well 
as the color of flowers. Plants, when 
etiolated by being kept in darkness, gen- 
erally lose their odor. In certain cases, 
the perfumes of flowers are developed in 
the evening. Some of these plants were 
valled ¢ristes by Linneus, as hesperis tris- 
tis, or night-scented stock. Many orchida- 
ceous plants are fragrant at night only, 
as some ca/asetums andcymbidiums. Ces- 
trum nocturnum, and the white flowers of 


of some plants are peculiarly 
This is the case with phallus 
impudicus, and with the flowers of many 
stapelias. Schubler and Kohler have made 
observations on the odors of plants in the 
same monocotyledonous and dicotyledonous 
orders. ‘The following tables show some 
of their results :-— 
No. of 


Species. 
1193 
951 
923 
594 31 
307 23 17 6 
153 12 10 2 

Orange, 50 3 1 
Brown, 18 1 0 1 
Thus, of the plants examined, those having 
white flowers presented the larger pro- 
portion of odoriferous species. ‘The or- 
and brown colored flowers often 
gave a disagreeable odor. In examining 
numerous species from various natural 
orders, they found that out of one hundred 
species of 

Nymphawacee, 
Rosacew,. . 
Primulacee, 
Boraginacee, 


The odors 
offensive, 


Odorif- 


erous. 
187 
—_ 
iJ 


85 


Agree- Disagree- 
able. able. 


175 12 
61 14 
76 9 
23 7 


Color. 
White, 
Yellow, 
Red, 
Blue, 
Violet, 
Green, 
2 


ange 


22 were oderiferous. 
13 - 


12 


Ranunculacee, 
Papaveracee, 
Campanulacee, 


7. > oe ed 


BE HAPPY AT HOME is the ultimate 
result of all ambition, the end to which 
every enterprise and labor tends, and of 
which every desire prompts the prosecu- 
tion.—Johnson. 
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CHILDHOOD. 


BY i. K. WHITE 


Tuts shrubby knoll was once my favorite seat ; 


Here did I love at evening to retreat, 

And muse alone, till in the vault of night, 
Hesper, aspiring, show’d his golden light. 
Here onee again, remote from human noise, 


I sit me down to think of former JOYS 3 more, 
Pause on each scene, each treasured scene 


And once again each infant walk explore: 


, Once 


While, as each grove and lawn I recognize, 
My melted soul suffuses in my eyes. 
3 o 2 = c 


In yonder cot, alone whose mouldering walls 
In many a fold the mantling 
The village matron kept her little school. 
Gentle of heart, yet 


woodbine falls, 

knowing well to rule 

Staid was the d ime, and modest was her mie >} 

Her garb was yet whole, 
cle any; 

Her neatly-bordered eap, as lily fair, 

Beneath her chin was pinn’d with decent care ; 

And pendant rutiles, of the whitest lawn, 

Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. 

Faint with old age, and dim were grown her 
eyes— 

A pair of spectacles their want supplies ; 

These does she guard secure, in leather case, 

Krom thoughtless wights, in unweeted 
place. 


coarse, and nicely 


some 


Here first I erier’d, thongh with toil and pain, 
The lowly vestibule of learning’s fane ; 
Enter’d with pain, yet soon J found the way, 
Though sometimes toilsome, 


play. 


many a sweet dis- 
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Much did I grieve on that ill-fated morn, 
When I was first to school reluctant borne: 
Severe I thought the dame, though oft she tried 
To soothe my swelling spirits when I sigh’d; 
And oft, when harshly she reproved, I wept, 
To my Ione corner broken-hearted crept, 

And thought of tender home, where anger never 


kept. 


But soon inured to alphal tic toils, 

Alert Imet the dame with jocund smiles ; 

First at the form, my task forever true, 

A little favorite rapidly I grew; 

And oft she stroked my head with fond delight, 
Held me a pattern to the dunce’s sight ; 

And as she gave my diligence her praise, 


Talked of the honors of my future days. 
} 


*Neath yonder elm, that stands upon the moor, 
When the clock spoke the hour of labor o’er, 
What clamorous throngs, what happy groups 
were seen, 
In various postures scattering o’er the green! 
Some shoot the marble, ot hers join the chase 
Of self-made stag, or run the emulous race ; 
While others, seated on the dappled grass, 
With doleful tales the light-wing’d minutes 
yas. 
Well I remember how, with gesture starch’d, 
A band of soldiers, oft with pride we march’d; 
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For banners, to a tall ash we did bind 

Our handkerchiefs, flapping to the whistling 
wind; 

And for our warlike arms, we sought the mead, 

And guns and spears we made of brittle reed ; 

Then, in uncouth array, our feats to crown, 

We storm’d some ruin’d pig-sty for a town. 


Pleased with our gay disports, the dame was 
wont 
To set her wheel before the cottage-front, 
And o’er her spectacles would often pecr, 
‘To view our gambols and our boyish geer. 
still as she look’d, her wheel kept turning 
round, 
With its beloved monotony of sound, 
When tired with play, we'd set us by her side, 
For out of school she never knew to chide,) 
And wonder at her skill—well known to fame— 
lor who could match in spinning with the 
dame ? 
Her sheets, her linen, which she show’d with 
pride 
To strangers, still her thrift’ness testified ; 
Though we poor wights did wonder much in 
troth, 
How ’twas her spinning manufactured cloth. 


BR GE 
EXPERIENCE IN ANIMALS. 
IPVELE expectation of the recurrence of an 

event is the impression of a former 
circumstance, which, from certain causes 
and a resemblance of certain points, we 
are again led to entertain and to see ful- 
filled. The application of experience is 
traceable in the lower orders of life. The 


razor shell-fish buries itself 
deep in the sand when left 
by the ebbing tide, and is 
attracted to the surface by 
a little salt being dropped 
into its hole. A movement 
of the sand immediately 
‘ follows, and presently half 
the fish becoming visible, 
the fisherman draws it out 
with an iron prong; but, 
should he fail in seizing it, 
or relax his hold, the fish 
‘rapidly disappears, and it 
will not rise again, although 
more salt be thrown to it. 
It seems thus to be aware 
of its danger, for it will 
~ come forth on a fresh appli- 
cation of salt, should it not 
have been touched in the 
first instance. Borley says 
that he saw the attack of a 
lobster on an oyster. Lob- 
sters, like most other crus- 
tacea, feed principally on 
shell-fish, which they ex- 
tract with their claws, and in the in- 
stance in question the oyster closed its 
shell as often as the lobster attempted to 
insert itself; after many failures, the lob- 
ster took a small stone, which it placed 
between the shells as soon as they were 
separated, and then devoured the fish. 
Monkeys in the West Indies have been 
seen to resort to the same device. Crick- 
ets, if disturbed, withdraw quickly into 
their holes, and reappear again soon; but, 
if the disturbanee be repeated, they remain 
altogether within them. A fox escaped 
from a trap in which it may have been 
caught, remembers the danger, and is not 
again to be deceived. Birds are equally 
suspicious. ‘The quail which has once 
been enticed into the net by the call-pipe, 
will not allow itself to be eaught again ; 
but some, like the redbreast and titmice, 
are not so easily alarmed. A wasp en- 
cumbered by the struggles of a large fly, 
which it had caught, bit its wings off, and 
then bore it away with ease. Duges 
saw a spider seize a bee by the back, and 
effectually prevent it from taking flight ; 
but the legs being at liberty, it dragged 
the spider along, which presently suspended 
it by a thread from its web, leaving it in 
the air te dangle till it was dead, when it 
was drawn up and devoured. 
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THE CHRISTIANITY REQUIRED BY 
THE TIMES. 

N a preceding article on this subject, we 

described, as one of the chief character- 
istics of the irreligion of our times, a grow- 
ing unbelief in the historical evidence and 
preternatural claims of Christianity—an 
unbelief, which has become a somewhat 
definite sentiment in the scientific and 
literary mind of the day, and is not a 
little powerful and spreading, though 
vague, in the popular mind. Some recent 
writings on the subject have been rebuked 
in certain quarters, as hyperbolical, and 
as sounding an unnecessary alarm. We 
know not but that our own views may be so 
considered. It is natural that a sanguine 
zeal for the faith should lead to a deprecia- 
tion of the evils that menace it. 
ourselves entertained such doubts of the 
apprehensions expressed by some thought- 
ful men, but further observation and reflee- 
tion convinee us that these men are not 
mere alarmists—that a new, (new as it re- 
gards the English mind at least,) and most 
specious, and most potent tendency against 
Christianity, is manifesting itself through- 
out Protestant Christendom; a tendeney 
which has almost universally substituted, 
in the Protestant 
of Europe—in Germany, Switzerland, 
France, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
—virtual for evangelical faith ; 
which reduced the whole 
scientific and literary mind, not only of 


continental Churches 


deism 
has nearly 
these countries, but of Catholie Europe 
also, to the religion of Rousseau’s Emile ; 
is now developing itself rapidly 
among the of England, 
and is perverting, in like manner, the 


which 
literary men 
younger authorship of our own Jand; an 
infidelity which, as we have shown, is 
deeply founded in the materialistic tastes 
and habitudes that 
civilization ; which is taking a 


characterize 
sagaclous 
philosophical form and = superseding in 
Europe all former speculative philosophies 
by a “ Positive,” materialistic system, full 
of plausible appeals to the practical disposi- 
tions of the age ; an infidelity which simu- 


We have | 
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modern | 
| moral power of that argument. 


lates the practical philanthropy of Christian- | 
| this point, not as a theme of mere hor- 
| tative remark, but as a grand proposition 


ity, whichis energetic for the amelioration 
of the masses, which pervades the hordes 
of German emigrants and French socialists 
now coming in upon us, and which, in one 
form or another, is rapidly infecting por- 
tions of our own people. These are the 








evidences of the alleged evil. They are 
certainly appreciable facts. They show it 
to be of no uncertain character. 

What is the appropriate course for 
Christianity, in these cireumstances? Not, 
we repeat, to argue—to gird itself for its 
old polemic combats. Its Evidences have 
been fortified by the best ability of the 
world, and its old defenses and “ Apolo- 
gies” can be but very slightly improved. 
The tendency we have described arises 
from no new and conclusive discovery of 
knowledge against Christianity ; science 
has, during the development of this ten- 
dency, been confirming rather than debili- 
tating the Christian evidences. This 
modern infidelity is, as we have said, a 
sentiment, rather than a speculation; it 
results from a moral rather than an intel- 
lectual eause. It grows out of the ma- 
terialistic predilections of our times; and 
Christianity must rebut it by moral rather 
than intellectual foree. 

It is a trite remark, but one which we 
would place first in our answer to the ques- 
tion stated, and would most emphasize, 
that the Christian world must de 
thoroughly and vividly pervaded by the 
spiritual life of Christianity, if it would 
counteract the unfavorable moral tenden- 


more 


CUS of the age. 

Christianity proposes a certain moral 
result in the individual man; this is its 
summary design, and summary argument 
also. No argument can be like unto this, 
especially in the presence of a perverse 
public tendency, which, like that we have 
mentioned, bears more the character of a 
sentiment than of a logical conviction. 
* Holy living and holy dying,” as Jeremy 
Taylor ealled it, is a resistless demonstra- 
tion of religion in such circumstances. 
Even marked defects of the Church, not 
directly affecting moral character, cannot 
deform the moral beauty, or weaken the 
It has been 
found resistlessly convincing even amidst 
the enormities of Popery. “If I do not 
escape from Fenelon,” said Lord Peter- 
borough, * I shall beeome a Christian; his 
piety is contagious.” 

Let us be allowed to delay somewhat on 


of our subject. 

The author of Alton Locke wisely affirms 
—* The only thing to regenerate the world 
is not more of any system, good or bad, 




















but simply more of the Spirit of God.” | 


It would be more fortunate for the affirm- 
ation, perhaps, if it were not so obvious a 
truisin. 
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threatened the whole Reformation.” But- 


_ ler wrote his Analogy to prop the totter- 


We admit it with a sort of un- | 


questioning heedlessness, and pass on, 


more novel, more 
“Tt is a religious 


groping for some 


problematical remedy. 


commonplace ; give us a more suggestive, | 


a more striking proposition: ” such, alas, 
is the stupid and stupefying evasiveness 
with which such a remark is likely to be 
treated. And yet, truisin as it is, it is full 
of significance, full of intrinsic power. ‘To 
assume that pure air is essential to health, 
would be a commonplace in the lecture of 
a physiologist; but if pestilence ravages 
the land, and he propounds an effectual 


atmospheric treatment of it, the common- | 


place becomes all important. ‘The illustra- 
tion is appropriate to our present subject. 


Just here,—and here chiefly, we were about | 
| among a few humble Moravians in London 


to say here alone,—is the remedy for the 
evil we have been discussing. This is the 
way to reproduce the “ primitive ideal” 
of the Chureh. The infidel gainsayers of 


our day, unlike those of the preceding | 
| cluded walks under the shadow of Mount 


age, acknowledge and even applaud, as 


we have shown, that ideal. Its 


chief | 


element was this personal consecration— | 


leading to every good word and work, 
and rendering the personal life a saintly 
and sublime heroism for God and for man. 
Let the Church, instead of clinging so 
tenaciously to its eliquisms, its dogmatism, 


its polemical pugilism, reexemplify this, | 


its original ideal, and it will then exemplify 
in itself the magnificent Apocalyptic image 
of the woman clothed with the sun, standing 


above the moon, and crowned with the stars, | 


—and the attacks of its enemies will be 
as powerless as was the impotent rage of 
him who shot his arrows at the sun. ‘The 
pure morality of the Deealogue and the 
Sermon on the Mount,the simple devotion 
of the Lord’s Prayer, the benign spirit of 
Christ and of the disciple whom he loved— 
before these infidelity is confounded. Let 
these more fully distinguish the Church, and 
it will be unapproachable to hostility. 

A similar period of unbelief threatened 
Christianity in the last century. 


ing faith which he said, in his preface, had 
come to be considered no longer a subject 
of inquiry, “but that it is now at length 
discovered to be fictitious ;> and Warburton 
wrote his “ Divine, Legation.”” Church- 
men were found among the master-minds 
of the English literature of the time; but 
what effect had their writings in stemming 
the downward current? Some doubtless, 
but none whatever that was appreciable. 
Meanwhile, a poor student at Oxford, the 
son of an inn-keeper, lay prostrate on the 
bare earth in midnight prayers, perspiring 
at every pore, and crying out under the 
agony of his anxiety for a more real and 
sustaining faith than that which he had 
found around him. Another youthful 
Oxonian, of very dissimilar temperament, 
but similar earnestness, was making search 


for the same needed faith ; and across the 
Atlantic, the greatest mind of the New 
World was solving for itself the sume 
question, with prayers and tears, in se- 


Holyoke. The great American was a 
master of metaphysics; but it was not this, 
but the spiritual energy of his own inward 
life, that enabled Edwards to produce 
“The Great Awakening” in New England. 
It was the consecration resulting from the 
moral agony of Whitefield, mixed though 
it may have been with morbid sensibility, 
that enabled him to rouse all England and 
her colonies with religious life. It was 
the “Faith” which Wesley learned to 
comprehend by the conversations of Peter 
Bohler, that birth to Methodism. 
And thus these three men, simply by a 
concurrent realization of the spiritual life 
of Christianity in their own persons, nulli- 


gave 


' fied the infidelity, and turned back the irre- 


ligious tendencies of their times, and intro- 


| duced into ecclesiastical history a new 


The | 


influence of Bolingbroke, Hume, Gibbon, | 


, . . } 
and the French infidels, pervaded the cul- 


tivated mind of England, while its popular 


mind had, practically, almost thrown off | 


the Christian religion. 
that religion seemed to be “dying out in 
the world.” 


Vou. I, No. 4.—AA 


| 


epoch—an epoch of “ revivals” and Chris- 
tian propagandism at home and abroad, 
which needs but an increase of this, its 
original impulse, to extend its power over 
all the world, and over all coming time. 
Humbler, but not less real illustrations 
of the thought, are familiar to us all. In 


almost every local Church are found a few 


Watts declared | 


members, at least, of marked character, 
special in their devotion to God and his 
cause, answering to Paul's description 


Burnet affirmed that “ruin | as “ peculiar—zcalous of good works.” 








- 


Three or four such persons will sometimes 
be found to exert, by their superior piety, 
a more powerful influence on the public 
mind than all the rest of the Church; they 
are its moral pillars that keep it from tot- 
tering in the evil day; and the interest of 


the case is enhanced by the fact that they | 


are often among the humbler classes, so 
far as secular circumstances and social 
standing are concerned. What now would 
be the moral power and moral glory of 
Christendom, were it filled with such 
characters? How would the babble 
infidel scorn be silenced by the pure and 
men, were 


of 


demonstrative lives of such 
they numerous enough to form the aggre- 
gate character of the Church? 

How simple, usually, are great truths ; 


and yet how does their very simplicity | 


detract from their influence 
upon nature. Should any 
astute and distinguished man step forth 


sometimes 
our perverse 


before the Christian world, and, presenting 
the views of the moral prospects of Chris- 


tendom given in our preceding article, | 


at the time 
elaborate or unique remedy—something 


announce same some very 
which has required immense thought, and 
must, in its practical working, require im- 
mense machinery and expense ; but which 
would obviously and conclusively remedy 
the evil, it would immediately command the 
interest of Christendom. Its pulpits would 
ring with the project; the press would 
teem with it; the Church would be willing 
to convene in Ecumenical council to effect- 


uate it. But, behold, here is a suggestion 
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which all hearts spontaneously recognize | 


as a decisive remedy ; it is perfectly prac- 
ticable to the Church even in her feeblest 
circumstances ; but because it has nothing 
about it recondite or startling—because, 
in fine, it is so very simple and obvious, it 


receives an assent almost as powerless 


as universal, 


The foregoing remarks are not mere | 


rhetoric; they are truth and demonstra- 


tion, however feebly stated ; they are the | 
logic with which the Chureh will have to | 


address itself to the exigences before it. 
A very elaborate, and, in many respects, 
excellent work, has been produced in 
England on “The Probability of a Uni- 
The subject is 
a sublime one; but it is one-sided. The 
true the probability 
of a universal prevalence of the Spiritual 
Life of Christianity—of which a reign of 


versal Reign of Justice.” 


question respects 





| justice would be but a single result. The 
hope of this is more than a probability—it 
is prophecy. We doubt not that the time 
will come in which it will present within 
a limited, if not a universal Christendom, 
a final demonstration of Christianity. 
Good men will yet come to fee/, as well 


as to say, that the one great condition 
(the one that comprehends all others) of 
the universal and conclusive success of the 


Church, is the prevalence of spiritual life 
within it. The sentiment will not then 
evaporate in vague concessions and pious 
commonplaces ; but become a living en- 


/ergy through Christendom, reducing to 


just subordination the sectarian, the 


| dogmatic, and the merely economic means 


by which it has too much endeavored to 
sueceed—characterizing it, in fine. The 
time will come, we believe, in which the 
mind of the Christian world will be fully 
set m this direction, and all its other in- 
terests eddy into the mighty wake of this. 
Does the prediction seem extravagant? 
Not as much so as would have been the 
prediction of their success to the Apostolic 
ministry, when desponding after the cruci- 
fixion; not as much so as an assertion, 
a priori, of the success of the “ Reforma- 
tion” of Luther, or the “ Revival” under 
Edwards, Wesley, and Whitefield. 

Thus must Christianity offset the infidel 
materialism of the day with its own spirit- 
ualism. 

An epoch (for such we insist on calling 
it) like this would be followed by three 
most important results :— 

First. It would present an invincible 
reply to the prevalent infidelity, by the 
verification of the spiritual pretensions of 
Christianity—the strongest argument, as 
we have shown, which can be wielded by 
it, and one that would soon be conclusive. 

Second. Dogmatic orthodoxy, instead 
of being sacrificed, would be promoted by 
it. 
heresy by giving importance to it, and by 


The Church has given prevalence to 
too precautious and metaphysical a dis- 
a 
rhere 
will be less heresy in the world when 


crimination of its minute forms. 


} 
i 


there is less bigotry in creeds. Let us 


not be misunderstood: doctrines are es- 
the Church 
distinctness ; 


sential, and must express 
them with but what 
iffirm is, that the essential spirit of Chris- 
tianity is inseparable from its essential 


we 


“ 


dogmas, and that the inspiration of spirit- 
ual life into an individual mind would 
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transfuse into that aie all implied, that | ascending and Sundetiin above the ma- 


is, all essential truth not before received | 
by it. One is not exclusively the condi- 
tion of the other ; but they are conditions 
one of another—they are mutual and co- 
operative. Heterodoxy is more of the 
heart than of the head. When will Chris- 


tian men learn this fact, and avail them- | 


selves of its great practical lesson ? 

Third. Sueh a prevalence of spiritual 
life in the Church would energize all its 
practical operations. 
dogmatic or sectarian aggressiveness ; but 


would exert an infinitely more effectual 


rine horizon, that it commands the thoughts 
and shouts of the world. Then a great 
old idea marks a great new era, and a 
revolution of the nations springs from a 
thought in individual minds. The thought 
we have been discussing, commonplace 
as it is, is destined yet to have this upris- 
ing, this positive power in Christendom. 


It has indeed always been appropriate to 


It would have less | 


aggression against, not only infidelity, but | 


all 
thropic schemes would especially be en- 
forced, its self-sacrificing laborers in- 
creased, and its fiscal resources multiplied. 

Again, we say, let not this view of the 
subject be dismissed as too conceded to 
need remark. It is theoretically admitted, 
but it must be more practically admitted. 
The Christian leaders must come to feel 
that it is the supreme, the impregnable 
condition of safety to Christianity in these 
latter days; that while the mighty logic 
of the old of the faith is to 
be kept standing as a fortress around the 
truth, the fortification will hereafter need 
little or no extension; that what is now 
incessant warfare 


unrighteousness. 


defenses 


needed, is heroic and 
from these ramparts, but with the better 


weapons, which are “ spiritual and mighty 


through God”—a more entire restoration of 


the Church, in fine, to its Scriptural ideal. 

This then is the thought which, as we 
have said, “ we would place first, and would 
in our answer to the 
question under discussion. We are re- 
luctant to dismiss it, though we have 
already expatiated upon it at the risk of 
some tautology. We believe that the 
progress of the world does not much de- 
pend upon the evolution of new or astute 
truths; but mostly upon the quickened 
recognition of simple ideas which are al- 
ready extant on the very surface of time, 
though mixed with the wrecks and waifs 
that are borne along on its tide. The 
world has long seen, though with inatten- 
tive vision, the great truths which must 
ultimately war, and despotism, 
and unrighteous social inequalities, and 
and kindred evils. 


most emphasize,” 


abolish 


religious intolerance, 


It is only, however, when some one of these 
floating ideas looms up on the tide of time, 
prominent and mighty, as a ship-of-war | 


Its purely philan- | 


the Church; but it is the thought—the 
revolutionary thought, if we may so ex- 
press it—for the Christianity of our age. 
‘The time has come, we repeat, in which 
the combats of the Church must be fought 
from this position, in which her mere 
ecclesiasticism and dogmatism must be 
not utterly, but measurably superseded by 
a new and larger comprehension of her 
primitive and powerful spiritualism. And 
this must be the ease to such an extent as 
shall work a practical revolution in her 
annals, and introduce for her a new his- 
tory, through which “ faith, hope, charity 
—the greatest of these being charity”— 
shall thrill her with new energies, and 
crown her with a glory before which all 
eyes shall brighten. It will not be a re- 
suscitation of the spiritualism, the mysti- 


cism of the medieval ages—far other- 
wise ; it will be that energetic, practical, 


spiritual life which gave to the apostolic 
age its peculiar character, and which will 
be fitted for the constantly growing prac- 
tical habitudes of our age. 

Collateral to this leading thought are 
several questions respecting the sectarian- 
ism and dogmatic characteristics of the 
Church, as also its public ministrations, 
which will come under review in another 
article. 

sb a es 
An Invatuaste Curiosiry. — Horace 
Walpole tells a lively story of an old por- 
celain vender, who had an exceedingly 
rare and valuable jar on which he set an 
almost fabulous price. One hot summer 
a slight voleanie shock, such as even these 
isles occasionally experience, jogged his 
house about his ears and split his precious 
vase. ‘To an ordinary mind this accident 
would have been calamitous, but the china 
seller rose superior to fortune. He doubled 
the price of the article immediately, and 
advertised it as “the only jar in the world 
which had been cracked by an earthquake.” 


' Whether he got his money is not added, 


but he certainly deserved it. 








Editor's 


Ovr publishers report to us that they is- 
sued twenty thousand of the last number of The 
National Magazine. This early success of the ex- 
periment has very greatly surprised us, and 
ealls fur hearty acknowledgments to our nu- 
merous patrons. They are scattered from the 
“British Provinces” to California; they repre- 
sent all classes of the Christian community ; 
but, so far as we have been able to 
tain, they heartily approve the projected 
course of the publication, and their prompt 
patronage proves the truth of the conviction 
expressed in our prospectus, that a work of the 
peculiar character of this has been a deside- 
ratum in our periodical literature—a work pre- 
senting choice specimens of current literature 
—science, art, taste, talent, and even amuse- 
ment—in subservience to the religious senti- 
ment of the community. We must remind our 
friends, and especially our Agents, that not- 
withstanding this unusual we still 
need their hearty Support to make the work 
what it ought to be. Its paper, type, &c., are 
unsurpassed, if, indeed, they are equaled, by 
any similar publication in the country. These 
mechanical advantages involve large expense, 
and we yet need some thousands of additional 
subscribers in order to perfect our plans. Such, 
however, is the good will with which the work 
has been received, that we believe these will 
be speedily forthcoming. Give us still a lift, 
dear friends, all through the land, 


ascer- 


success, 


Correspondents are proffering us abundantly 
their aid, and already an embarrassing amount 
of “communications” on hand. We ac- 
knowledge this kindness, but must remind 
the writers that the plan of our work contem- 
plates a large range of selections from current 
periodicals ; this we consider one of its exec l- 
lences, as the very best talent extant is thus 
Our original matter must be 


is 


at our command, 
nearly limited to stated contributions on given 
subjects, and from well-chosen and well-paid 
contributors. It is nece ssary, and also desirable, 
that we should thus have regard more to the 
interest of readers than of correspondents. 
From the mass of occasional communications 
which we receive, such selections only can be 
made as have special merit. Our correspond- 
ents will accept, with our thanks, this word of 
explanation, and not be impatient, or deem us 
discourteous, if articles of even high merit are 
often somewhat delayed. 


The new Postage Law is an auspicious event 
in the beginning of our Magazine career. Un- 
der the preceding law, the mail charges for the 
National were, within tive hundred miles, nine 
cents per quarter ; over five hundred and under 
fifteen hundred over 
fifteen hundred and under twenty-five hundred 
miles, The new law 
not ouly more simple in its form, but much 
reduced in its charges. As stated our 
cover, the National can now be received in any 
part of the United States at only two cents 
postage per number, if paid in advance, which 
is less for all parts of the Union than was 


miles, eighteen cents; 


1s 


twenty-seven cents, 


on 
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charged under the late law for any distance, 
even within five hundred miles. It is a reduc- 
tion of more than one-half for our subscribers 
who are from five hundred to fifteen hundred 
miles distant, and of more than two-thirds to 
our California and Oregon patrons. Amidst 
the many grievous charges against our National 
Legislature, let us give it credit for this good 
deed in favor of popular intelligence. ‘ Post- 
age Reform”’ is advancing slowly, but surely, in 
the United States. We lack yet the courage to 
assume, like England, a decided and conclusive 
measure in favor of it; but we are moving, 
albeit with some awkward gyrations, toward 
the goal. Few subjects of national legisla- 
tion are intrinsically so important to the peo- 
ple; let them bear it in mind, and see that it 
is not lost in the “confusion confounded” of 
the political vortex at Washington, 





In our next number will be commenced a 
series of articles on the Lif. and Times of 
Johnson, to be abundantly illustrated with en- 
gravings. It will extend over a period of great 
literary and religious interest, and present a 
host of notable characters, whose portraits will 
be given from authentic sources. We shall also 
begin in the same number a series of illustrated 
sketches of American Write rs, by one of the best 
of them. Meanwhile, we continue the serial 
ietures With which the latter pages of 
each of our numbers have thus far been embel- 
lished, and haye also in process a series of il- 


etic 


lustrated papers on Popular Superstitions. 
This serial arrangement of our illustrated 
articles will render them the more instruc- 


tive, while it will add not a little to their 
interest. 

We give in this number an illustrated article 
It will not be satisfactory to the 
ardent admirers of the “ Rapt one, with the God- 
like forehead—the heaven-cy d creature,” 
Wordsworth called him; but it is submitted as 
a sutticiently detailed biographie sketch, and 
an honest estimate of his literary and moral 
character, We cannot admit Coleridge’s 
final return to “ Theological Orthodoxy” as an 


on Cole ridye B 


as 


offset to the delinquencies of life, which 
some would extenuate as the “faults” or 
“weaknesses” of “genius.””’ The maudlin 


apologies made for the vices of talented men 
have had much to do in promoting their “ fail- 
ings.”” If anything should, from its inherent 
tendencies, be pure, it is genius; if anything 
fortified in virtue by the sense of responsibility, 
it is talent. The world should encourage beth, 
not by indulgences which the moral laws of 
the universe interdict, but by patronage which 


shall lift them out of the sufferings that 
usually constitute their chief temptations. 
Apropos to the subject, we notice in the 


English literary journals, that a new edition 
of Coleridge’s poems—* carefully prepared and 
elegant” —by Derwent and Sara Coleridge, has 
been issued by Moxon, London. It contains at 
least one piece which may be pronounced new; 
for, though it was published a half-century ago 
in @ newspaper, it has never before appeared 
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among his collected poems. it was composed 
in Germany. We give it as a gem of its kind :— 


THE DAY-DREAM. 


FROM AN EMIGRANT TO HIS ABSENT WIFE, 


If thou wert here, these tears were tears of 
light ! 
But from as sweet a vision did I start 
As ever made these eyes grow idly bright! 
And though I weep, yet still around my 
heart 
A sweet and playful tenderness doth linger 
Touching my heart as with an infant’s finger. 


My mouth half open, like a witless man, 
I saw our couch, I saw our quiet room, 
Its shadows heaving by the fire-light gloom ; 
And o’er my lips a subtile feeling ran, 
And o’er my lips a soft and breeze-like feeling— 
I know not what—but had the same been steal- 
ing 
Upon a sleeping mother’s lips, I guess 
It would have made the loving mother dream 
That she was softly bending down to kiss 
Her babe, that something more than babe 
did seem, 
A floating presence of its darling father, 
And yet its own dear baby self far rather! 


Across my chest there lay a weight, so warm! 


As if some bird had taken shelter there ; 
And lo! 1 seem’d to see a woman’s form— 

Thine, Sara, thine? © joy, if thine it were ! 
I cazed with stifled breath, and fear’d to stir it, 
No deeper trance e’er wrapt a yearning spirit! 


And now, when I seem’d sure thy face to see, 
Thy own dear self in our own quiet home ; 
There came an eltish laugh, and waken’d me: 

"Twas Frederic, who behind my chair had 
clomb, 
And with his bright eyes at my face was peep- 
ing. 
I blessed him, tried to laugh, and fell a weep- 
ing! 


The readers of our “Literary Record” for 
the last three months cannot have failed 
to be struck with the frequent announce- 
ment and high appreciation of 
books by the English press. For the last five 
years, John Bull has been dilating his optical 


American 


orbits wider and wider with surprise at the | 





literary presumption and success of “ Brother | 


Jonathan.” He begins fairly to “ give in” and 
“knock under,” acknowledging that the * Uni- 


versal Yankee” has really got into “ the litera- | 
world,” as well as into all other known | 


ry 
“worlds.” The best staples from the literary 
press of England for some time past have un- 


deniably been productions of the American | 


mind. Such an intimation would, not long 
ago, have been considered ridiculous, and we 
should hardly venture it now, though we thor- 
oughly believe it, were it not that John Bull 


himself admits it. The Quarterly Review, 


(London,) in concluding a retrospect of ‘ Co- 
temporary Literature,” has the following very 
noticeable remark :—* The principal fact that 
strikes us in the course of this retrospect is the | 
great increase of American books and transla- 
tions, and the great decrease in native English 
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books of sterling merit. Our respected elder 
brother, the Quarterly Review, not long since 
inquired, with some contempt, ‘Who now ever 
reads an American book?” We fear that it will 
soon be a subject of inquiry, ‘What publisher 
will now-a-days pay money for an English copy- 
right 2’ ” 

We have several times referred to the trav- 
els of the Lazarist Missionaries, Hue and Ga- 
bet, in China, Tartary, and Thibet. Their 
volumes are full of marvels, but there is such a 
naive honesty in their style of narration, and 
they are evidently men of such simple and 
sincere character that we cannot doubt what 
they relate on the testimony of their own 
senses. One of the most remarkable facts of 
this kind which they record, is their visit to 
the * Tree of Ten Thousand Images,” at Koun- 
boum, the birth-place of Tsang-Kaba, the re- 
former of Buddhism. M. Hue says :—‘ The 
tribe of Amdo, previously altogether obscure 
and of no importance whatever, has, since the 
reformation of Buddhism, acquired a prodigious 
celebrity. The mountain at the foot of which 
Tsang-Kaba was born, became a tamous place 
of pilgrimage. Lamas assembled there from 
all parts to build their cells, and thus by de- 
grees was formed that flourishing Lamasery, 
the fame of which extends to the remotest 
contines of Tartary. It is called Kounboum, 
from two Thibetian words signifying Ten Thou- 
sand Images, and having allusion to the tree 
which, according to the legend, sprang from 
Tsang-Kaba’s hair, and bears a Thibetian char- 
acter on each of its leaves. It will here be 
naturally expected that we say something 
about this tree itself. Does it exist? Have 
we seen it? Has it any peculiar attributes? 
What about its marvelous leaves? All these 
questions our readers are entitled to put to us. 
We will endeavor to answer as categorically as 
possible. Yes, this tree does exist, and we 
had heard of it too often during our journey 
not to feel somewhat eager to visit it. At the 
foot of the mountain on which the Lamasery 
stands, and not far from the principal Buddhist 
temple, is a great square inclosure, formed by 
brick walls. Upon entering this we were able 
to examine at leisure the marvelous tree, some 
of the branches of which had already mani- 
fested themselves above the wall. Our eyes 
were first directed with earnest curiosity to the 
leaves, and we were filled with an absolute 
consternation of astonishment at finding that, 
in point of fact, there were upon each of the 
leaves well-formed Thibetian characters, all of 
a green color, some darkez, some lighter than 
the leaf itself. Our first impression was a 
suspicion of fraud on the part of the Lamas; 
but, on a minute examination of every detail, 
we could not discover the least deception. The 
characters all appeared to us portions of the 
leaf itself, equally with its veins and nerves; 
the position was not the same in all; in one 
leaf they would be at the top of the leaf; in 
another, in the middle; in a third, at the base, 
or at the side; the younger leaves represented 
the characters only in a partial state of forma- 
tion. ‘The bark of the tree and its branches, 
which resemble those of the plane-tree, are also 
covered with these characters, When you re- 
move a piece of old bark, the young bark un- 
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der it exhibits the indistinct outlines of char- 
acters in a germinating state, and, what is very 
singular, these new characters are not unfre- 
quently different from those which they replace. 
We examined everything with the closest at- 
tention, in order to detect some trace of trick- 
ery, but we could discern nothing of the sort, 
and the perspiration absolutely trickled down 
our faces under the influence of the sensations 


which this most amazing spectacle created. | 


More profound intellects than ours may, per- 
haps, be able to supply a satisfactory explana- 
tion of the mysteries of this singular tree; but 
as to us, we altogether give it up. Our read- 
ers possibly may smile at our ignorance; but 
we care not, so that the sincerity and truth of 
our statement be not suspected. The Tree of 
the Ten Thousand Images seemed to us of great 
age. Its trunk, which three men could scarce- 
ly embrace with outstretched arms, is not more 
than eight feet high; the branches, instead of 
shooting up, spread out in the shape of a plume 
of feathers, and are extremely bushy; few of 
them are dead. The leaves are always green, 
and the wood, which is of a reddish tint, has 
an exquisite odor, something like that of cin- 
namon, The Lamas informed us that in sum- 
mer, towards the eighth moon, the tree pro- 
duces large red flowers of an extremely 
beautiful character. They informed us also 
that there nowhere else exists another such 
tree; that many attempts have been made in 
various Lamasaries of ‘Tartary and Thibet to 
propagate it by seeds and cuttings, but that all 
these attempts have been fruitless. The Em- 
peror Khang-Hi, when upon a pilgrimage to 
Kounboum, constructed, at his own private ex 
pense, a dome of silver over the Tree of the 
‘Ten Thousand Images.” 

M. Hue gives an engraving of this singular 
tree, with its pay ilion of silver, and also of a leaf 
showing distinctly the Thibetian characters. 
It is certainly one of the wonders of the world. 

Our July number presented an engraving of 
the church, under the tloor of which sleeps the 
poet Milton; 
and the monumental bust above it, were indi- 
cated in the picture. Grace Greenwood (Miss 
Clarke) in her very graceful letters to the 
National Era, records a visit which she lately 
made to the church :— 

“Thave made,” she writes, “ a devout pilgrim- 
age to the grave of Milton, in the parish church 
of Cripplegate. The spot the divine 
poet sk eps the sleep of the blessed is marked 


both the spot where he reposes, 


Ww he re 


alone by a fine bust and a small tablet—pews 
are built over the yault, which I do not like; 
for Milton's grave is too 
knelt upon by strangers and the inconsiderate, 
it may be, in mechanical obedience to a mere 
religious form. This is a quaint, shadowed old 
church, where at night one would step softly, 
in breathless awe, and listen, half-hoping to 


sacred, even to be 


hear angels chanting solemn anthems over the 
dust of him who so grandly told the wondrous 
story of creation, of the fall and redemption of 
man, and:who sung God’s praise in such high, 
In this church Oliver Crom- 
well married. Who ever thinks of the 
stern Puritan leader as a lover? And yet, 
such grand, craggy natures as his have often 
the peacefulest, most sheltered nestling-pl wes 


seraphic strains. 


Was 
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for the gentlest human affections. I doubt not 
he felt for his young bride a deep and manly 
devotion ; and that he dearly loved at least one 
of his daughters, we have pathetic evidence in 
the history of his last sad days.” 


“ Grace” made a pilgrimage also—a very gay 
one, however—through “most delicious lanes, 
fast streams, and little lakes—the pleasantest 
drive” she “ever enjoyed’’—to one of the liy- 
ing notabilities of English literature—Vartin 
Farquhar Tupper. She gives us the following 
pleasant glimpse at Mr. Tupper’s home and its 
inmates :—"* Mr. Tupper’s place is the very 
ideal home of a poet—sheltered in a lovely 
valley, embowered in noble trees, clambered 
over by vines, and illuminated with roses. The 
house itself is quaintly beautiful, outwardly 
and inwardly, finished and furnished with sim- 
ple elegance and much artistic taste. 0, 
what a golden day they made for us—our ge- 
nial and handsome host, his atfable and intel- 
lectual wife, and their children that are chil- 
dren. What pleasant talks we had in the 
library, what walks in the garden, what frolies 
with the little ones in the hay-field—what a 
merry, noisy, nonsensical time over our dinner 
—and what a glorious ramble through green 
woodland paths afterward. O for a Joshua 
to have laid an injunction on the sun, which, 
even in England, will set at last. On our re- 
turn drive we threw mournful glances on the 
beautiful country which had so charmed us in 
the morning, and grieving that we should see 
its face no more. We took leave of our host 
and his handsome little son at the station most 
regretfully—though I am sorry to say, that 
some of our party were guilty of several saucy 
puns up to the last sad moment.” 


We give in our present number the first two 
sections of a very interesting article on Marga- 
ret Fuller d’Ossoli, translated for our columns 
from the Revue de s deur Mondes. This period- 
ical is among the leading, if it is not in fact 
the leading Review of continental Europe. We 
shall avail ourselves of its pages frequently. The 
article on the Marchioness d’Ossoli is the best 
estimate we have yet seen of that extraordinary 
It will be found interesting not only 
for its subtile appreciation of her characteris- 
ties, but as a very skillful and quite complete 
outline of her history. Those who have failed 
to read her Memoirs will find it a good substi- 
tute, 
specting her influence on American thought 
and literature will startle the attention of the 
reader, The Frenchman’s conclusions 
evidently reached by ania priort process 5 he 
judges from what would be the influence of 
such a mind on France, not from what 
Margaret Fuller's real influence here. 

The extensive interest produced in Europe 
by her memoirs—greater by far there than 
here—is another proof of the increasing syl- 
pathy of the Old World with American litera- 
ture. Her reputation at home was quite sec- 
tional—her intluence nearly limited to a literary 
clique. Her attract the 
attention and criticism of all the leading liter- 
ary journals of Europe, and in them are eagerly 
sought indications of the future of American 
literature. It cannot be denied that the higher 


woman, 


Some of the reviewer’s statements re- 


were 


was 


memoirs, however, 
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literary productions of our country are better | 
appreciated in Europe than at home, and | 
American authors begin to look to the Old | 


World for the verdict which decides their fate. 

The character of Margaret Fuller Ossoli is a 
moral and a literary study; before we conclude 
the translation from the Revue des deux Mon- 
des, we may have some further remarks to make 
respecting her. Meanwhile, the reader will 
not suppose that we indorse all the opinions 
of the reviewer. 


The last Methodist Quarterly, in a notice of 
the late Dr. Bascom, says :—* ‘There were times 
in which his own excited emotions bore down 
all criticism, and swept along in a tumultuous 
current the feelings of high and low. At these 
times, in spite of his hyperbolic imagery and 
language, his noble voice assumed its fullest 
music, and fell into a slight recitative, which 
seemed no fault, but actually enhanced its ef- 


fect.”". The reviewer proceeds to assert that 
some of the ancient writers on oratory speak 
of this manner as an excellence not un- 
common in the classic eloquence. “If we 
are not mistaken,” he says, “Cicero some- 
where alludes to it favorably. It may be 


founded in nature, in a tendency of the sensi- 
bilities, when excited, to express 
themselves in ecstatic and musical tones, anal- 
ogous to their tendency under such excitement 
to poetic measures in language. We find it 
still extant among the Quakers, and other 
sects, though in great exaggeration.” The 
reader doubtless understands the allusion from 
facts which have come under his notice. 

The denomination of “ Christians” in New- 
England, we believe, cultivate somewhat this 
vocal oddity. We have heard it used by fe- 
male preachers of the society of Friends with 
not merely a strong musical effect, but some- 
thing more. When sustained by a full concor- 
dance of the emotions of the speaker there is 
in its strange uniformity a sort of mesmeric 
power which steals into the soul of the hearer, 
and paralyzes all criticism. We have, however, 
heard it used by male preachers, with no little 
disturbance of our gravity, especially when ac- 
companied by our national nasal twang. 





intense 





Apropos to the mannerisms of excited speak- 
ers, there is which we have sometimes 
witnessed as the accompaniment of high inspi- 
ration, and which we presume cannot claim 
indorsement from the “ancient writers on 
oratory.”’ It is the melodious termination of 
each sentence with an emphatic “ ah.” Some- 
times when the speaker waxes mighty, this 
eloquent exclamatory gasp gives an impetus to 
each word, like a puffing locomotive behind, 
instead of before, the car. Among the many 
humorous anecdotes told of the late Rev. Jacob 
Gruber, of Baltimore, is one which relates to 
this point. An ardent young orator of the 
pulpit, who was unconsciously master of this 
exclamatory style, wrote to the veteran Ger- 
man for some epistolary counsels respecting 
his homiletic labors. The old preacher, believ- 


one 


ing that the correction of this one egregious 
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fault would be a sufficient achievement for the 
time being, wrote him the following laconic 
letter :— 

“Dear Ah! Brother Ah! 

“ When-ah you-ah go- 
ah to-ah preach-ah, take-ah care-ah you-ah 
don’t-ah say-ah Ah-ah! 

* Yours-ah, 
* Jacob-ah Gruber-ah.” 

The letter was a capital one, as it not only 
stated, but exemplified the defect in all its folly. 
It was effectually curative also, if we have been 
rightly informed. Perhaps its insertion here 
may extend its remedial virtue. 

We give in the present number an original 
article on the Literature and Logic of the 
“ Spirit Rappers.” The spread of this new 
popular mania is absolutely incredible. Our 
correspondent treats it with humor, 
and fully makes out his charge of downright 
and rascally imposition against the cases 
given. It is the opinion, however, of many 
shrewd men, who have examined the subject, 
that there is an element of scientific truth— 
somewhat occult but susceptible of further 
investigation—at the bottom of the delusion 
and roguery of the matter—some electrical or 
nervous agency by which its marvels are pro- 
duced. We shall give, by and by, another 
article on this scientific aspect of the subject. 


good 


We have repeatedly referred, in our Liter- 
ary and Art Intelligence, to recent measures 
for the fuller publication of the sculptures 
of the Roman Catacombs, A sketch of these 
interesting remains is begun in our present 
number, The French government has made 
provision for their complete reproduction, and 
it is expected that they will throw some im- 
portant light on questions of Christian antiqui- 
ty. The articles we commence present a brief 
but good outline of their history and character, 


We gave in our August issue a vindication of 
Mrs. Fry, in answer to Mrs. Greer’s book on 
Quaker life. A reply to that volume has been 
published in London by Mr. Laudham Elly. It 
is entitled, * Ostentation, or Critical Remarks 
on Quakerism, &e., in which that Lady's Par- 
venu Attempts at Aristocracy are ridiculed, and her 
fictions exposed.” However vindictive may have 
been the animus in which Mrs. Greer penned 
her story, the rejoinder by Mr. Elly will operate 
greatly against the aim which he has in view, 
viz., that of placing Mrs. Greer’s Quakerism 
beyond the pale of prying curiosity ; on the 
contrary, it will greatly serve to keep public 
attention alive, and consequently increase the 
sale of the work. We are reminded by this of the 
short but sterling proverb, “ Silence is wisdom ‘sé 
If Mrs. Fry’s well-known life does not vindicate 
her against the miserable book in question, 
there is no defense for virtue on the earth. 
The fact, that one of her own sex could have 


| the hardihood to assail such a woman with such 


petty contemptuousness and low-lived tw addle, is 
itself sutticient proof of the authoress’s perverse 
purpose. Graver charges would have been more 


| credible, in this respect at least. 
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Mook Notices. 


Living Authors of England: by Thomas Powell, 
Literature and Literary Men: by George Mil- 
fillan. Lhirds of the Bible: by George Giljillan, 
Literary and Scientific Americans: by James 


Winne. Appleton, New-York:.—A batch of 
biographical and critical volumes very de- 
lectable to read. Here one is put in com- 


munication with the master-spirits of the age at 
home and abroad, and with the seers and 
prophets of the Book of Books. The work of 
Mr. Powell, the first on the list, professes to 
deal with some of the later English poets, the 
young England of song. It is smartly and 
pleasantly written, though rather gossipy and 
discursive. More in their tone, 
and more faulty in their style, whic’ ving to 
be poetical, often verges in bathos ie two 
volumes of Mr, Gilfillan; yet he there 
with bits of appreciative criticism, 


ambitious 


one mects 
and new anecdotes apropos to the subject under 
dissection, Most of the modern poets and 
prose writers sit to Mr. Gilfillan for their mental 
portraits, and cleverly has he sketched them. 
In a higher and more rapt style does he criticise 
the Bards of the Bible, committing inzumer- 
able faults of diction, though he is oftentimes 
really eloquent. A of Addison 
Hawthorne would be of immense benefit to his 
prose, though it would have no effect on his 


course 


criticism. 








and | 


Mr. Winne’s book is more scientifie | 


than literary, giving us two men of science to | 


one of literature; but so much at home does he 


seem with that dread power 


“That robs the rainbow from the skies,” 


and so interesting has he made the lives of | 
Fulton, Whitney, and others of the American | 


inventors, that we forget the fact entirely, and 
give ourselyes up to the spell of science and art. 
Altogether, we promise ourselyes, and hope to 
give our readers also, pleasure from this batch 
of biographies. 


Bonomi’s Nineveh and its Pidace &, is a work to 
which we have more than referred in 
this journal, as of great interest to the Biblical 
scholar and reader. It furnishes in a 
venient, attractive, and systematie form, the 
results of the researches of Botta and Layard, 
among the Mounds on the banks of the Tigris, 
and it has the special value of applying them 


once 


con- 


directly to the elucidation of Holy Writ. The 
extent and minuteness of contirmation and 
illustration thus brought to bear upon the 
Bible, is astonishing, and in this volume the 


plentiful woodcuts set this advantage in the 
strongest light. No person can merely turn 
over its pages, without feeling a more settled 
and lively of the truth of those 
Scriptures, which contain the principal written 
account extant of the powerful nation, whose 
memorials are here disinterred after a burial 
It is truly as if 


conviction 


of thousands of years. “one 
should rise from the dead,” in order to refute 
infidelity. Nearly every particular in the 
Seriptural account of the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian captivities is here amply reproduced 
from pictures careed in stone, 


The monuments | 


and hieroglyphics of Egypt itself, do not possess 
the freshness and force of the sculptures and 
inscriptions of Nineveh. 

This volume is one of the series of * The 
Tustrated London Library ;” a more appropriate 
selection could not have been made. 
Brother & Co., New-York. 

Carlton & Phillips, New-York, have issued 
the Methodist Almanac for 1853. Besides the 
usual calendar, it contains an abundant mis- 
cellany of entertaining matter, and very impor- 
tant tables of Methodist statistics, &c. Numer- 
ous illustrations also adorn its pages. It has 
evidently been prepared with much care and 
skill, and deserves to rank among the very best 
works of the kind issued by the religious press. 


Bangs, 


The Baccalaureate Address of President Dk rry, 
of the Indiana Asbury University, has been pub- 
lished, It is on a trite subject, “The Ob- 
ligations of young men to redeem their time ;” 
but the vivid and terse style of the speaker 
relieves it of all tediousness. He has com- 
pressed into this discourse an unusual amount 
of geniune thought. It is one of the surest 
indications of a master mind to be able thus to 
invest ordinary didactics with freshness and 
original illustration.—State Journal Press, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


The Sunday School Advocate is a juvenile 
paper, issued by Carlton & Phillips, New - York. 
It is hereafter to be published fortnightly, in- 
stead of monthly. This periodical has a vast 
circulation, and deserves it well, though it has 
suffered, particularly in its illustrations, for 
lack of good paper and fine printing,—neither of 
which could be afforded at the low price of 
twenty cents per year, By raising the price 
to thirty cents per year, the publishers are now 
enabled to remedy former defects by means of 
Butler’s calendered paper, and two of Adams’s 
splendid four roller presses, which will do 
justice to the numerous and choice engrayings. 
Its already ample list of pre-paying subscribers 
will, we doubt not, under the new postage law 
and the great improvements alluded to, soon be 
doubled. We have seen specimens of its forth- 
coming numbers, and can assure its patrons 
that it will more than meet their expecta- 
tions, 


Rome in the Nineteenth Century, by Charlotte 
A, Eaten.—These two beautiful volumes of 
Bohn’s Illustrated Library, are really a blessing 
to one’s eyes. The engravings are exquisitely 
executed; we scarcely remember any woodcuts 
which excel them. Of the work itself, it is 
suftlicient to state, that it is now republished, 
after passing through several editions thirty 
years ago. It is yet the most minnte and faith- 
ful picture of the “ Eternal City’? which has 
been given to the public, notwithstanding the 
multiplicity of similar and subsequent works 
with which the press has teemed. 
Brother & Co., New-York. 

The Poems of Samuel Tuylor Cole ridg ”, 
Francis, New-York, 1852,—This is a new and neat 
edition of Col ridge, more complete, we belie ve, 


Bangs, 


CLS, 
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than any single edition yet issued in this 
country, containing in fact all his poetry, except 


the dramas. The poetry of Coleridge is too 
well known at this late date, to need any praise 
of ours,— good wine needs no dash,’’—and, as 
we give in our present number a lengthy paper 
on him, we need say no more here about the 
present volume. 

The Pbetical Works of Fitzgreene Halleck. 
Redjield, New - York, 1852,-~A new and complete 
edition of Halleck, with one or two poems never 
before printed. As we have in preparation a 
biographical and critical paper on Halleck, we 
may be excused from criticism here. In the 
meantime, we commend the book to the lovers 
of American verse. It is very handsomely got 
up. 





utnam’s ~Semi-monthly Library for Travelers | 


and the Fireside.—Some seven or eight years 
ago Putnam published “a Library of Choice Read- 
ing”’ which was one of the best collections that we 
ever saw, the whole series coming under Lambe’s 
denomination of “ books which are books,” and 
thus far this is the case with the Semi-monthly 
Library. Do we want current literature? here 
we have it:—“ Home and Social Philosophy,” 
“The World Here and There,” “The Book 
for a Corner,” ‘The Journey to Jeeland,” 
“Walks and Talks of an American Farmer,” 


“Claret and Olives,” “Roughing in the 
Bush,’ “The Aretic Regions,’ “ Sicily,” 
“Hood’s Whimsicalities,’ ‘ Hood’s Own,” 
and “Up the Rhine.” A better or more 


carefully selected set of books, a set of books 
more worthy to be read and preserved, has not 
been published for years, and we hope the pub- 
lisher will be recompensed for his trouble and 
expense by a very large sale of the Semi- 
monthly Library. 
Men of the Time. 


recently issued in England, to which has been 
added a batch of American men, great and 
small, There seems to have been some 
favoritism exercised in the home department; 
for many with fair claims for its ‘“* weak im- 
mortality,” have been omitted, while many 
with no recognized claims have been admitted, 
This, however, is a small matter, compared with 
its real merit and usefulness. Such a book 
has long been needed, and we are glad it has 
come at last. , 

A Journal of Summer Time in the Country: by 
the Rev. Robert Aris Wilmot. Appleton, New- 
York, 1852.—A more delightful book than this 
Summer Journal, has seldom fallen into our 
hands. Never did the country seem so joyous 


; and Nden-like as in its scented and dewy pages. 


The slightest scenes and scenery are beautitied by 
the author’s suggestive fancy, and by the shower 
of poetic quotations, which he lavishes broad- 
cast. He has all the especially the 
pastoral ones, at his fingers ends,  D’Israeli 
himself might have been proud of all that 
weight of learning, which the Reverend Robert 


poets, 


; Wilmot * wears as lightly as a flower.” 


Derby & Miller, Auburn, New - York, have is- 


| sued a treatise on The Higher Law in its Rela- 


| tions to Civil Government. 


Redfield, New - York, 1852. | 


—A sort of biography of all the living celeb- | 


rities and utilities at home and abroad; 
authors, architects, artists, composers, dema- 
gogues, divines, dramatists, engineers, journal- 
ists, ete., ete., through the whole alphabet. 
The basis of the book is a similar work 


It is from the pen of 
Rev. William Hosmer, and will commend itself 
to the attention and candor of all parties, by 
its temperate but frank tone, its perspicuous 
statements of the subject, and its thorough 
argumentation. The question is one of no 
little interest and discussion, North and South, 
Such expositions as this will be read in both 
sections, if not with concurrence, yet with an 
increase of light. 

Littell’s Living Age continues its course with 
unabated vigor and interest. Its weekly visits 
have become almost indispensable to us, and 
we doubt not that its readers generally feel 
like-minded towards it.—VDewitt & Davenport, 
New - York, 

Many additional books reached us too late 


| for notice in the present number, 


Witerary Record. 


The method long used in France 
Germany of lithographing the news correspondence 
for distant journals, has been introduced into 
this city by a Mr. Weidmeyer, who thus sup- 
plies the German editors with every particular 
of moment or interest occurring on this side 
of the Atlantic. 


The wil of the late Judge De Veaux appro- 
priates about $150,000 for the establishment 
of an Episcopal School for orphans at Niagara 
Falls, 


At the late commencement of the University 
at Lewisburg, Penn., the following honorary de- 
grees were conferred :—Doctor of Divinity, 
upon Rey. John Jenkins, of Hengoed, Wales; 
Doctor of Philosophy, E. N. Elliott, A. M., 
President of the Southern Scientific Institute, 


! 
and | 


Miss.; Master of Arts, Rey. 
George Kempson, of New-Brunswick, N. J., 
E. M. Levy, of West Philadelphia, and Rey. 
John Emlyn Jones, of Pontypridd, Wales. 


Port Gibson, 


The foundation stone of an Academy has been 
laid at Stockton, California, by the Rev. Mr. 
Benson, missionary of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

The Lutheran Observer, on the subject of 
Doctorates, says:—* We have learned from a 
private communication, that the degree of D, D., 
recently offered to C. W. Schaeffer, of German- 
town, Penn., has been ‘respectfully declined.’ “4 


The pretty township on the Hudson, known 
by the barbaric China-like corruption, Sing- 
Sing, was formerly the Indian village Os/ngsing, 
i.e., a place of rich foliage. 


Many other absurd 
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transitions are pointed out in the clever little 
manual by Messrs. Perkins & Fitch, on the 
“Origin and Meaning of Geographical names.” 

Dr. J. C. Warren has published a description 
of the Mastodon Giganteus, with other subjects 
connected with Mastodon history, in a hand- 
some quarto volume, 

We learn that Dr. George C. Shattuck, of 
Boston, ot the class of 1803, has liberally pre- 
sented $1,000 to Dartmouth College, to 
expended in the purchase of works on the 
natural sciences ; and Dr, Shurtletf, of the same 
city, has given $1,000, to be expended under 
the direction of the Professor of Moral and 
Intellectual Vhilosophy, for books in that de- 
partment of study. 

Rev. John Newman, A. M., Principal of the 
Troy Conterence Academy, has been appointed 
to, and accepted, the professorship of the Latin 
Language and Literature in the New-York Free 
Academy. 


be 


A new college building was dedicated at 
Lima, N. Y., recently. Bishop Morris conduct- 
ed the religions services, and a very superior | 
address was delivered by Rey. Mr. Thomson, 


of Ohio. ‘The editice is called a noble structure, 
one hundred feet long, sixty feet wide, and 


three stories hich. 


The late Bishop Hedding left his library to 
the Biblical Institute, Concord, N. H. 

The little story published in Sharp’s Maga- 
zine, entitled “* The Visit,” was written by Miss 
Bre mer, in the } nelish lanquage, and Soe orrectly, 
that it was not found necessary to alter a word 
in the 

The city of Lha-Sva, Thibet, we are told by 
M. Hue, in his late travels in that country, is 
the deposit immense collection of 
sacred books, which, guarded with 
sy from inspection, except by the 
that nothing satisfactory can 
is to the 


whole tale, 


vy of an 


however, are 
so much jeal 
Lamas, 


priests, 


be gained ir contents, 


The re are now fi rei -three ne irs pape re in Tex is, 


with a fair prospect of tifty before the termina- 
tion of the present year. There are two 
religions papers, which are doing well, and a 
third, a Baptist organ, is to be established in 
the fall. 

The Ohio University at Athens, at its late 
commencement, conferred the degree of D. D. 


on the Rev. E. R. Ames, one of the Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


Mr. Henry Rogers, well known by his article 
on “ Reason and Faith’? in a late number of 
the Bdinburgh Review, will, it is 
publish, through Croshy, Nichols, & Co., of Doe- 
ton, his * EK Faith; or a visit to a 
Religious Skepti Criticism reports this 
work one of the ablest answers to the modern 
school of Rationalists. 


The Lond 
lowing among the ne 
cheap serfes:—* Hawthorn’s Scarlet Letter ;” 
* Emerso ind Orations 3”? “ Forbes’s 
Short Explanation of the Nicene Creed ;” 
“ M’Ilvaine’s Evidences ;” “ Paseal’s Provincial 
Letters: by Dr. M’Crie;” “ Payson’s (Rev. E. 
Memoirs.”” ‘The notices Colton’s 


said, soon 


lipse 









m_ Literary Gazette notices the fol- 
w publications of Bohn’s 


Essays 


Athenceum 
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| ss Deck and Port;” and the “Wide, Wide 
| World,” by Miss Wetherell; and among the 
| forthcoming works, “ A History of Europe, from 
| the fall of Napoleon in 1815, to the Re-estab- 
lishment of Military Government in France, in 
1851,” by Sir A. Alison; the seventh and 
coneluding volume of Lord Mahon’s * History 
of England;”’ a new historical work from the 
pen of Mr. Carlyle, (we believe a Life of Freder- 
ick the Great;) two volumes of “ Fresh Dis- 
coveries at Nineveh and Researches at Babylon,” 
from Dr, Layard, The ten volumes of * Memoirs, 
| Journals, and { ‘orrespondence of Thomas Moore,” 
edited by Lord John Russell, is expected by 
the London public, with more than usual in- 
terest. Bohn has just published, as volume 
seventh of his Standard Library, “The His- 
tory of the Church,” by Neander. 


Professor Larrabee declines accepting the 
editorship of the Ladies’ Repository, to which 
he was elected by the last General Conference 

| of the Methodist Episeepal Church. 


The late George Collier, of St. Louis, made a 
bequest of $10,000 to the St. Louis College. 

Guizot has reprinted his essay on the “* Life 
and Works of Shakspeare,”’ appending thereto 
the critiques of the Duke de Broglie, from the 
Revue The views of these writers 
are said to be original and startling. The part 
of Iago, they say, was generally disapproved of 
when acted in France, as a clumsy plotter, and 
Othello, also, as “an idiot and pig-headed imbe- 
The remarks of Guizot are subtile and 
profound, and the Duke de Broglie has a poetic 
reverence for the bard. 


Francats¢ ° 


Webster’s Dictionary appears to be fast rising 
in popularity in England. Longman, the pub- 
lisher, has now adopted the revised edition by 
Goodrich, as a perfect English standard. 

The hyik Language of Calabar.—Among the 
“Curiosities of Literature’? may be placed the 
fact that this African language has never been 
written or printed; neither does it appear to 
have been yet mastered by any white man. 
From The Missionary Record of June, 1852, we 
learn that the people of Calabar are a colony of 
the Eboe race, and it is not unlikely that the 
tribes who inhabit the great palm-oil producing 
countries which lie between the Cross River 

; and the Niger, speak also the Etik. The Pres- 
byterian missionaries, it is stated, have made 
several trips to Old Calabar and the Cross Rivers, 
but the great Eboe country, from whence the 
Calabar people came, and where the great oil 
markets are, remains to be explored. 

The Royal Academy of History of Madrid is 
about to undertake a work of the greatest 
utility for the national history of that country, 
in the publication of a collection of the principal 
laws, statutes, and municipal privileges, ( fucros,) 
of the provinces and large towns of Spain. In 
order to collect these documents the Academy 
has appointed a commission, composed of twenty 
historians and others, who will examine the 
local archives for this purpose. MW. Paseual 
Gayangos, who is already celebrated for his 
researches in the ancient history of Spain under 
the Moors, is the president of this commission, 


A translation of Heinrich Szchokke’s ingenious 
little tale, ** Labor Stands on Golden Feet,” has 

















been published in London. “It is,” writes a | ical Library in Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s- 


foreign cotemporary, ‘a book which both em- 
ployers and employed may peruse with profit, 
and learn from it their respective duties to each 
other—the rights of individual labor, no less 
than those of capital.” 

From the Colonial Times, we learn that the 
foundation stone of the Wesleyan College at 
Somerset, Van Diemen’s Land, was laid on 
the sixth of January, with appropriate ceremo- 
nies. All the Wesleyan ministers of the colony 
were present. 

The Rey. J. M’Knight, of Hamiltonville, 
Penn., has been chosen Editor and Correspond- 
ing Secretary by the Board, appointed by the 
late Now School General Assembly, to superintend 
the publication of doctrinal tracts and books. 


The article in a late number of the Rerue des 
Deue Mondes, under the title of * The Squadron 
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| 


Mediterranean,” which traces the naval history | 
of France since 1824, is attributed to the pen of | 


the Prince de Joinville. 


Victor Hugo’s satirical pamphlet on “ Napo- | 


leon the Little,” has an immense circulation 
en secret in France, and every etfort is made to 
introduce it into the provinces, especially the 
rural districts. Such is the government feeling 
on this subject, that the latest ordonnance 
against hawkers of pamphlets was specially 
directed against this terrible denunciation by 
M. Hugo. 

The Chevalier Bunsen, it is believed, will 
shortly issue his work, Hippo/ytus and his Age. 


The Hon. Mr. Neville’s ‘“ Anglo-Saxon Re- 
mains,’ and a new volume of Miss Strick- 
land’s “Lives of the Queens of Scotland,” 
are shortly to appear from the London press. 
Among other novelties in book-eraft, we tind 
the following announced in the Atheneum :— 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s “ Domestie Story of the 
Civil War;”’ “History of the Ionian Islands, ”’ 
by Mr. Bowen; Mr. Mansfield Perkin’s “ Per- 
sonal Narrative of an Englishman resident in 
Abyssinia;” “Isis: an Egyptian Pilgrimage, ”” 
by Mr. J. A. St. John;” “Village Life in 
Egypt,’ by Mr. Bayle St. John; Mr. Palliser’s 
“Solitary Rambles and Adventures of a Hunter 
in the Prairies ;’’ the ‘* Memoirs of the Baroness 
d’Okerkireh,”” written by herself and edited by 
her grandson, the Count de Monthison; and 
Dr. Sunderland’s “Journal of a Voyage in 
Baftin’s Bay and Barrow’s Straits in 1850 and 
1851, in search of the missing crews.” 

Thackeray, Douglass Jerroid, and the authoress 
of * Mary Burton,” are all actively preparing 
for the ensuing literary season, Tennyson, it is 
said, has battalions of manuscript, but his de- 
termination as to their appearance is not yet 
announced, 
ready for the press; and the author of the 
“Fallen Family” has a new story, with the 
title of “ Reuben Meddlicott.’’ We learn also 
that Mr. Macaulay has finished two more 
volumes of his “ History of England,” and will 
publish them during the season. 


The introductory numbers of the Cyclopedia 
Biblioqgraphica, devoted to theology and kindred 
subjects, have been issued in London by Mr. 
Darling, proprietor of the well-known Theolog- 
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inn Fields, of which this will be a complete cat- 
alogue, but, at the same time, a useful index 
to general theological literature. In the first 
volume the arrangement of authors and works is 
alphabetical ; in the second, a catalogue raison- 
ne of all departments of theology under com- 
monplaces in scientific order will be presented. 
Of special value to theological students, this 
“Cyclopedia” will also prove an important 
contribution to general literature. 

The last descendant of Corneille was dis- 
covered recently in Paris;—an old man of 
seventy, and in great poverty. The President 
has granted him a pension of 2,000 franes. 

A new edition of Junius is preparing by Mr. 
Cramp, with notes, fac-simile autographs, 
letters, and a mass of other evidence, which, the 
author says, proves incontestably, that the 
author was the celebrated Lord Chestertield. 

Victor Hugo, previous to his quitting Brussels 
for England, addressed a letter to the pro- 
scribed French refugees in Belgium, in which 
he says:—“I had wished never to part from 
you, but IT have been made to understand that 
at the moment I am about publishing a_his- 


| torical work entitled “ Napoleon the Little,’” 


my presence will be a source of embarrassment 
to Belgium—a source of danger even, they tell 


me. ‘That has satisfied me that I ought to 


| take the resolution I have taken, to leave 





Sydney Vendys has a new poem | 


Brussels immediately. If,” he continues, “ it 
should happen that M. Bonaparte believes he 
ought to institute a complaint against me in 
selgium, on account of my publishing this 
book, I will appear with profound contidence 
before a loyal Belgium jury, and will thank 
Providence for giving me a new occasion to 
plead against this man, before the conscience 
of all people, the great cause of Right, of the 
Republic and of Liberty. 

A writer in the Atheneum (we believe Mr. R. 
Hunt) states that there are about seven hundred 
literary and scientific institutions under different 
names in England; the number of lectures 
delivered yearly at which varies from twenty- 
five to one hundred, at a general expense of 
from $100 to $500 by each institution, though 
many expend considerably more, First class 
lecturers, we further learn, do not realize more 
than $18 a lecture on the average. 

Mr. Thackeray, it is stated, has been engaged 
to deliver a course of lectures before the New-York 
Mercantile Library, during the coming winter. 

Junius.—The Dublin University Magazine for 
July names the Earl of Chatham as a new can- 
didate for the authorship of Junius, and sustains 
the theory with very great force of argument. 

The Rev. Thomas Saicyer, formerly of this 
city, has been unanimously chosen President 
of the new Universalist College, named “ Tuft’s 
College,” (after a principal benefactor,) located 
at Somerville, Mass. He has accepted, 

The Life of Rev. A. S. Byrne, by Rey. J. Car- 
roll, will shortly be issued by the Wesleyan 
Book Room, Toronto, Canada. 

Wesleyan Normal Training Institute-—There 
are in attendance on this Institute at Westmin- 
ster five hundred and twenty students, a ten- 


The English Wes- 


fold increase in two years. 
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leyans are earnestly at work in the promotion 


of education. 

Mr. Halliwell, the Shaksperian editor, London, 
has issued a prospectus, in which he proposes 
a new edition of the Bard of Avon, “ in twenty 
folio volumes, corresponding in size with the 
convenient first collective edition of 1623.” 
This convenient size it appears has not been 
governed by the view of a general circulation, 
but “to suit numerous fac-similes to be made 
from that work,” (ed. 1623;) and we further 
learn, that the issue is to be * privately printed 
for subscribers only.” To the public in gene- 
ral, therefore, this edition of Shakspeare may 
be considered as a sealed book, The subscription 
to this * folio Shakspeare”’ will be nearly $200, 


Index Bepurgatorius.— Among the books con- 
demned by the last decree of the Congregation 
of the Index, at Rome, the * Universal 
Dictionary of History and Cicography,” by M. 
Bouillet. This is the book which ; 
time since bitterly attacked by the Univers. 
The Archbishop of Paris ordered that journal 
to cease to write against a work published with 
the approbation of the diocesan authorities. 
The Uuirers, pursuant to its professed principle 
of hierarchical obedience, submitted. The decis- 
ion come to at Rome is a significant fact, and 
has occasioned considerable sensation. 


Is 


is was some 


Valuable Hebrew Library.—A projected sale 
at Snisk of the library of the late Leon V. 
Samuel, is talked of. The enormous wealth of 
its late proprietor, enabled him to accumulate 


rare books and manuscripts, regardless of ex- | 


‘ P 
Aeliqions 
American Bibl Society.—At the last regular 
monthly meeting of the Board of Managers, 
Dr. Thomas Cock was in the chair, assisted by 
the Hon. Luther Bradish, 
Four new auxiliaries were recognized—one 
in Wisconsin, two in Ohio, and one in Illinois, 
Communications were laid before the Board 
by the secretaries from different sections of our 
own country, and from abroad, Letters from 
Texas and show the of the 
Bible cause in those important portions of ‘our 
land. A letter was received from La Pointe, on 
Lake Superior, in regard to the of 
revision of the New Testament in the Ojibwa 
tongue: an interesting letter from Rey. 
Homer LB. Morgan, in Thessalonica, in reference 
to a new edition of the Hebrew-Spanish Bible, 
the former edition being nearly exhausted : 
one from Mr. Williams, of Canton, and another 
from Rey. L. B. Peet, of Fuh-chau, China, relat- 
ing to the Chinese version of the S« ripture $s: 
ther on the from Bishop 
Boone, Several new agents were appointed 
me for Alabama, one for Arkansas, and one for 
e north-west portion of Missouri. Numerous 
its of hooks were made in various languages, 


Oregon 


progress 


progress 


} 
itiso 


same subject 


eral 
—as in Portuguese, Danish, Polish, Spanish, 
and French, as well as English,—for home and 
foreign wants, with two entire Bibles for the 


for: 
blind. 


pense. This splendid library includes Rabbin- 
ical and Chaldaic dictionaries, archeological 
works and apocryphal Bibles in almost every 
language, Biblical commentaries, concordances, 
dictionaries, cabalistic works, Hebrew books 
and pamphlets of the fifteenth century, Hebrew 
correspondence, the works of Jewish geogra- 
phers and natural philosophers ; Hebrew gram- 
mars, dictionaries, liturgies, manuscripts, 
commentaries, and translations of the Mischna 
and Talmud; Hebrew and Samaritan Penta- 
teuchs, sermons by Hebrew preachers, poetry, 
law books, and general literature of the Jews. 
There are a great many editiones principes, and 
manuscripts, of which no other copies are 
extant, embracing Walton’s Polyglot, the works 
of Jacob Law, Lambrose’s Venice Bible, 1639, 
Spanish Bible, Ferrara, 1553, and works by 
Abarbanel, Aramah, Prissol, and Kimchi. 


A late issue of the London Times records the 
telegraphic transmission of a Government mes- 
sage, at the extraordinary rate of one hundred 
and fifty words and forty-« ight stops in two min- 
utes, by an improved instrument. 

The Peuny: a Blessing or a treated 
proverbiel/y.— A little work with this title has 
been issued in London. It is in the happy style 
of Franklin. Since Master Henry 
Peacham’s Worth of a Finy, written in the 
time of the Civil Wars, and as great a favorite 
with them as “Poor Richard” is now, there 
has probably been no book on the subject so 
quaint, wise, and suggestive, as the above. 
It is essentially a poor man’s book, but it may 
amuse and interest men of the best reading. 


Curse ; 


our own 


Ss 
~~ 


Summary. 

The Rey. J. E. Lyon—in his article on Ger- 
man Missions, in the Boston Daily Zion's 

| Herald—says, that “ full one-fourth of the Ger- 
man missionaries in the field at this time, have 
been converted from the errors of Popery.” 


Rev. R. tyland, President of Richmond Col- 
lege, Va., having been tendered the honorary dis- 
tinction of D. D., through the Chronicle, begs 
leave respectfully to decline the honor, for two 
reasons. “ The first is, that such titles do not 
seem to accord with the simplicity of the cospel ; 
and the second is that, if they do, I am not 
sutliciently learned to deserve them. At least, 
I beg my brethren, especially those in Vir- 
ginia, to continue to address me in the affection- 
ate style they have hitherto done. — Brethren, 
we have always been a plain people—let us 
continue to be such.” 

The Indepe ndent of 
(Eng.) are preparing to erect fifty additional 
chapels in that county, within the next five 
years, at an expense of $750,000, 


Dissenters Lancashire 


The Jesuits are again introduced into Austria, 
and proselytism is carried on on a eXx- 
tensive scale. The Seraphine Society, patron- 
ized by the Court, has no other object than to 
extend Catholicism among the Protestants of 
Austria: and its most active member—the man, 
in fact, in whose hands all the threads of the 


most 














RELIGIOUS SUMMARY. 





Jesuitical ab are concentrated—is the consul 
Scuwarz, the greatest enemy of the two tsms 
—republicanism and patriotism. 

The forty-third anniversary of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions was held at Troy, 


September 7th: Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
chairman. Henry Hill, Esq., the Treasurer of 


the Board, stated the financial condition of the 
society, viz.: Receipts for the year, ending 
July 3lst, were $301,732 70; expenditures 
$301,727 35. The following is the summary 


of the Board’s operations — 














WMambbor of Missions... oss occ cocicevesecvncesscccee 20 
Number of Stations...... casts icons 
Number of Out-stations............ 000006 re | 
LABORERS EMPLOYED. 
Number of ordained Missionaries 
(seven being Physicians) .. 
Number of Licentiates | 
Number of Physicians not ord: ined 5 
Number of other Male Assistants... 19 
Number of Female Aedistnnte.. $82 
Whole number of laborers sent 
from this country ..... ce see eee ee -—401 
Number of Native Preachers......... 43 
Number of Native Helpers............202 
Whole number of Native Assistants 245 
Whole number of laborers connected 
with the Missions. ioc csvssccesccsseseee 646 
THE PRESS. 
Number of Printing Establishments............11 


Pages printed last year. 


ini 52,225,203 
Pages printed from the hes ginning...922 


-- 922,595,924 
CHURCHES. 


Number of Churches .... ..... ; 
Number of Church Me ahewe «. Sedetaies 24,386 





Added during the year... piste seca Cee 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Seminaries... .......ccsccccsccocee 1O 


Number of other Boesding Schools......... 17 

Number of Free-Schools (four hundre sd and 
forty-one er by Hawaiian Gov- 
ernment) ....... : asacoeess WOR 





Number of Pupils i in ‘the Seminaries 


CEB BO isccaces es eeeeeee 485 
Number of Pupils in in the Boarding: 
Schools.......2. 00. 00 00.000 oe 484 


Number of Pupils in "Fees e Se shoals, 
(12,949 do.) ...... sesece 22,090 
Whole number in Seminaries ond 
BISON ids casiccddeiasapeseeness! ocseeee™ 
The Rev. H. W. Beecher, we learn, is en- 
gaged in the preparation of a Hymn-Book, 
to contain a thousand original and select com- 
positions, adapted to a rich collection of music, 
arranged by Messrs. Zundel and Matthews. 


“The Mormon sect,” says the Southern Chris- 
tian Advocate,“ is already split into seven antago- 
nistic bodies, all practicing immersion, viz. :— 
*Rigdonites,’ the original! sect, scattered through 
the land; ‘ Brighamites,’ in the valleys of Utah; 
*Strangites,’ at Force, Beaver Island, Lake 
Michigan; * Hydites,’ on the unreserved public 
lands in Western Iowa, Kanesville being their 
head-quarters; ‘Cutlerites,’ on Silver Creek, 
Mills County, Iowa; ‘ Brewsterites,’ at Socorro, 
New-Mexico; ‘ Bishopites,’ at Kirkland, Lake 


23,564 








hase Ohio. The Strangites, Brewsterites, 
and Bishopites, are new-lights ; the Cutlerites 
are reformers ; and the Brighamites and Hydites 
are two branches of usurpers of the govern- 
ment of the Church, after the assassination of 
Prophet Smith. 

The Indian Mission Association, by its last 
report, shows twenty-one Churches, one hundred 
and twenty-six baptisms, one thousand three 
hundred missionaries, assistants, and communi- 
cants, and one hundred and sixty-five pupils in 
the schools, principally among the Choctaws, 
Creeks, Weas, Piankesadws, Miamies, and Pot- 
tawatomies, 

Sixteen years ago, the first German mission- 
ary of the Methodist Episcopal Church began 
his labors among that people in this country. 
After six weeks visiting and talking among his 
countrymen, he gathered his first congregation. 
It was ina private hall, and was composed of 
three persons ; now there are one hundred and 
twenty-five German missionaries and ten thou- 
sand members in this country, and a hopeful 
mission is opened in the fatherland. 


The Baptists of Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, it is stated, have resolved to raise 
$50,000 for the endowment of Acadia College. 
A late report on education states that $10,000 
have been already subscribed. 

The Minutes of the Annual Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, commencing 
with the Kentucky Conference, October, 1851, 
and ending with the Pacific Conference, April, 
1852, show a gratifying increase in the ministry 
and membership of the Church. As compared 
with the last year, 1850-51, we find the follow- 
ing condition of the membership :— 








Whites. Col'd.  Ind's. Total. 
In 1851-52, 387,954 138,113 3,327 529,394 
* 1850-51, 375,520 135,594 3,487 514,601 
Increase, 12,434 2,519 14,793 
Decrease, 160 


Of the ministry, the following result :— 





Tr. Min. Sup. Min. Local Min. 

In 1851-52, 1,659 126 3,044 

* 1850-51, 1,582 118 3,955 
Increase, 77 8 

Decrease, 911 


The apparent decrease in the number of 
local preachers is explained “by the fact, that 
there are no local preachers reported in the 
Minutes of the Tennessee, Indian Mission, 
Mississippi, and Alabama Conferences. Last 
year those conferences reported nine hundred 
and eighty-two local preachers, which (without 
any increase) added to the number reported 


| from the other conferences, would make an in- 


crease of seventy-one local preachers.” 


The corner-stone of a new Methodist 
Episcopal Church was laid at Sacramento, 
lately. Rey. Messrs. Stratten, Benson, Si- 


monds, Wheeler, and Gober, including minis- 
ters of different denominations, took part in 
the services. Mr. Simonds’s interesting ad- 
dress on this occasion was listened to with 
much attention. Mr. Stratten read a history 
of the organization and progress of the Church, 
which, with copies of the Testament, Hymn 








Sook, Discipline, City Directory, and sundry 
papers, were then deposited in the usual man- 
ner. 

Of the eighty thousand inhabitants of New- 
Zealand, sixty-tive thousand may be considered 
Protestants, of whom forty-five thousand are 


under the care of the Church Missionary Society. | 
The Wesleyans have under their care about | 


eighteen thousand; not more than five thou- 
sand are Romanists, and ten thousand perhaps 
Pagans. Moral improvement is progressing, 
and agricultural pursuits, with water-mills and 
a demand for vessels to take their produce to 
the neighboring towns, are fast supplanting the 
barbarity and indolence of former days. 


Southern Methodist Episcopal Missionary Sta- 
tistics. —The following synopsis from the Secre- 
tary’s report, will show the present state of the 
Missionary department of the M. E. Church, 
South :— 

“T. In the destitute Portions of the Regular 
Work.—One hundred and thirty-six Missions ; 
one hundred and six Missionaries; twenty-two 
thousand tive hundred and seventy-eight white, 
and one thousand nine hundred and twenty-two 
colored members; with one hundred and seven 
Churches ; one hundred and twenty-tive Sabbath 
schools; and three thousand and eighty-six 
scholars. 
“IL. Among the People of Color —One hun- 
dred and twenty Missions hundred and 
eleven Missionaries; thirty-three thousand 
three hundred and seventy-eight colored, and 
seven hundred white members; with sixty- 
eight Churches; and 
hundred and eighty-six children under religious 
instruction, 

“IIL, Among the 


one 


Germans.—Ten Missions 3 





sixteen thousand three | 


seven Missionaries; three hundred and thirty- | 


two Church members ; tive Churches ; and one 
hundred and thirty-six scholars. 

“IV. Among the Indian 
Missions; twenty-seven 
thousand four hundred 
Church members; thirty-nine Churches ; twenty- 
eight Sabbath schools, and one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-one scholars; eight manual- 


four 
seventy-seven 


Missionaries ; 
and 


Tribes. —Thirt y-one 


labor schools, and four hundred and eighty- | 


nine pupils. 

“Vo In China. —One 
Missionaries, 

“VI, in California, —T we nty-one Missions: 
and three hundred 


Mission, and 


nineteen Missicnaries, 
mem be rs. 

“ General Aggregate-—Missions, two hundred 
and ninety-nine ; Missionaries, hundred 
and seventy-three ; Churches, two hundred and 
twenty-nine ; Church sixty-three 
thousand six hundred and eighty-seven 3 Sab- 
bath schools, hundred and thirty-six; 
children under religious instruction, nineteen 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-one ; with 


two 
members, 


eight manual-labor schools and four hundred 
and eighty-nine pupils.” 

There is a great demand for Presbyterian 
ministers: in Texas. ‘ Those of piety and 


energy, Who can preach acceptably—not read— 
could do much good, and build up important 
Charches.”’ 

Methodist Missions among the Norwegians in 


Wisconsin. —From a statement of Rey. I. M. 


three 
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Leihy, P. E. of the Milwaukie District, it ap- 
pears there are in that State about two hundred 
and fifty thousand Norwegians. The mission- 
ary labors of Messrs. Willerup and Agrelius 
among these people, have had the effect of 
awakening a general inquiry among them, and 
one hundred and fifty converts have been add- 
ed to the Methodist Church in that section. 
A church has been completed at Cambridge, 
Wisconsin, of stone, forty-four feet by sixty- 
four, neat, plain, and substantial, at a cost of 
$3,000, two-thirds of which has already been 
paid, the remaining $1,000 is now due, and for 
which Mr. Willerup has given judgment notes, 
besides paying out the greater portion of his 
missionary appropriation, Some of the Nor- 
wegians have mortaged their small farms to 
secure the money now due, and others, me- 
chanics, have taken liens upon the church, 


The Bishop of London, in view of the im por- 
tant Church business that is, in a great measure, 
to occupy the approaching session of Parlia- 
ment, is engaged upon a bill, the object of 
which will be to improve the administration of 
discipline among the clergy. Among other 
subjects to be revised are a modification of the 
Canon Law, the Institution of Clerks, (clergy,) 
the Ecclesiastical Courts of Appeal, and the 
reform of the Church courts generally. 


Wesleyan Missions in Ceylon —From a state- 
ment recently put forth by the Wesleyans on the 
Island of Ceylon, we learn that in fifty-one places 
for preaching the gospel, the average attend- 
ance is about four thousand. In the Western 
Province, there are three European missionaries, 
eight native ministers, three local assistant mis- 
sionaries, nine catechists, forty schoolmasters, 
and There are 
fifty-two schools, containing one thousand five 
hundred and seventy-six boys, and five hundred 
and seventy-five girls. The number of Church 
members in the Western Province is one thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty-nine. and on the 
Island about one thousand six hundred and 
thirty. 


The Rt. Hon. W. C. Gladstone of the 
highest of English High Churchmen, has come 
out against State establishments of religion. 


seventeen schoolmistresses. 


, one 


Rev. Pieree Connelly, late domestic chaplain 

to the Earl of Shrewsbury, has published his 
“ Reasons for abjuring his allegiance to the See 
of Rome;”’ and an English correspondent of 
the Record speaks of the English Romanists as 
trembling beneath the lash of his exposure of 
their system, 
Late advices from the Cape of Good Hope 
state that the Mount Bok Wesleyan Missionary 
Station had been attacked by about three hun- 
dred Hott« ntots, on horseback and on foot. The 
place was bravely defended by the friendly na- 
tives stationed the res but the rebels were sue- 
cessful, killing seven Fingoes and wounding a 
number of others, and carrying off considerable 
plunder. 

Native Chinese Testament.—A copy of the New 
Testament, printed with metal types, and of a 
superior character, has been forwarded to the 
Directors of the London Missionary Society, and 
is sold for fow~pence, (eight cents.) 
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Jenny Lind and Barnum.—A correspondent of 
the Musical World says: “ Not long since, Mr. 
Jarnum exhibited to me the account current 
between himself and Jenny Lind, and a truly 
maryelous document it is. He ought to pub- 
lish it entire, for the astonishment and editica- 
tion of the world generally, and singers par- 
ticularly. According to the footings-up and 
balances, the parties received the following 
handsome dividends, after all expenses were 
paid — 

Pemmy Lid oss o.sisce sinceecsssessasccsQongooe 

DP. F. BROEROI: wee ccecsecae sse'ecs one cos enapore 








Total... ... 20.20. «00 0. $610,000 
I give the even thousands,—not remembering 
the units, tens, and hundreds, They are of 
little consequence.” 


Pugin the Architect.—This splendid but un- 
fortunate artist, in his old age, and under 
the terrible visitation of lunacy, is now exist- 
ing as a pauper patient in a public lunatic asy- 
lum in England. In the days of his prosperity, 
it is said that he gave liberally to the Roman 
Catholic Church, of which he was a member, 
Since the above was written, we find a letter in 
the Daily News, in which the writer states that 
Mr. P. is placed where he now is, not because his 
friends would not assist him, but because, in 
their opinion, nothing but a public asylum was 
considered likely to conduce to his recovery. 
The Builder states that Mr. P. has for some 
time past desired to quit the Catholic faith, if 
he has not already formally done so, and has 
been heard to declare that the rest of his life 
“must be one of penitence to seek forgiveness 
for the wrongs he has done to the Anglican 
Chureh'” Lord John Russell, in a concise but 
generous letter, inclosed to the editor of the 
suilder £10, as a contribution to any public 
subscription that may be adopted for the un- 
fortunate artist’s relief. 


Guido’s splendid picture of the Virgin Im- 
maculata, in the possession of the Earl of Ellis- 
mere, (Bridgewater Gallery,) has been engraved 
by Mr. J. H. Watt, and by its beauty affords a 
rare example of high art. 


The King of Wurtemberg, it is stated, in ad- 
vices from Venice, has purchased the Berbine 
Gallery of Painting and Sculpture. 


“Landscapes of Interesting Localities men- 
tioned in the Holy Scriptures,’ in two volumes, 
have been re-published, simultaneously, in 
Edinburgh, London, and Dublin. These views 
were formerly issued under the title of “ Fin- 
den’s Bible Illustrations.” They are, we learn, 
exquisitely engraved, and form an elegant ad- 
dition to the library, or center-table. 


The Queen of England has given instructions 
to have prepared for her twenty sets of photo- 
graphs, illustrating a very large number of the 
choicest works exhibited in the Crystal Palace, 
1851. These photographs will be mounted on 
large paper, and each set bound in richly or- 
namented crimson morroco. ‘The volumes are 





; son on his return to Paris. 


intended as presents to the principal potentates 
of Europe, and other distinguished foreigners. 


At the Fine Arts Exhibition, at Paris, the 
statue of Sappho, by the late sculptor, Pradier, 
though not considered his best work, gained 
the first prize, an honorary medal; in the 
award of which, the society were most 
probably governed by their appreciative re- 
cognition of the high desert of the lamented 
artist. The number of exhibitors was about 
one thousand, no person being allowed to fill 
more than three numbers. ‘The catalogue 
contained one thousand seven hundred and 
fifty-seven numbers, of which one thousand two 
hundred and eighty were paintings, two hun- 
dred and seventy works of the sculptor, eighty- 
eight engravings, fifty-two lithographs, and 
sixty-six architectural drawings and_ plans. 
One of the principal pictures exhibited was 
an immense painting by Horace Vernet, in- 
tended to commemorate the recent taking of 
Rome by the French, in which the figures are 
“half the life size.” The desire of Vernet— 
in which he has not entirely sueceeded—was 
to produce a historic painting, instead of a 
mere panorama, The difficulty of this task is 
shown by the eye of the spectator restlessly 
wandering from group to group, vainly seeking 
for some point of visual rest. Apart from this 
the painter has vigorously displayed his artis- 
tic excellence, 

The amount taken for entrance fees was $7,000, 
and the sale of catalogues $2,000, and for tak- 
ing charge of canes, umbrellas, &e., $1,000,— 
an aggregate of $10,000. The cost of the gal- 
lery coustructed for the exhibition, in the court 
of the Palais Royal, was $5,200; and thus the 
net proceeds to be applied to the purchase of 
works of art amounts to only $4,800. 


By the command of Louis Napoleon, or his 
advisers, a shabby and discreditable piece of 
spoliation has taken place, in the removal— 
from the funeral monument of Napoleon at the 
Invalides—of two bas-relicfs, representing, one 
the Prince de Joinville receiving the mortal 
remaius of the Emperor at St. Helena, and the 
other the meeting of Louis Philippe with his 
Later advices state 
that the President has ordered the Due d’Eng- 
hein’s monument in the Chapel of Vincennes to 


| be defaced, 


The oldest survivor of the remarkable family 
Didot, died recently, at Lonjumeau, at the age 
of eighty-seven, This family has been noted 
in the publishing annals of France for many 
generations. The deceased, who was originally 


| an engraver, designed and cut out, with his 





| cousin, Firmin Didot, the plates of all the as- 


signats emitted from 1790 to 1793, by the Con- 
stituent Assembly and the Convention. 


The Provisionary Committee appointed by the 
city of Konigsberg, to take measures for rais- 
ing & monument to Kant, in that municipality, 
have decided to erect a statue in bronze upon 
the Philosophendamme, a favorite walk of Kant, 
and to intrust the execution of the work to 
Rauch, the sculptor. 








Scientific 


American Geographical Society.—This institu- 
tion has originated in the current year, yet it 
begins its labors with no little spirit. The first 
volume of its Bulletin has already been issued. 
It contains valuable papers respecting the 
banks of the Tonga, Turkey on the Black Sea, 
Paraguay, South Africa, &e. The Literary 
World justly remarks, “ that no position can be 
more advantageous for the study and deyelop- 
ment of geographical questions than the city of 
New-York. Here are the original contributors 
to the science from every quarter of the globe, 
and here there is the strong incentive to the 
pursuit of immediate practical benefits growing 
out of the ry or discove ry.” 





Several interesting curiosities were lately 
presente d tothe New-York Typograph teal Nociety 
for its library. 
of Savannah, Ga., presented an eagle, cut out of 
solid brass, in excellent condition, that 
used at the head of a Georgia newspaper, (prob- 
n after the Revolution, 


was 





ably The Gazette,) soo 
A member of the society, now a resident of 
Savannah,—Mr. Edward Cole,—made a present 


of seven of the bills of currency in vogue in the 
days of the Revolution, varying in value from 
two shillings and six-pence to eight dollars, the 
currency then being four shillings and six-pence 
to the doll these interesting me- 
morials was a 

Assembly of Pennsylvania, October 25, 1775; 
another, issued by the State of Georgia, entitled 
the bearer to thirty dollars, to be paid within 
the space of twelve months, out of the moneys 
from the sales of forfeited estates, pur- 
suant to an aet of Assembly, passed the fourth 
day of May, 1778. ‘This was printed in Sayan- 
nah, in 1778, by W. Laneaster. 


ir: among 


bill for nine-pe nee, issued by the 





arising 





The London Asiutic Society. —At a late session 
of this society, General Briggs delivered a lee- 
ture on the Aboriginal Race of India. The 
hypothesis which the General desired to estab- 
lish is one that has for the last six years been 


discussed in the London Ethnological Society, 
and ucht the section of that 
Soci ty he me eting of the British Associa- 
Eve ry day, hows ver, seems 
to throw s new light on this interesting, 
but and to afford 
evidences that the aborigines of India belong 
to a distinct race from the Hindu or Caucasian 
bands which invaded their country more than 
thirty-two centuries ago. 

On the whole, the lecturer appeared to be 
fully borne out in the hypothesis, that ancient 
iabited for two thousand years by 
two races; the first, a Seythian branch from 
the East, the second, an Arian branch from the 
West, which subdued the former, and has con- 
tinued to hold them inybondage for thirty-three 


was bro before 
at t 
tion in Edinburgh. 


hitherto obscure subject, 





India was in 


centuries, 

At amu ‘ 
Society lately, a paper was read by the Rey. Mr. 
Hunter, in which he proclaimed that the famous 
“Roll of Battle Abbey,”’ to which many families 
are indebted for tracing their descent to the 


ting of the Susser (Eng.) Archeological 


Mr. Edward J. Purse, a printer | 
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Stems, 


i 


neither the Roll nor any copy or extracts from 
it were preserved. At the same meeting, Mr. 
Bland read a paper On a visit of King Bdward 
II. to the town of Battle in 1324, in which he 
stated that traveling was so laborious, and the 
means of hospitality so rare, that the king had 
to bring his own ginger, rice, cloves, and 
almonds, while bread, pigs, mutton, capons, 
and peacocks, were contributed by the abbot 
and neighboring landlords, 


At a recent meeting of a Society of Anti- 
quaries at Manchester, Eng., there were exhibit- 
ed sixteen silver jettens, or counters, nearly the 
size of a florin, but very thin, and engraved, 
instead of being struck by a die, the devices 
being a series of the Kings of England, begin- 
ning with William Rufus, and closing with a 
double representation of James I. on one side, 
and the Prince of Wales, afterward Charles [., 
on the reverse. 


At a recent meeting of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, M. V. Meynac demonstrated the exist- 
ence of chlorid of sodium, iodine, and ammo- 


nia, with a variable quantity of organic mat- 


| ter, in water from rains and other atmospheric 


sources, Which have hitherto been considered 
pure. M. Meynae attributes this existence of 
salt in the atmosphere, Ist., to the act of me- 
chanical drifting from the sea, and 2d., to evap- 
oration. A paper from M. Guerin Meneville on 


| the indigenous cochineal of France, shows that as 


| places. 


a substitute for the foreign insect, it must be 
considered a failure. 

Among the new undertakings recently 
brought forward in England, is one called the 
Vegetable Gas-light Company. The gas has been 
in use for some months at Eton School, Harrow 
Railway station, town of Blackpool, and other 
Sir J. Herschel, Master of the Mint, 
publishes a letter, approving of the discovery. 


M. Goudet, keeper of the Archives of Tou- 
louse, has written the Assemble Nationale, stat- 


| ing that the root of the plant known in France 


Norman Conquest, was all a sham, and that , 


as the Iris Germanique, is an infallible cure for 
hydrophobia. 


The Abbe Moiqno, of Paris, known as a sci- 
entific writer, and author of a treatise on sem- 
aphoric communication, proposes to establish 
in the Bois de Boulogne, at the gates of the 
capital, a model, in relief, of Europe, with all 
its towns, cities, rivers, lakes, railways, moun- 
tains, and forests, in exact proportions to 
their real extent. This singular model would 
occupy several acres, The expense of construe- 
tion, though admitted to be enormous, it is con- 
tended by the Abbe would be an unimportant 
consideration, compared with the instruction it 
would afford, not only to youth, but to people 
of all ages and professions, and the striking 
addition it would proye to the curiosities of the 
“ grand nation.” 

Mr. Ebelmer, director of the Porcelain 
ufactory at Sevres, has produced artificial rubies 
by dissolving alum, zinc, magnesia, and oxyds 
of iron and chrome in boracie acid. 


man- 





